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UNITED ^STATES COORDINATOR 
FOR REFUGEE AFFAIRS 



DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH f / 

Sl HUMAN SERVICES ' I fff 



October 1980 



Dear Colleagues in Refugee Resettlement: 

The world and the United States face a tremendous challenge with regard to 
refugees. There are literally millions of refugees in the world needing our help to 
survive, and many seek and will l?e accepted for resettlement in this country. 

At the same time we must respond equitably to the heeds of refugees we accept 
after they arrive in the U.S. and to the needs of other Americans. To respond to all 
groups requires a new commitment to the historic partnership in our country 
between the private and public sectors: voluntary resettlement agencies, private 
sponsors, refugee groups, State and local goverments, foundations, corporations, 
' businesses, individuals and the Federal Government. 

The Refugee Act of 1980 lays the foundations for examining our primary 
relationships in resettlement, and for-planning our response mechanism for today and 
the years aheM. 

The Act established the Office of the U.S. Coordinator for Refugee Affairs and 
the Office of Refugee Resettlement in the Department of Health & Human Services. 
We are in the process of implementing the Federal provisipns of the Refugee Act and 
responding to the challenges placed on our government systems. Government 
systems in this country cannot alone successfully care for and resettle refugees. As a 
nation we have learned that private individuals and groups, as sponsors, advocates, 
and friends, are the key to refugee resettlement in the United States. We thank all in 
refugee work for their commitment and a job well done, and other Americans for their 
supportive responses to refugees— both in terms of contributing money for overseas 
relief, zrxd for supporting the sponsorship of refugees into American communities. 

In producing this Resource Book we have once again benefited from the cooperative 
work, of scores of agencies, and thousands of Americans and refugees who are 
working to help refugees. The book reflects our collective progress to date in 
cooperative activities, and we hope it will be supportive of and useful for our 
continued work together in the future. 

* Sincerely, 



Ambassador Victor H. Palmieri 
U.S. Coordinator 

for Refugee Affairs 



Roger Winter 
Director 

Office, of Refugee Resettlement 
Department of Health 
and Human Services 
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DESCRIPTION OF PROCESS OF OBTAINING^INFORMATION 

Initial drafts of the program descriptions 

■» 

were derived from conversations with program 
directors and staff, department and agency 
reports, working papers, and other program 
. description materials. Background information 
I was taken from the United States Government' 

i 

i Manual 1979-1980 (Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, National Archives and Records Service, 
General Services Administration, May 1, 1979); 
A Description and Directory of National Organi - 
zations and People Involved in the Processing ! 
and Resettlement of Indochinese Refugees in 
America (Indochina Refugee Action Center, Wash- 
ington, D.C., October 1979); and Refugee Reset- 
tlement in the U.S.; Time For A New Focus (New 
TransCentury Foundation, Washington, D.C., 
July 31, 1979) . 

The initial drafts were submitted to pro- 
gram directors or staff for final verification. 
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GLOSSARY OF ACRONYMS FREQUENTLY USED IN THIS BOOK 

1 

ACVA * American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 

Service, Inc. ? 

AFDC Aid to Families with Dependent Children 

CDC Center for Disease Control 

CETA Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 

D0L Department of Labor 

ESI* English-as-a-second-language 

FY fiscal 'year 

HHS Department of Health and Human Services 

HSA Health Services Administration 

HUD Department of Housing and Urban Development 

ICEM Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration 

INS Immigration and Naturalization Service 

IRAP Indochina Refugee Assistaihce Program (former name 

for HEW Indochina refugee program) ■ 

LEA local educational agency • 

MAA mutual assistance association 

ORR , Office of Refugee Resettlement (Department of Health 

and Human Services) 

PHS Public Health Service • 

SEA state, educational agency 

SSI Supplemental Security Income 

TA technical assistance 

VISTA Volunteers in Service to America (ACTION) 
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NOTICE NOTICE 



i UPDATE SERVICE 

for the 

REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT RESOURCE BOOK 

There will be three updates of the Refugee Resettlement Resource Book during 
federal fiscal year 1981. The updates will account for the many changes in federal and 
national private refugee programs that will occur, some of which are already 
underway. Included in the updates will 'be contact person and address changes. The 
updates will be essential to maintain the accuracy and effectiveness of the Resource 
Book. ( 

Printing, handling and postage costs of the updates will be covered by a $15.00 
subscription fee. To subscribe for the Refugee Resettlement Resource Book Update 
Service, please complete this form and return it with your check or money order to: 

Refugee Resettlement Resource Book 
do Indochina Refugee Action Center 
1025-15th Street NW 
Suite 600 

Washington, DC 20005 



Please place me on your subscription list for three consecutive Refugee Resettlement 
Resource Book updates at a cost of $15.00. 



Name 


(PLEASE PRINT) 




Organization 


Address 




Room No. 

v r 


City 


State 


Zip 




Make check or money order payable to: 





INDOCHINA REFUGEE ACTION CENTER 



SUBSCRIBE NOW! SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
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OVERVIEW 



REFUG^ 

• OCTOBER 1980 



"Despite all the problems in our cities today, 
despite all the burdens that our communities 
are bearing with unemployment, inflation, housii g 
and taxes, you should recall that the recc a of 
history is clear: Whenever we have helped others 
to come here and build a new life, whether it was 
the Irish in Boston long ago, or the Italians in 
New York City, or the Chinese in San Francisco, 
or the Cubans in Miami, there have always been 
those who would close the golden door, but after- 
wards we have always been able to say, *By helping 
these people, we have helped ourselves. 1 

"Our role as a beacon of freedom in a darkening i 
world is too precious a part of our tradition, too 
central to our strength as a free people, to allow 
it to weaken even in the hardest times. If we ever 
determine that the Statue of Liberty has become 
obsolete, we may find that we have become obsolete 
also." 

Ambassador Victor Palmieri 

U.S. Coordinator for Refugee Affairs 



Between 1955 and 1978 (excluding the Saigon Airlift in 1975) , 
America resettled, on the average, 40,000 refugees each year. With 
the growth of the Indochinese refugee prograir early in 1979 and 

the events in the Caribbean in 1980, the arnual influx of refugees 

{ 

into America has greatly increased. In 1980, more than 375,000 
refugees and Cuban/Haitian entrants will be resettled in communi- 
ties throughout our country. The current projection of refugee 
admissions for 1981 is 217,000. 

. As the number of arrivals has increased, the nature and size 
of our, national resettlement programs have grown significantly* 
In the past 18 months alone, the President created the Office of 
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the U.S. Coordinator for Refugee Affairs? Congress enacted the Re- 
fugee Act of- 1980; the Department of Health and Human Services re- 
organized- and strengthened its Offj.ce of Refugee Resettlement; 
numerous federal agencies have created refugee assistance pro- 
jects; the .national voluntary resettlement agencies ha've broadened 
and enhanced their resettlement programs; several new, nationally- 
oriented private, non-profit refugee assistance projects have been 
developed; states, counties and localities have become more 
deeply involved in" resettlement activities; and refugee,' self- 
help groups have emerged an additional resource in resettlement. J 

-This REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT RECOURCE BOOK is a guide to the cur- 
rent refugee assistance programs operated ^by the federal govern- 
ment and by national organizations and agencies. It is designed 
as a reference source to available programs, funds and resources 
that can be utilized by local service providers, refugee self- 
help groups, local county and state human service agencies, and 
others involved in resettlement work. 

The purpose of this Overview is to provide a summary of the 
newly-emerging -context in which refugee resettlement programs are 
being established , as well as a brief statistical analysis of the 
current situation, and admission levels being projected for 
federal Fiscal Year 1981. 

THE REFUGEE ACT OF 1980 , • 

The Refugee Act of 1980 (Public Law 96-212) , which became 
effective on April 1, 1980, was created: 

"... to provide a permanent and systematic procedure 
for' the admission to this country of refugees of 
special humanitarian concern to the United. States , 
and to provide comprehensive and uniform provisions 
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for the effective resettlement of those refugees 
who are admitted." 

Refugee Act, Section 101 (1) 
Th^ Act contains a comprehensive framework for developing re- 
fugee policies, -procedures, and programs in the United States. It 
establishes two permanent federal government offices and defines 
the responsibilities of each and their relationship to one another. 
The Act also requires the development of' regulations, as well as 
studies of resettlement needs and evaluations of program perfor- 
mance . 

The Act is /divided into four major sections (referred to as 
"Titles"). Title 'C states America's historic policy of responding 
to the needs of refugees and establishes the objectives of the Act, 
as set for£h in Section 101 (1), quoted above. 

Title II of the Act deals with "Admission of Refugees" and con- 
tain6 sections on refugee definitions, annual admission levels (not 
to exceed 50,000 in 1980, 1981, 1982 "...unless the President de- 
terminers, before the beginning of the fiscal year and after appro- 
priate consultation with Congress ... /"that a larger number 7 is - 
justified by humanitarian concerns or is otherwise in the national 
interest."), and asylum procedures, as well as provisions for ad- 
justment of refugee immigration status in the U.S. 

Title III has two parts." Part A provides for Presidential ap- 
pointment of a United States Coordinator for Refugee Affairs (to 
have the rank of "Ambassador-at-Large") , and sets forth broad re- 
sponsibilities for the* conduct of that office. 

Part B of Title III contains detailed requirements for "Assis- 
tance for Effective Resettlement of Refugees in the United States." 
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It provides for the creation of the Office of Refugee Resettlement 
(ORR) , within the Department of Health and Human Services , and di- 
rects that the Office fund a 'comprehensive array of service pro- 
grains to assure effective refugee resettlement. The Act requires 
that O.RR fund programs to provide refugees with employment 
training and placement, English language training, orientation 
programs, cash assistance, medical assistance, and special edu- 
cation .programs for refugee children, as well as other resources 
and services. The Act authorizes funding of these activities v- 
through reimbursements to states, or the awarding of grants or 
contracts to state or local' governments, or private nbn -profit 
agencies. 

Title^IV is a brief section providing for "Social Services, for 
certain applicants for asylum." 

THE CONSULTATION PROCESS 

Section 207 of the Act: establishes a procedure for consulta- 
tion between the President -(through his representatives) and 
Congress on annual admission levels of refugees* The consultation 
process is to occur before the beginning of the new fiscal year, 
and is to be initiated by a report from the President h .. .regarding 
the foreseeable numbers of refugees who will be in need of reset- 
tlement during the fiscal year and the anticipated allocation of 
such admissions...." (Section 207(d)(1))- The consultation re- 
port, and the discussions between the President's representatives 
and members of the t Senate and House Committees on 'the Judiciary, 
are to include the following information: • 
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(1) A description of the nature of the refugee 
situation ♦ 

(2) A description of the number and allocation 
of the refugees to be admitted and an 
analysis of conditions within the countries 
from which they came, 

(3) A description of the proposed plans for their 
movement and resettlement and the estimated 
cost of their movement and resettlement* 

(4) An analysis of the anticipated social , eco- 
nomic , and demographic impact of their ad- 
mission to the United^ States • 

(5) A description of the extent to which other 
countries will admit and assist in the 
resettlement of such refugees* 

(6) An analysis of the impact of the participation 
of the United States in the resettlement of 
such refugees on the foreign policy interests 
of the United States* 

(7) Such additional information as may be appro- 
priate or requested by such members. 

Section 207 (e) (l)-(7) 
This anhual consultation process will -encourage public discus- 
sion of refugee admissions and provide information for planning 
and program development purposes. 



THE WORLDWIDE REFUGEE SITUATION 

Estimates of the number of refugees and displaced persons in 
the world today are as high as 15.9 million (See Table I on page 
8). These figures are explained by armed conflicts , civil 
distrubances, famine, and human rights violations* 

Since 1975, approximately 1.25 million Indochinese have fled 
their countries because of the political turmoil in Vietnam 
Cambodia, and Laos. Between April and July 1980, the number 
reaching first asylum countries was close to 20/000, half of 
whom were boat refugees risking death at sea. Current estimates 
that 235,000 Indochinese refugees remain in countries of first 
asylum in Southeast Asia. In addition, more than 150/000 Cambodians 
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fleeing the famine in their country are in Thai holding centers. 
Their need for refuge in eastern Thailand poses a threat to the 
political stability of Thailand. 

Over 1 million Afghans fled to Pakistan following the Soviet 
invasion of that country in December 1979. In the Near East, 
Iraqi Christians , Kurds , and other minorities add to the number 
of refugees worldwide. 

Estimates are that in the Soviet Union as many as 200/000 
persons hold the papers required by the Soviet government before 
an individual is allowed to emigrate. While the numbers allowed 
to leave the Soviet Union in 1980 were lower than those for 1979 
(the FY '79 figure was approximately 50/000) , refugee flows from 
the' Soviet Union are expected to continue in FY '81. 

Closer to home, since April 1980 the U. S. has experienced 
the arrival of 120/000 Cubans, brouc/ht by Cuban/Americans aboard 
a floatilla after Castro allowed them to leave from the Cuban 
port of Mariel. In addition to political prisoners / Castro 
took this opportunity to cast adrift hundreds of persons not 
wanted in Cuba. Over 100/000 of these Cubans have already been 
resettled in American communities by the resettlement agencies; 
approximately 20/000 still remain in camps in the United States. 
Likewise, the situation of over 15/000 Haitians who have fled 
to the United States in recent years has recently been a matter 
of public attention. 

In dealing with Cubans and Haitians the federal government 
has granted both groups a temporary period to remain in the 
United States; also the administration has submitted special 
legislation to provide a permanent resolution to the issue, 
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as well as to provide specific benefits for both groups, 
and for the communities receiving them, . 

For details concerning the eligibility of Cuban/Haitian 
entrants for specific benefits , pleas a see the sections re- 
lating to them in the relevant Departn^nt of Health & Human 
Services sections oJE this book, as well as Apperidix A (3), 
which contains the text of a June 20 , 1980 statement by the 
U. S. Coordinator for Refugee Affairs about Cubans and 
Haitians, 
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TABLE I 



1980 REFUGEES AND DISPLACED PERSONS 



Africa 4,045,200 

Asia 7,292,500 

Europe 229,750 

Latin America 1,085,300 

Middle East 3,312,500 

WORLDWIDE TOTAL 15,^65,250 



Source: 1980 World Refugee Survey , U.S. Committee 
for Refugees (New York) , p. 33. 



i 
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TABLE II 



PROPOSED REFUGEE ADMISSIONS 



FOR FY '81 & ADMISSION LEVELS 



Area of Origin 
Indochina 
Soviet Union 
Eastern Europe 
Near East 
Latin America!/ 

Africa 

TOTAL 

Asylum Status Adjustments 



Proposed Admissions 
Fiscal Year 1981 1/ 

168,000 

33,000 

5,000 

4,5*00 

, 4,000 

3,000 



217,000 
5,000 



Fiscal Year 1980 V 
169,0001/ 
33,000[ 
4,500 
2,500 * 
20,500 
1,500 



231,700 
2,500 



%f Office of the U.S. Coordinator for Refugee Affairs, Report to 
. the Congress, "Proposed Refugee Admissions for Fiscal Year 

1981, M -Department of State. (Washington, D.C., September 1980 .) 

1/ Secretary Cyrus Vance, "Refugee Admissions and Resettlement," 
U.S. Department of State ,/B\hreau o£ Public Affairs, Current 
Policy No. 164, April 17, 1980 (Washington, D. C). FY '80 
Figures remain estimates, since final FY '80 figures are not 
yet available. 

2/ Includes ,1,200 "Other Asian" ( no n- Indochina) persons, 
i/ Dors not include 1980 "Cuban/Haitian Entrants." 
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FISCAL YEAR 1980 
BUDGET OVERVIEW 



PROJECTED COSTS OF REFUGEE ASSISTANCE 
(in millions of $) 

Indochinese Resettlement 

Soviet , Eastern European 6 Other Resettlement 
FY-1980 Cost of FY-1980 Refugee Admissions - HHS 
Estimated Cost of .Foqd Stamps for FY-1980 Admissions 

SUBTOTAL $568 



$212 
62 
244V 
50V 



PROJECTED COSTS OF CUBAN/HAITIAN ENTRANTS 
(in millions of $) 

Processing, Transportation & Care & Maintenance 
Resettlement 

State and Local Government 

SUBTOTAL 



$346 
39 
100 



$485 



U-S. CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE RELIEF 
(in millions of $) 

S 50 

Indochina Assistance 
Kampuchean Famine 
Africa 
Middle East 

United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
Food for Peace (estimate) 
other 



117 

55 
22 



100 
10 



0' - SUBTOTAL $406 ' 

TOTAL $1,459 (billion) 



V Cost will be approximately twice this in FY-1981 siince refugees admitted 
* in FY-1980 will be receiving services for the entire fiscal year. 
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ESTIMATED COSTS OF RFPIIGEE ASSI STANCE IN FISCAL YEAR 1QR1 

(in millions $) 



I. FEDERAL AGENCY PROGRAMS 

Department of state : 
Care & Maintenance of 

.Refugees Abroad 2/ 
Admissions Processing 
Transportation to U.S. 
Initial Reception & 

Placement Grants 
Administrative & Operational, 
Other International Programs 
Subtotal 

Department of Health & Human Services 
Office of Refugee Resettlement (ORR) : 
Cash Assistance 

Supplemental Security Income (State 

Supplementation) i 
Aid to Unaccompanied Minors 
Medical Assistance . • 
Social Services 
State Admin. Costs 
Educational Assistance 3/ 
Voluntary Agency Program (Aid to 

Non-Cuban , Non-Indochinese) 
Preventive Health 
, Center for Disease Control 

Health Service Admin. 
Applicants for Asylum 
Federal Administration 
Cuban Phasedown Program 
Subtotal 

Aid to Families With Dependent Children 
Supplemental Security Income (Federal-) 
Medicaid 

Other HHS Subtotal 



COST FY-1981 
ARRIVALS 1/ 



169.0 

14.75 
132-4 ' 

105.95 
5.0 

427.1 



60.6 

(1-3) 

(2.0) 

29.5 

70.4 

11.3 

19.5 

26.0 
7.8 
(3.0) 
(4.8) 
0 

-0- 
225.2 

9.2 
3.9 
6.0 
19.1 



1 

TOTAL FY-3 981 
COSTS 



169.0 

14.75 
132.4 

105.95 

5.0 
105.2 
532.3 



269.4 • 

(5.0) 
(4.8) 
139.4 
93.7 
49.6 
44.3 

26.0 
7.8 
(3.0) 
(4.8) 
12.0 
6.5 
44.8 



693.6 

41.0 
17.4 
26.5 
84.9 



1A The 1981 appropriations now pending before the Congress provide funding for 
the admission of 210,000 refugees to the United States. The Administration 
will attempt to meet any additional costs associated with the revised 
admissions for Fiscal Year lqfll by reprogramming. If necessary, the Admin- 
istration may have to seek supplemental appropriations. 

2/ This figure may .overstate the cost of care and maintenance for refugees 

resettled in the U.S. in FY 1981, since it represents U.S. contributions to 
international and private organizations whose caseloads also include refugees 
not destined for the U.S. However, in some areas such as Southeast Asia, 
the majority of the refugees resettled leave for the U.S. , yet third-country 
contributions- account for -70 percent^of the~UNHCR budget. 



3/ Administered by Department of Education. 
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12 ESTIMATED COSTS OF REFUGEE ASSISTANCE IN FISCAL YEAR 1981 

(in millions $) 

! COST FY-1981 TOTAL FY-1981 

FEDERAL AGENCY PROGRAMS ARRIVALS COSTS 

Department of Agriculture : 
Food Stamp Program and 

Other Programs 36.5 175.0 

*/ « ^ 

Department of Education - - 33.0 

InmigratioA & Naturalization Service 2*5 2.5 
* * 

4 

"""Agency for International! Development 

Food for Peace i/ - 87.1 

*/ i 

Department of Defense - i - 4.0 

*/ ^ ^ 

Department of Commerce - - 0.3 

Department of Housing & 

.Urban Development -/ - - 17.6 

Department of Labor tl - 53.0 

Department of Justice */ - 1*0 

Security Clearance 1*5 1.5 

ACTION -0- SL.5 



FEDERAL GOVT. "TOTAL 711.9 1,687.3 



*/ These figures are based on estimates by Federal agencies as of February 15, 
1980. Funding is generally not earmarked specifically for refugees, nor is 
an estimate of costs for 1981 arrivals versus prior arrivals available. 



Source: Office of the tKS. Coordinator 
for Refugee Affairs 
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Budget Summary for Cuban/Haitian Entrants 
(in millions of $) 



Agency FY *80 FY '81 1/ 

State 23 65 

HHS 86 50 

Education • 25.3" 0 

Federal Emergency Management 

Administration 24 5 0 

Justice . 20.8 0 - 

DOT (Coast Guard) 18 0 

Customs Service .6 0 



' TOTAL 418.7 115 i 



1/ FY '81 figures subject to revision. 



Source: Office of the U. S. Coordinator 
for Refugee Affairs 
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OVERVIEW 



E. CUBAN AND HAITIAN ENTRANTS 



Background | 
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On ttarch 28 , 1980 , a bus load of Cubans seeking political 
asylum crashed into the Peruvian Embassy in Havana, killing a 
Cuban guard. On April 4, Castro withdrew the' guards surrounding 
the Embassy and announced that those seeking asylum would be 
allowed to leave Cuba. Within 48 hours, more than 10,000 
asylum-seeking Cubans had taken refuge on the Peruvian Embassy 
grounds . 

Following a series of orderly emigrations from Cuba to Costa 
Rica, Castro s: ddenly announced on April 20 that the Port of Mariel 
would be opened for all Cubans wishing to leave the country. Shortly 
thereafter, a full-fledged boat lift by Cuban- Americans was underway. 
The boatlift brought more than 125,000 Cubans to the shores of South 
Florida. In addition, in the past two years more than 25,000 
Haitians have fled their country by boat and arrived in Florida. 

The unexpected, massive landing of Cubans on American shores, 
coupled with the arrival of lar9e numbers of Haitians, resulted in 
a new approach to the reception, processing and resettlement of 
applicants for asylum* During the first week of the boatlift it 
became clear that local and state resources in South Florida, and 
the personnel and resources of government and private agencies 
normally involved in processing and resettlement, were* being sever ly 
overburdened. Acting on this concern, the President, on April 27, 
designated- the Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) to 
relieve the burden on state and local government. On May 2 , the 
President charged FEMA with the responsibility for on-site coordi- 
nation of all Federal efforts relating to the boatlift. In addition, 
he authorized the ^disbursement of $10 million from the U.S. 
Department of State's Refugee Emergency. Fund for the reception, 
housing, and processing of the arriving Cubans at Eg tin Air Force 

"Bgrse i n F lorid a; — fl^shor t time l a te r , Krome Northr and Krome South> 

abandoned missile bases near Miami, were opened for the continued 
processing of arriving Cubans and Haitians, respectively. Additional 
processing centers for Cubans were opened at Fort Chaffee, Arkansas, 
Fort Indiantown Gap, Pennsylvania and Fort McCoy, Wisconsin. 

During the first week of May, FEMA summoned the assistance of 
17 Federal departments and agencies, including the Departments of 
State, Defense, and Health and Human Services, and the Immigration 
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and Naturalization Service. The close cooperation among partici- 
pating agencies permitted the establishment of a system which met 
the arrivals' immediate needs within the "processing centers, and 
allowed for orderly screening and processing prior to resettlement 
by Voluntary agencies and sponsors. 

On July 15, with the "emergency 11 aspect of the operations 
winding down, the Cuban-Haitian Task Force was formed under State 
Department auspices to oversee camp operations and the expanding 
resettlement effort. */ The Task Force continues to maintain its 
operations responsibilities and to coordinate the efforts or state, 
local and voluntary agencies concerned with the arxival, processing 
and resettlement of Cubans and Haitians. (See "The Cuban /Haitian 
Task Force" pq. 131) 



National Voluntary Agency Involvement 



National voluntary agencies have assumed the primary responsi- 
bility for resettling Cubans without direct family ties in the 
United States, who are processed through the resettlement ' camps. 
During the course of this program, the voluntary agencies have 
operated under contract to the Cuban/Haitian Task Force (first 
located in the Department of State and now in the Department of 
Health and Human Services) , securing local sponsors and overseeing 
the provision of basic resettlement services. The contracts pre- 
sently provide from $100 to $2,500 per individual Cuban to help 
offset resettlement costs. 

As of November 30, 1980 (by which time the Cuban influx had 
ended), nine voluntary agencies had resettled 54,076 Cubans. Another 
62,271 were resettled from Soath Florida directly to relatives. 



*/ Whereas FEMA was initially responsible for the overall manage- 
ment of the camp operations, it has largely delegated the day- 
to-day responsibility for this operation to other Federal 
agencies through the instruments of mission assignments* The 
Cuban/Haitian Task Force is currently responsible for the 
management of camp operations and resettlement. 
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Arrivals and Resettlements - gufrans | 

Tfte arrival of Cubans began on April 21 , 1980 , and essentially 
ended on September 26, with the close of Mariel Harbor. As of 
January 31 , 1981, the total number of , Cuban arrivals was 124,789. 
Of these arrivals, 117,917, or 94. 5%, were resettled. Cumulative 
arrivals and resettlements are presented below: 



As of Date 


Cummulative 


Cumulative 


Percent 


M Qfln_oi \ 

• 1130U-OJ.I 




Arrivals 


Resettlements 


Resettled 


April 


30 


7,655 


N/A 


N/A 


May 


31 


94,143 


42,249 


44.9 


June 


30 


114,943 


75,421 


65.6 


July 


31 


1<L7,572 


96,351 


82.0 


August 


31 


121,511 


106,048 


87 . 3 


September 


30 


124,769 


112,699 


90.3 


October 


31 


124,779 


115,318 


92.4 


November 


30 


124,779 


116,349 


93.2 


December 


31 


124,786 


117,116 


93.8 


January 


31 


124,789 


117,917 . 


94.5 


N/A: Not 


Available 






The sites 


of 


recent Cuban resettlement follow 


the pattern 



Cuban-Americans already living in the United States. Resettlement 
is highly concentrated in a few states, particularly Florida. 
Nearly 55% of the Cuban entrants were resettled directly with 
relatives upon arrival, and it is estimated that the vast majority 
of these* direct family resettlements remained in Florida. Infor- 
mation on Cubans who did not resettle with relatives upon arrival 
is based on sponsor location, and does not account for secondary 
migration (i.e. for individuals who have left their initial place 
of resettlement and have moved to another city or state) . 

As^of January 31, 1981, the following locations had received 
the highest percentages of the resettled, Cubans: 



Percentage of Total 
Location Resettlements Resettlements 



Florida 86,223 73.1 

.New-Jersey — 6^-4- 

New York 5,970 5.1 

California ,4,920 4 * 4.2 

Illinois 1,608 1.4 

Texas 1,523 1.3 

Pennsylvania 1,006 6 0.8 

Puerto Rico 941 0.8 

Wisconsin 905 0.8 

Louisiana 786 0.7 

Massachusetts 490 0.4 

Subtotal 111 , 971 95 . 0 

Other states 5,877 4.9 

Other Countries 69 .1 

Total I 117,917 100.0 
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Following is a breakdown of the numbers of Cuban placements by 
voluntary agency: 



Acr rmcy 

Direct Family Resettlement 
U.S. Catholic Conference 
Church World Service 
Int'l Rescue Committee 
World Relief Refugee 

Services 
Lutheran Immigration and 

Refugee Service 
Southern Baptist Convention 
Hebrew Immigrant Aid 

Society 
.American Council ror 

Nationalities Service 

Tolstoy Foundation 

Total 



The national voluntary resettlement agencies currently partici- 
pating in resettlement of Cuban entrants are: United States 
Catholic Conference, Church World Service, Lutheran Immigration 
and Refugee Service, Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society,. World Relief 
Refugee Services, American Council for Nationalities Service and 
International Rescue Committee. For contact persons and addresses 
of these agencies, see the section on "Voluntary and State Resettle- 
ment Agencies" (Section IV). 

From April through November 1980, approximately 9,000 Haitians 
were resettled in South Florida by the Dade County Community Action 
Agency,' an independent, non-profit corporation. In early December, 
national voluntary agencies assumed responsibility for resettling 
Haitians in the same manner in which they had assisted with Cuban 
resettlement. The resettlement contracts /provide $500 per individual 

Hal tri^rh-to ^ielp of f s * t resettlement costs-.- As- of January 31, 1-981 7- — 

Church World Service, the Lutheran Immigration and Refugee Service,. 
United States Catholic Conference and World Relief Refugee Services 
had helped to resettle approximately 2,000 Haitian arrivals.- The 
vast majority of Haitian resettlements have been in Florida. 



* 

Percentage Percentage 
of Total of Vol. Agency 
Number Resettlements Resettlements 



62 .271 


53.5 




30,419 


26.1 


56.2 


9,527 


8.2 


17.6 


5,955 


5.1 


11.0 


2,977 


2.5 


5.5 


1,89? 


1.6 


3.5 


1,461 


111 


2.7 


910 


0.8 


1.7 


812 


0.7 


1.5 


122 


0.1 


0.2 


116 , 34-9 


100.0 


100.0 
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It is primarily the large cities in these states which have 
received the largest number of individuals . Of those settling in 
Florida, about 78% (or 57% of the total number resettling in 
the U.S.) have settled in the South Florida/Dade County area. 
Miami received 46,224, Hialeah 18,765 and Tampa 1,299. 



| Arrivals and Resettlements - Haitians 



An estimated 5,000 - 10,000 Haitians have 0 arrived in the 
United State? annually between 1970 and 1979. Arrivals increased 
in 1980 to abcut 18,000 Haitians. V The numbers of Haitians 
currently in INS proceedings who arrived in 1980 and January, 1981 
are presented by month of arrival below: 







Haitian 


Month \ 




■ Arrivals 


January 1980 




953 - 


February 




800 


March 




1,773 


April 




- .1,901 


May 




2,071 


June 




1.681 


July 




1,152 


August 




1,639 


September 




2,245 


Qctober 




2,672 


November 




89-9 


December 




993 


January 1981 




■822 




Total 


19,601 



Statistics on Haitian resettlements are only available starting 
August 31, 1980, and include only those Haitians who were processed^ 
by the Immigration and Naturalization Service immediately upon 
"arrival. 



V These figures are only rough estimates, since many Haitians do 
not register with the INS or social service agencies. The 
figures also do not include immigrants who have come to 
this country under established immigration quotas. 
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These figures are presented below using cumulative totals: 



Haitians Processed 

by INS upon Percent 
Arrival Resettlements Resettled 

As of: August 31 5,790 4,792 82.7 

September 30 7,785 6,363 81.7 

October 31 10,211 8,992 88.0 

November 30 10,891 10,133 93.0 

December 31 11,525 .10,819 93. 9 

January 31 12,229 11,720 95.8 

Precise data is not yet available on Haitian resettlement 
locations. It is estimated that 90-95% of the recent Haitian 
arrivals have remained in Florida. It is also considered likely 
that the areas, which already have strong Haitian communities will 
become the home of many of the new arrivals. 

Over the past 20 years, the pattern of Haitian immigration has 
resulted in approximately 200,000-500,000 Haitians residing in the 
New York City area, 20,000-30,000 in Miami, 10,000-15,000 in Boston, 
10, 000-15, 000o in Chicago, 3,000-5,000 in Philadelphia, and 2,000- 
3,000 in Washington, D.C. The remainder of the Haitian population 
in the United States is scattered, with many Haitians traveling the 
migrant labor circuits along the East Coast. 



Relevant Legislation and Special Status 
for Cuban and Haitian Entrants 



After the initial emergency response by the Federal government, 
the Administration's basic program for the adjustment of immigration 
status and the provision of domestic assistance to resettled Cubans 
and Haitians was announced by Ambassador Victor H. Palmieri, 
U.S. Coordinator for Refugee Affairs, on June 20, 1980. He stated 
that Cubans who Had arrived in the United States during the period 
beginning April 21 and ending June 19, 1980 and who were in INS 
proceedings as of June 19, 1980 ] and all Haitians who were in INS 
proceedings as of June 19, 1980, would be paroled into the United 
States (pursuant to the authority of the Attorney General under 

Section 212 (d) (5) of the Immigration and Nationality Act) as 

"Cuban-Haitian entrants (status pending) ". The parole period was 
to last six months and would be reviewed January 15, 1981. 

Initially, under this six-month parole, and until subsequent 
legislation was passed (see below) the Cuban and Haitian entrants 
were eligible, if they otherwise qualified, for Supplemental Security 
Income (SSI-for the elderly and handicapped) , Medicaid, Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) , and emergency assistance, under the 
rules of states in which they were residing. Cuban and Haitian 
entrant participation in a number of these programs was funded 
through the normal Federal-state matching of funds, until "the 
passage of the Fascell-Stone Amendment (see below) . 

g _ • : ■ ; 
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Along with the parole action , the Administration proposed 
legislation entitled the "Cuban-Haitian Entrant Act" which would 
permit Cuban and Hsitian entrants to obtain "permanent resident 
alien" status (with some exceptions) after being present in the U.S. 
for two years , following enactment of the bill. The legislation 
would also provide certain medical/ supplemental income and emergency 
assistance benefits to the entrants. The Cuban-Haitian Entrant Act 
was not passed' by Congress during its last session. Passage will 
require reintroduction of the. bill. 

To a certain extent supplanting the purpose of the formerly- 
proposed Cuban-Haitian Entrant Act/ the Refugee Education Assistance 
Act of 1980 (P.J-. 98-422)/ which contains the Fascell-Stone Amendment/ 
was signed into law on October 10/ 1980. P.L. 98-422 authorizes 
several programs of Federal 'financial assistance to school districts 
which serve Indochinese refugee children and Cuban and Haitian 
entrants. V 

The Fascell-Stone Amendment establishes that "the President 
shall exercise authorities with respect to Cuban and Haitian 
entrants which are identical to the authorities which are "exercised 
under Chapter 2 of Title IV of the Immigration and Nationality Act" / 
as amended by the Refugee ^Act of 1980. (These autnorities relate 
to Federal assistance for refugee resettlement. ) The Fascell-Stone 
Amendment also provides broad authority for the mobilization of 
Federal resources by the President to assist Cuban and Haitian 
entrants/ and defines the term "Cuban and Haitian entrant". 

The Supplemental Appropriations and Rescission Act of 1980 
appropriated $110 million for cash assistance/ medical assistance 
and social service costs authorized in the Fascell-Stone Amendment. 
An additional $90 million was subsequently appropriated^ 

On October 21/ 1980/ Christian R. Holmes / then Director of the 
Cuban-Haitian Task Force , announced that the President had decided 
to extend the cut-off date for obtaining Cuban/Haitian entrant status 
from June 19/ 1980 to October 10/ 1980. Approximately 11/000 Cubans \ 
and 5,500 Haitians had arrived in the United States during the 
period to be included by the extension. 

When the "Cuban/Haitian Entrant (status pending)" designation was 
extended through October 10/ Cubans and Haitians who had arrived 
during the June 19- October 10 time period had to be notified that 
there had been a change in their status. Prior to Holmes 1 
announcement on Octobe • 21/ the Cubans and Haitians who had arrived 
in this country after June 19/ and who- were processed for resettle- 
ment by the State Department/ were given six-day temporary paroles. 



JEor-a^description of the major provisions of the Refugee Education 
7 'Assistance Act of 1980/ the reader may refer to pg, 150G. 
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Arrivals since October 10 , 1980, who are for the most part 
Haitians, have been temporarily paroled into the country and are 
not eligible for "Cuban/Haitian Entrant (status pending)" documen- 
tation from INS* (However,, these arrivals are eligible for benefits 
under the Fascell-Stone Amendment.) Since December, new arrivals 
have been given 120-day paroles by INS* 

On December 29, 1980, the U.S. Attorney General authorized 
extension of the parole status of Cuban and Haitian entrants until 
July 15, 1981. Parole for these entrants was originally due to 
expire January 15, 1$81. (Note that this extension only -applies 
to Cubans and Haitians who arrived in the U.S. and entered into 
INS proceedings on or before October 10, 1980.) 

On January 29, 1981, the INS notified all of its district 
offices and district sub-offices that they had approval to begin 
exclusion proceedings against all post-October 10, 1980 Cuban 
and Haitian airivals. Criteria for undertaking exclusion procedures 
is to be the same as for all excludable aliens under the Immigration 
and Naturalization Act. According to the INS, as of January 29, 
1981, 13 Cubans and 3,909 Haitians are affected by this order. 
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I 1. THE CUBAN/HAITIAN TASK FORCE I 



/ Contact Persons / 



Wilford J. Forbush 


Svlvia Gonzalez 


Director 


Director of Miami Office 


Arthur P. Brill 


Larry Mahoney 


Director, Public Affairs 


Public Affairs 


Cuban/Haitian Task Force 


Cuban/Haitian Task Force 


1133 - 15th Street, NW 


330 Biscayne Boulevard 


Washington, DC 20005 


Miami, Florida 33101 


(202) 653-8600 


(305) 350-4095 



| The Program | 

The Cuban/Haitian Task Force was created by order of the 
President in July, 1980, and oper< >ed under the auspices of the 
Department of State until responsibility for the Task Force was 
transferred to the Department of Health and Human Services in 
November, 1980. The primary function of the Cuban/Haitian Task 
Force is to facilitate the orderly and coordinated reception, 
processing and resettlement of Cubans and Haitians. Coordination 
includes the effort*, Federal, state, local, and voluntary 
V 

agencies.— 

The Task Force has been responsible for the operation of four 
Cuban resettlement Vamps, located at Eglin Air Force Base, Florida; 
Fort Indiantown Gap, Pennsylvania; Fort Chaffee, Arkansas and Fort 
McCoy, # Wisconsin. On October 9, 1980, the four centers were 

m 

i 

c 

V Additional information on the relationship of the Cuban/Haitian 
Task Force to otKejg agencies appears in the Overview section on 
"Cuban and Haitian Entrants pg. 13B. 

* 
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• consolidated into the one remaining center at Fort Chaffee, 
Arkansas, where the Task Force continues to maintain its operas 
tional responsibilities. Most Haitian entrants are processed at 
the Krome North Center, near Miami. Krome North was "formerly used 
for processing Cubans and is currently operated by the immigration 
and Naturalization Services An additional site at Fort Allen, 
Puerto Rico, has been prepared to receive newly arriving entrants, i 
but awaits the outcome of legal proceedings challenging its use. 

The Cuban/Haitian Task Force maintains offices in Miami > Florida 
and Washington, D.C^, as .well as at. the Fort Chaffee reception 
center. 

\ 

1 Relevant Publications"] v * 
A Report, of the Cuban- Haitian Task Force , the Cuban/ Haitian 
'Task Force, Department of. State (November 1, 1980) • For informa- , 
tion about the report, 5 contact Lee Weinstein, Cuban/Haitian Task- 
Force, 1133 - 15th Street, NW, Washington, DC 20005, (202)653-8600. 
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THE U.S. COORDINATOR FOR (REFUGEE AFFAIRS 
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/ Contact Person / 



Carol Hecklinger „ Joseph Coleman 

Assistant Coordinator for Program Development Officer 

Refugee Affairs Office of the U.S. Coordinator 
Office of the U.S. Coordinator for Refugee Affairs 

for Refugee, Affairs Department of State 

Department of State Washington, DC 20520 

Washington, DC 20520 (202) 632-5230 
(202) 632-5230 



President Carter created .the Office of the U.S. Coordinator 
for Refugee Affairs in February 1979 to provide policy guidance 
and coordination for all U.S. international and domestic refugee 
program activities. The Coordinator has the rank of Ambassador- 
at-large, since many- of his responsibilities involve discussion 
and negotiations with foreign governments and international 
organizations on refugee matters. In November 1979, President 
Carter appointed Victor H. Palmieri to the position of U.S. 
Coordinator, and the U.S. Senate confirmed him as Arabassador- 
at-large on December 19 , 1979. The Refugee Act of 1980 (Public 
Law 96-212) , which became effective on April 1, 1580, legislatively 
mandates the office. 

According to the Refugee Act (Section 301 (b) (X) - (9)), the 
U.S. Coordinator is responsible to the President for: 

• Overall U.S. refugee policy; 

• Coordination of international and domestic 
admission and resettlement programs; 

• Design* of the overall refugee budget 
strategy with'policy guidance to federal 
agencies; 
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• Presenting the Administration's refugee 
policy and its relationship to federal 
agencies 1 budget requests to Congress; 

• Advising the President, the Secretary of • 

* State, the Attorney General, and the Secretary 
of Health & Human Services on the relation- - 
ship of the overall refugee policy to the 
admission and resettlement of refugees in 
the U.S. ; 

• Representing the U.S. to other governments 
and international organizations concerning 
refugee issues; 

• Liaison between the federal government, 
voluntary resettlement agencies, Governors, 
mayors, and others; 

• Recommending to the President federal priori- 
ties concerning the admission of refugees; 
and m - 

• Reviewing federal regulations, guidelines, 
requirements , and procedures. 

Ambassador Palmieri carries out his role of policy coordinator 
through the Interagency Committee for Refugee Affairs, which meets 
regularly under his chairmanship. The Committee consists of repre 
sentatives of all federal agencies involved in domestic refugee 
programs, including ' the Departments of Health and Human Services, 
State, Labor, Justice, Education, and Housing and. Urban Develop- 
ment. The Committee also includes representatives of other 
federal agencies, including the Office of Management and Budget; 
National: Security Council; Domestic Council; Central Intelligence 
Agency; and the Departments of Defense and Commerce. 

As an interagency coordinator, Ambassador ^Palmieri serves at 
the direction of both the President and the Secretary of State, 
and is assisted by a staff located- at the- Department of State. 
The refugee programs which the Coordinator oversees are expected 
to amount qo a total of $1.1 billion in FY '80. 
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Current priority activities of the Office of the Coordinator 
include: 

review of federal agency activities and 
policy; 

• planning and conducting a series of regional 
conferences in refugee-impacted areas of the 
U.S. to facilitate the coordination of 
federal, state, and local resources affect- 
ing resettlement; „ > 

• planning for improved placement strategies 
for the distribution of refugees among states 
and localities, and for more regular and 
systematic consultation with local govern- 
ment and community leaders on the placement 
of refugees; 

• working with the Departments of State and 
Health & Human Services to develop monitor- 

. ing and evaluation structures for reception 
and placement activities and services to 
refugees after arrival in American communities; 
and 

f working to improve communication between refu- 
gees and other minority groups and to improve 
linkages between refugees and others needing 
services. 

The budget for the Office of the U.S. Coordinator for Refugee 
Affairs in FY '79 was $350,000, and in FY '80 and '81 is approxi- 
mately $550,000. 
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VOLUNTARY AND STATE RESETTLEMENT AGENCIES 
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A. INTRODUCTION - THE ROLE OF VOLUNTARY AND STATE AGENCIES 

IN REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT 

The history of immigration and refugee affairs in the United 
States is rich with the involvement of the private sector. Since 
1946, the private sector has resettled over 2.5 million people 
from all over the world. This humanitarian response of the 
American people has been operated almost exclusively by a group # 
of private, non-profit organizations reflecting the broad ethnic, 
religious, and humanitarian strengths of the United States. The 
organizations and their constituencies have provided the necessary 
human and financial resources. In recent years some state and 
local governments have also undertaken reception and placement 
contracts. The current resettlement agencies include seven 
religious, four secular, and two state organizations: 

• American Council for Nationalities Service 

• American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc. 

• Buddhist Council for Refugee Rescue^ and Resettlement 

• Church World Service 

• Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society, Inc. 
I • Idaho State Voluntary Agency 

• International Rescue Committee, Inc. 

• Iowa Refugee Service Center 

• Lutheran Immigration and Refugee Service 

• National Council of YMCAs 
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• Tolstoy Foundation , Inc. 

• U.S. Catholic Conference 

* 

• World Relief Refugee Services 

Since World War >II the voluntary resettlement agencies have 
been the organizations most directly involved with refugees, 
playing major roles with regard to refugee relief, pre-migration 
planning, orientation and other services to refugees after arrival 
in the U.S., including advocacy regarding refugee issues. The 
agencies, especially, have played a major role with regard to U.S. 
refugee policy, as witnessed in provisions of the Refugee Act of 1980*. 

The voluntary resettlement agencies , have varying national, 
regional, arid local- structures in their resettlement networks. 
Some deliver or coordinate' services primarily from the national 
level and therefore h^ve a strong national presence. Others use 
their national staff to coordinate their programs throughout the 
country and to help stimulate 'both professional and voluntary 
participation at the regional an<| local levels. 

The non- secretari an agencies have normally relied -upon sponsor- 
ship of refugees by individuals, families or community groups, or 
have taken on the tasks of sponsorship directly, through a 
network of local offices with professional and often bilingual 
casework staff. The religious-affiliated agencies have usually 
' linked refugees with their local churches, parishes, or synagogues, 
which provide sponsorship and direct assistance to refugees. 

In the past, the voluntary agencies provided assistance without 
government financial support, using their own staff, volunteers and 
financial resources to provide services to refugees. In recent years, 
however, the federal government has provided the voluntary agencies ^ 
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with supplementary financial support for initial resettlement 
costs'. The Department of Health and Human Services has provided 
funds to voluntary resettlement agencies for the' small number of 
Cuban prisoners and others who have been allowed to leave Cuba 
(not the current Cuban/Haitian entrants) . There is also one 
matching grant program of $1,000 per capita for Soviet and 
other non-Cuban , non-Indochinese refugees, primarily for Soviet 
Jews. The $2 , 000-per-person program ($1,000 from the private 
sector plus the $1,000 federal match) is designed to meet' 
maintenance and training rreeds rather than the reception and 
placement expenses (see Section V 3(e)). ' * 

The State Department provides per capita resettlement grants 
for the majority of refugees entering the U.S. These reception 
and placement grants' are administered through contracts that now 
identify both requirec* and optional services to refugees, which 
are intended to help them attain self-sufficiency as rapidly as 
possible. 
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B. THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE RECEPTION AND PLACEMENT 
CONTRACTS WITH VOLUNTARY AND STATE AGENCIES 

In recent years the Congress has recognized the need to sup- 
plement the resources of the private sector in order to respond 
to the growing need for resettlement opportunities in the U.S. 
and provide partial support for some of the initial costs involved 
in domestic resettlement. This has resulted in per capita pay- 
ments to resettlement agencies under contract to the Department 
pf State's Bureau o'f Refugee Programs. 4 During the summer of 
1980/ the U.S.; government and the resettlement agencies have been 
involved in renegotiating the terms of this contractual agreement, 
and complete terms of the contract have not been resolved at the 
time of this printing. There are, however, certain principles 
of agreement concerning services, that are outlined below. 

Article I of the proposed contract describes the goal of the 

resettlement agencies' (contractors') activities: 

...the Grantee shall use its best efforts' to 
assure successful resettlement of each assigned 
refugee into American- life, leading toward 
economic self-sufficiency and hereby minimizing 
' dependency on state and local assistance. 

Article II specifies the contract period, October 1, 1980 
through September 30, 1982. * 

Article III, which describes "Required Core Services 11 and 
"Optional Services," is printed below: 1 
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ARTICLE III 



RESPONSIBILITIES " 

A.\ Required Core Services 

ujhe Grantee undertakes to assure, either from the resettle- 
ment grants or from other sources, the availability of the 
following assistance up to one year to each refugee who 
arrxves" in the U.S., during the period October 1, 1980 through 
Septeinber 30, 1981: 
\ 

1. Pr^r Arrival 

Secure resettlement opportunity 

♦ / b. Provide needed information to local sponsor 
or resettlement, office 

^c. Make available orientation materials to appro- 
priate, Xintereste'd local ^agencies and individuals 

d. Conduct resettlement preplanning, including 
as appropriate, recruitment and training of 
persons- adequate to render services enumerated 
below ' 

2. Reception 

a. Arrange for the refugee to be met at the air- 
port nearest to the refugee's final desti- 
nation and transported to final or transient 
quarters 

b- Provide temporary accommodations, as necessary, 
/ and assist in obtaining initial housing and 

essential furnishings, vrhich may include one ^ 
month f s rent and security deposit and other 
essential fees necessitated* by the resettlement 
- process 

c. Assure that, food or a food allowance is pror 
vided and that the other basic needs of the 
refugee are met for up to one month after 
airrival or until other resources are available, * 
whichever comes first 

4 

d. Provide minimum clothing for refugees upon 
arrival if necessary 

e. Assist refugees dn applying for a social 
security card and in registering children 
for school 
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Counseling and Referral (performed in coordination with 
other locally available counseling and referral services) 

a. Orientation 

Oral orientation td. refugees and sponsors 
supplemented by: . 

til Generiil : and local multilingual or 
bilingual orientation materials 
developed by the Grantee, local 
coordinating councils, and/or others 
as available 4 

12/ Materials for sponsors, including 
an explanation of the resettlement 
process and the sponsor's role * 

b. Health 

(1) Encourage and assist the refugees as 
soon as possible after arrival to 

seek health services available through ' 
the local health system (public or 
private) and assist refugees with known 
health problems to secure follow-up 
treatment as necessary ' - 

0 

(2) Coordinate with the local health author- 
ities on programs which assist in 
health care, orientation and education 
of the refugee about the healt care 
system 

c. Employment and Services * 

(1) Provide job counseling and assistance 
in placing employable refugees in 
jobs on arrival and/or thereafter as 
necessary and appropriate 

(2) Advise the refugees on the avail- 
ability, advisability and procedure 
for applying for various training 
programs as needed and appropriate 

Consultation with Public Agencies 

a* Inform interested iocal government authorities 
about- the Grantee's resettlement program 

b. Provide advice when requested by local welfare 
or employment services about a refugee 1 s 
employability 

5# 



c. Work with representatives of federal, state 
and lpcal government agencies directly con- 
« cerned with or- affected by jthe resettlement 
.process or which have existing services that 
„. - may be available to the resettled refugees. 

5. Unaccompanied Minors 

The foregoing notwithstanding, the primary undertaking 
of the Grantee with respect to unaccompanied miners 
shall be to place them within an extended family set- 
ting, or . the existing child welfare system, to ensure 
they will have the benefit of the same services and 
protections available in general o minors in that com- 
munity. To the extent necessary, the Grantee will 
cooperate with public welfare authorities to assure 
. that the placements of sucht minor children are legally 
sufficient and appropriate. 

Optional Services 

Funds provided herein may be used in any project or activity 
which is of assistance to Indochinese refugees in the process 
of their resettlement in the United States and their success- 
ful integration into society. Care should be taken to avoid 
duplication of other available and adequate services, public 
or private. Some of these services overlap or expand the 
basic core services outlined in Section A, Paragraphs 1 through 
4 above. The fact that such provisions <fcre repeated in a per- 
missive form in Section B does not minimize the mandatory 
character of the required services in Section A, Paragraphs 1 
through 4. It is understood and agreed that these services 
may tfe provided not only to those refugees arriving in the 
United States during the period October 1, 1980 through 
September 30, '1981 but also to' those refugees who previously 
arrived. These services could include, but are not limited to, 
the following: 

1. Pre-Arrr*/al Services and Facilitation 

a. Administration and policy coordination at' 
national level, 

* b. Public information and education 

c. Securing resettlement opportunities including 
3.ocal service planning, coordination and 
information 

(1) Location of stateside relatives . 

(2) Promotion to prospective sponsors, 
r national distribution 



o (.31 Matching of refugee with local spon- 
sors, with special regard' to matching 
specific needs to resources 

d*. Coordination of travel and local reception 
between ICEM, national agency and sponsor 

Port of Entry Services 

a. Public Health, Immigration, and Customs assist- 
ance 

b. Emergency needs, i** eluding health, clothing 
and food 

c. Arranging for onward bookings, confirmation 
and securement 

d. - Providing care through onward movement €o 

final destination < 

Services Under Recaption and Placement 

a. Arranging for availability of transit facili- 
ties befoire arrival at final destination 

i 

b. Providing ongoing community orientation 

» 

c. Providing ongoing assistance with basic physical 
needs — health, housing, employment and trans- 
pbrtation 

d. . Arranging extensive orientation of individual 

families on basis of self-sufficiency potential 
and means: 

(JL) Employment assessment, employment 

career planning, counseling placement 
and follow-up 

' (.2) Information and referral to public 

services as needed, including MEDICAID 
and Social Security Programs, etc. 

(.3) Assessment of language and skills 
training requirements 

(.4) Provision of training and/or referral 

(5) Utilization of and access to com- 
munity resources to enhance resettle- 
ment process 

e. Furnishing emergency financial and crisis inter 
vention 

C « 

o 
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f. Continue^ monitoring of' reception and place- 
ment process <- 

Ongoing Resettlement Services to Refugees and Sponsors 

o 

a. - Providing family counseling particularly with 

c regard to educational, medical and ^employment 
- problems « 

b. Providing continued orientation and assistance 
* with adjustment problems — social, legal and 

financial 

c. Arranging Immigration counseling and assist- 
ance — adjustment of status and naturali- * 
zation counseling 

,d. Assisting* with job upgrading and introducing 
additional family members into the labor 
market 

e. Working with refugee communities on self-hglp 
activities and assistance to new arrivals. , 

f . Arranging for day care services and providing 
family planning information and counseling 

g. Providing ESL instruction, tutoring and cur- 
riculum development 

< 

h. Establishing revolving loan funding' 

i. Locating relatives in the United States and 
abroad * (t 

j. Arranging- grants or loams for emergency needs, 
including down payments for housing, especially 
for large families 

k. Providing information services, including 
development of materials, interpreter/trans- 
lation services 

1, Assisting with, relocation within the United 
States where warranted 

m. Arranging ongoing community orientation for 
target groups such as the elderly 

n. Assisting refugees with preservation of 

cultural heritage ?md maintenace of cultural 
contact 

o. Establishing and providing mental health pro- 
grams 
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Emergency health care maintenance for con- 
ditions developed during training, care and 
maintenance 

Training and retraining artisans, *ac&demic 
graduates, professionals and technicians 



r-. — Pro viding or arran g ing for s ervices such as 

examinations and payment of tuition which 
materially contribute to employment and income 
. * objectives 

' s. Ongoing monitoring of resettlement programs 

5. Activities Facilitating Effective Management and Delivery 
of Programs 

a* "Coordination with federal, state and Ideal 
government and other service providers 

. * b. Arranging staff development and training, in- 
cluding draining Indochinese, paraprof essionals 
and community volunteers 

c. Meetings and communications — national, re- 
gional and -local networks 

d* Servicing management needs and education 

Article IV of the agreement, still under revision, deals with 

administration of the contract* Article V outlines funding and 

payment procedures* Article VI outlines financial and program 

reporting requirements, and Article VII identifies the program ^ 
liaison office as: 

The Office of Asian Refugees 
Bureau for Refugee programs 
Department of State 
2201 "C" Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20520 

Financial liaison activities are conducted with: 

The Office of Contracts and Grants 

Management and Financial Analysis 
Bureau of Refugee Programs 
Department of State 
2201 "C" Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20520 

56 
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C. VOLUNTARY AND STATE RESETTLEMENT AGENCIES 



THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 
] FOR FOREIGN SERVICE, INC. 



•/ Contact Persons / 



Leon Marion, Executive Director of ACVA 
Ingrid Walter, Chairperson, 

Committee on Migration ■ and Refugee Affairs 

Theron Vanscoter, 
^ Secretary to. the Committee on Migration 

and Refugee Affairs 

The American Council of Voluntary Agencies 

for Foreign SerVice, Inc. 
Committee on Migration and Refugee Affairs 
200 Park Avenue South 
New York / NY 10003 
(212) 777-3210 



The American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service, Inc. (ACVA) was formed in 1945' to provide American vol- 
untary agencies which carry on overseas programs With a forum 
for information exchange, planning and joint action" in consulta- 
tion with the U.S. government, the United Nations and other or- 
ganizations active in relief, development, and refugee assistance 

ACVA has 46 member agencies. The Council's activities are 
facilitated through three committees: the Committee on Develop- 
ment Assistance and the Committee on Material Resources, both of 
which deal primarily with developmental, disaster and material 
aid; and the Committee on Migration and Refugee Affairs, which 
focuses on international and domestic resettlement issues and 
programs. Each member voluntary agency is entitled to one re- 
presentative on each of the committees. 
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The Committee on Migration and Refugee Affairs consists of 
representatives from approximately 26 ACVA membfer agencies. 
Eleven of these agencies have contracts with the Department of 
State for the r ecep tion and p lacement of refugees in American 
communities. The resettlement agencies have established pro-^ 
cessing centers in Southeast Asia through their Joint Voluntary 
Agency Representatives (JVAR) > as well as a processing and sta- 
tistical center in the New York office involved in the process- 
ing of Indochinese refugees accepted by the U.S. 

Representatives of the voluntary agencies involved in refu- 
gee resettlement meet weekly in New York to allocate among the 
participating resettlement agencies the refugees who will be re- 
settled in the United States. It is at these meetings that 
agencies undertake sponsorship of specific refugees from the 
camps overseas. 

The Committee on Migration and Refugee Affairs meets ^gu- 
larly to .discuss cooperative action and to consult with the 
Departments of Healifh and Human Services , Justice, Labor and 
State , the Congress , the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees and others concerned with the world refugee situation. 



*/ Two state resettlement agencies (Idaho. and Iowa) , who are not 
~ ACVA members , also have State Department contracts for 
Indochinese resettlement . 
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fa. AMERICAN COUNCIL FOR NATIONALITIES SERVICE (ACNS)l 
/ Contact Persons / 



Wells C. Klein, Executive Director 
Sidney Talisman, Associats Director 
1 H. Roy Williams, Assistant Director/Refugee Resettlement 

Services * 

Christine Gaffney, Assistant Director/Refugee Resettlement 

Services 

Jan Franklin, Director of Refugee Processing Division 
Nancy Long, Senior Program Associate/Resettlement Services, 
Elizabeth Mueller, ESL Specialist 

American Council 'for Nationalities Service 
20 West 40th Street 
New York, NY 10018 4 
(212) 398-9142 

For a listing of the ACNS member agencies *and affiliates active 
in the refugee resettlement program, see Appendix C (1) 



The American Council for Nationalities Service (ACNS) , is a na- 
tional non-sectarian, coordinating organization 'for a network of 30 
community-supported social service agencies that assist immigrants, 
refugees, and the foreignrborn in adjusting to American society. 

r 

These agencies, the majority called International Institutes or 
Nationalities Service Centers, have a long history of service to 
the foreign-born in -such areas as English language training, immi- 
gration counseling, social and educational services, and inter- 
ethnic programs -and --activities; — ACNS resettles" r^fagei^s ^through — 
its network of member agencies, as well. as through five local re- 
settlement agencies who have affiliated with ACNS in recent years. 

Since 1975, ACNS has* participated in the resettlement of 
Indochinese, Cuban, African, Chilean, and other refugees. Between 
January 1979 and June 30, 1980, ACNS resettled slightly more than 
23,000 refugees. At present, an estimated 90% of the refugees 
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being resettled through ACNS agencies and affiliates are Indo- 
Chinese; the largest proportion of the remaining 10% are Cubans. 

Of ACNS's 30 member agencies, 16 are actively involved in 
current refugee resettlement programs. Almost all 30 agencies are 
involved in some form of assistance to refugees, however, since 
the primary function of all ACNS agencies is service to immigrants 
and the foreign-born within theirs communities. • Such assistance may 
take the form of English language classes, employment counseling, 
or help with adjustment of immigration status. ■ 

' ACNS resettles refugees' primarily through its participating 
member agencies and resettlement affiliates. Generally "the local 
agency or affiliate serves as the sponsor. ACNS : encourages co- 
sponsorships, which may be arranged between, a member agency (or 
affiliate) and a local club or organization, fraternal group, 
church congregation, private individual, or refugee family (in 
cases of family reunification) . Co-sponsor^ work closely .with the 
local member, agency or affiliate • In addition, member agencies and 
co-sponsors often benefit greatly from the participation of local 

volunteers. ; 

The ACNS national organization supports its member agencies 
and local affiliates through a broad program of national' services. 
National ACNS provides site visits, funding, staff development, 
public and sponsor-development information, specialized consultant 
services and technical assistance (in such areas as ESL training, 
accounting and management, fundraising, etc.), and special assis- 
tance with major casework problems if called upon by a member 
agency. National policy is developed jointly by ACNS and its con- 
stituent member agencies, which are fully autonomous. 
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All refugees resettled through ACNS are the direct responsi- 
bility of the local member agengy or affiliate, whose trained 
professional staff oversee all ^the, major aspects of local resettle- 
ment and follow-up. Member agencies participate heavily in special 
projects involving language, mental health, and employment services 
for refugees. 

ACNS agencies have historically provided English language 
instruction to non-English speaking groups in their communities. 
Most have set up language classes for the recent groups of refugees. 
Many agencies also hav*. fall- time job placement staff. Other 
services typically prdvided by ACNS agencies include bi-cultural 
orientation/ health and mental health counseling, family planning, 
information and referral to community resources, adult education 
programs, and social and recreational activities. Most agencies 
also- provide opportunities for some type of inter-cultural or inter- 
ethnic exchanges or programs. 

In addition to its refugee resettlement program and its ser- 
vices for immigrants and the foreign-born, ACNS functions nationally 
in an advocacy role, monitoring Congressional and government agency 
developments in the immigration and refugee fields and promoting an 
equitable national immigration and refugee policy. 

I Principal Publications 1 

ACNS publishes a weekly information service called Interpreter 
Releases , which provides up-to-date technical information on legis- 
lative , administrative, and judicial developments relating to 
immigration and naturalisation. ACNS also publishes a widely used, 
146-page handbook, How to Become a Citizen of the United States , 
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and cooperates with the United States Committee for Refugees, an 

information and advocacy organization, in the publication of the 

U.S. Committee '-s annual World Refugee Survey . * _ 
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b. AMER ICA N FUND FOR CZECHOSLOVAK REFUGEES, xMC. (AF CR)l 



/ Contact Person / 



Dr. Jan Papanek, President * 
Vojtech Jerabek, Executive Director 
"Tatiana Wremenko, Director of Indochinese Program 

American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc. 
1790 Broadway - Room 513 
New York, NY 10019 
(212) 265-1919 

For a list of regional offices and contact. persons 
see Appendix C (2) m 



The American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees (AFCR) , was organized 
in 1948 to help resettle refugees from Czechoslovakia and other 

7 s 

communist-ruled „ countries in Central and Eastern Europe. Though 
its historical emphasis has been on resettling Czechoslovak and 
other East European refugees, AFCR has aided in the resettle- 
ment of refugees from other parts of the world as well. In 1973 
AFCR was active in the resettlement of Asians expelled from Uganda, 
and since 1975 .it has participated in the effort to resettle 
refugees from Indochina. 4 AFCR currently operates a special unit 
for its Indochinese ^resettlement program, employing five Indo- 
Chinese staff members. 

AFCR resettles Czechoslovak and Eastern European refugees 
not only in the U.S., but in Canada, Latin America, Austrialia, and 
other areas of the world, and is also involved in their integration 
in countries in Western Europe. In its 32 years,** AFCR has helped 
to resettle more" than 115,000 refugees worldwide. In FY '80, an 1 
estimated 80% of the refugees it resettled in the United States 
were Indochinese (approximately 4,500); the remaining 20% were 



primarily Czechoslovak. At present, more than 800 Czechoslovak 
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refugees are* in West Germany and about 1,000 ir Austria, both 
groups ^awaiting resettlement either in the U. X S, or some other, 
country. These figures reflect an- upsurge dn the numbers leaving 

Czechoslovakia, and point to part of the challenge that AFCR ex- 

* • * , * 

pects to meet in the coming year. 

AFCR maintains offices in several European countries, as 
well as four offices in the U.S.: its central aeadquarters iri>New 
York City (which also acts as its regional center for t< id- Atlantic 
resettlement), and regional offices in Boston, Ss]t Lake City, and 

San Francisco. The organization's resettlement program is carried 

t 

out primarily through' the medium of these four offices and through 
he aid and co-operation of local Czechoslovak groups and organi- 
zations throughout the United States. 

The national office in New York provides its regional units 
with policy direction, staff training, site visits, and information 
services. Its- four regional offices are responsible for securing 
sponsorships and for arranging local resettlement services — such 
as' English language training, employment placement, orientation of 
refugees and sponsors, medical screening, etc. AFCR also provides 
emergency funds, when necessary, for such basic necessities as 
lodging, food, and clothing. 

AFCR conducts its work in Utah in close cooperation with that 
state's Department of Human Services, which provides free medical 
and other support services to the resettlement population. The 

*/ Within New York City, AFCR's Indochinese resettlement program 

~ is carried out mostly in cooperation with the Concerned Committee 

for Indochinese Refugees, which functions similarly to -an AFCR 

regional office. 
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Utah Department of Family Services also provides fester care ser- 
vices. In addition, more than 175 Czechoslovak refugees are; 
currently enrolled in a job development program in Salt'Lake City, 
funded through a federal (Health and Human Services) matching 
grant. 

The Bostbn office works in close cooperation with state and 
local authorities, local organizations, and Indochinese mutual 
assistance associations in providing refugees with a full range 
of basic resettlement, services. The AFCR office in San Francisco 
is in charge of the reception of all AFCR refugees arriving at 
West Coast airports, and makes the necessary arrangements for them 
to reach their designated destinations. In addition, it resettles 
refugees on the West Coast, the majority of whom are family reunifi 
cation cases. 
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I c. BUDDHIST rr>HNClL FOR REFUGEE RE SrTIB AND RESETTLEMENT 1 



/ Contact Person / 



NATIONAL OFFICE : 

Mr. David Rounds, Executive Co-Director 
Ven Thich Hang Dang, Executive Co-Director 
Buddhist Council for Refugee Rescue and Resettlement 
City of Ten Thousand Buddhas / 
Talmadge, CA 95481 " 
(707) 462-0939 



The Buddhist Council for Refugee Rescue and Resettlement 
became a member of ACVA on July 18, 1980, and is now one of the 
resettlement agencies under contract with the U.S. State Depart- 
ment. Originating from its national office in Talmadge, California, 
this consortium of Buddhist groups across the country is establish- 
ing, branch of f ices in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, arid 
New York City. BCRRR works through existing networks comprised 
of over thirty Buddhist groups, including American, Chinese, 
Japanese, Sri Lankan, Tibetan and Indochinese Buddhist organi- 
zations. 

A unique resettlement model is currently being developed by 
the Council's national office. Through federal funding channeled 
through the State of California Department of Social Services, a 
three-month, training course will be offered, initially to 300 
refugees (75 per quarter) . In order to provide time for both 
recuperation and adjustment, incoming refugees will be housed 
on the campus of the Dharma R«alm Buddhist University. During 
this period of rest and preparation, the refugees will receive 
intensive vocationally-oriented English language training and 
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participate in orientation and acculturation programs.^ in 
addition to classroom work, refugees will go on field trips 
designed to give them a senile of life in American communities.,. 

Upon completion of the initial training, refugees will be 
paired with compatible sponsoring Buddhist congregations. A 
concerted effort is being made to place "free cases" in 
unimpacted geographic areas with an active Buddhist organization. 

In October 1980, the Buddhist Council will begin to resettle 
Indochinese refugees. In most cases , Buddhist temples will under 
take local sponsorship; ix\ some instances, the Buddhist Council's 
branch office will be the official sponsor. 

Operating out of Buddhist temples, branch offices will be in 
constant touch with the national center. Both the national and 
branch offices will work, closely with local Buddhist temples and 
self-help groups, to help them provide the services necessary for 
successful resettlement. Additional funding is currently being* 
sought from the more established Asian cpmmunities, to : support 
the kinds of training and technical assistance needed by local 
Buddhist groups and their resettlement workers to prepare for 
continued involvement. 

| Publications"] 

To give receiving American communities a better understanding 
of refugees, the Council plans to prepare materials explaining 
the Buddhist world view and cultural differences. More details 
regarding this new program are available through the national 
office. 
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/ Contact Persons 7 

BRANCH OFFICES ; 

Mr, Douglas Powers 
BCRRR 

Gold Mountain Monastery 
1731 15th Street 
San Francisco, CA a4103 
(415) 621-5202 



Ms. Nancy Boyd 
BCRRR 

c/o American Council of 

Voluntary Agencies 
200 Park Avenue South 
New York, NY 10003 
(212) 777-8210 
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Id, CHURCH WORLD SERVICE (CWS) 



/ Contact Persons / 



Paul McCleary, Executive Director, Church World Service 
Ronald Stenning, Acting Director, Immigration and 

Refugee Program 
Robert White, Associate Director 
John Tenhula, Consultant/Information Officer 
» Elise Tsomaia, Director, Social Services 
; John Backer, Director, Reception 

! Church World Service Church World Service - LA 

! Immigration and Refugee Program 5250 Santa Monica Boulevard 
; 4J5 Riverside Drive, Room 666 Suite 311 
I New York, New York 10027 Los Angeles, California 90029 I 

; (212) 870-2164 (213) 666-2708 j 

For a listing of the denomination refugee offices, and the 
Ecumenical Refugee Resettlement and Sponsorship Servicss local 
projects, see Appendix C(3) . 



Church World Service (CWS) is the relief and development 
arm of the Division of Overseas Ministries, National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. ' As such, CWS is the focal 
point for coordinating the relief, development, and refugee 

resettlement activities of 32 Protestant, Anglican, and Orthodox 

J 

denominations in the United States. One of the major resettle- 
ment agencies developingxesettiement opportunities for Indo- 
chinese and other m refugees, CWS has been active in refugee work 
since 1946. Church World Service and its denominations are 
commited to the global dimensions and concerns of the refugee 
situation, and to this end CWS works closely' with its colleague 
organization, the World Council of Churches, in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 
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Philosophically, CWS is strongly committed to the "congre- 
gational model" of refugee resettlement. Through the 32 member 
denominations of Church World Service , local congregations enable 
individual refugees or refugee families to become self-sufficient, 

0 

independent community members. The tasks involved in a congre- 
gational sponsorship are viewed as a moral, not a legal, commit- 
ment. 

At present, an estimated 85 percent of the CWS denominational 

resettlement effort is directed at resettling Indochinese refugees 

The balance of this program is applied to meeting the resettlement 

needs of Cuban refugees, as well as Ethiopian, Rumanian, Armenian, 

*/ 

and other refugees. The 15 Protestant, Orthodox and Anglican^ 
denominations active in the CWS refugee resettlement program 
have resettled more than 30,000 Indochinese refugees during the 
past five years, in all 50 states, the District of Columbia and 
Guam. • 

Between. January 1, ,1979 and June 30, 1980, CWS has assisted 
in the resettlement of 25,554 Indochinese refugees, and 6,562 
refugees from other areas of the world. 

CWS's national program and policy guidelines for emergency 
refugee assistance and for sponsor recruitment, education and 
training — as well as for its national advocacy efforts in the 
refugee and immigration sphere — are designed by the Immigration 

*/ At this writing, CWS provides general assistance to the 
~ Haitians who have fled to the U.S., and is not directly 
involved in Haitian refugee resettlement. 

**/ Of its 32 member denominations, 15 have established" Refugee 
Resettlement Offices. 
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and Refugee Program Committee (IRPCOM) , comprised of a refugee 
resettlement officer from each denomination participating in . 
refugee resettlement. 
CWS coordinates : 

(a) International refugee case processing and 
port-of -entry reception; 

-(b) The distribution of refugee cases to denomi- 
national resettlement offices; 

4 

(c) Information services and technical assist- 
ance to denominations (including sponsor 

* information, sponsorship training, and 
consultant services in .bi-cultural orien- 
tation, language training, and social ser- 
vices) ; f 

/ 

(d) r Public information and nat/onal advocacy; 

and y 

(e) Financial and operations management. 

These programs are administered and coordinated nationally by the 
Church World Service Immigration and Refugee Program (CWS/IRP) 
in New York City, in conjunction with a field office in Los 
Angeles. CWS/IRP also coordinates pre-arrival reception (i.e. 
before the refugees reach their final destination in the U.S.) 
through New York, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle airport 
reception services, and emergency funding on a case-by-case 
basis, to refugees and/or sponsors, through denominational offices. 

Following CWS's commitment to the congregational model, local 
resettlement — from local reception through post-settlement 
follow-up — is carried out and financed primarily by sponsoring 
congregations. Sponsoring congregations relate to CWS mainly 
through their respective denominations. Each denomination recruits 
sponsors through its local congregations/ places refugees with 
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them, and continues, with the assistance of various CWS structures, 
to back up the sponsorship. 

Within the past few years, 34 Ecumenical Refugee Resettlement 
and Sponsorship Services (ERRSS) projects have been established 
by CWS through state and local ecumenical organisations, to 
identify sponsors and coordinate ecumenical activities related to 
ref- gee resettlement. These offices work with both local 
ecumenical structures and with the denominations. In addition 
to publicizing refugee needs and developing sponsors in their 
regions, these development offices are designed to provide bi- 
lingual/bi-cultural support services and crisis counseling, assist 
refugees in adjusting their immigration status, and provide 
(and/or advocate for) education, ESL, employment and vocational 
training services in local communities. 

Through conferences held in various regions throughout the 
country, CWS is concerned: with as si s ting-both— religious and — 
secular communities in coming to terms with the challenging 
issues associated with refugee resettlement. These issues 
include minority concerns, the question of undocumented workers, 
the traditional fears many people in the U.S. have concerning 
refugees, including perceived competition in housing and 
employment, the costs and numbers of people involved in our 
refugee program, and other issues of community concern. 

I Major Publications | 

The immigration and Refugee Program of CWS publishes Refugees 
and Human Rights Newsletter four times yearly, to provide infor- 
mation on refugee and human rights situations throughout the world, 
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as well as news and resources to aid those involved in reCugee 
resettlement. CWS also issues periodic Pefugoe Updates ("African 
Refugee Update", "Latin America Refugee Update", etc.) to keep, 
its network of churches, denominations, and resettlement workers 
informed on current issues related to refugee resettlement . 
concerns . 
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I ~ HERRKW IMMIGRANT AID SOCIETY, INC. (HIAS)] 



/ Contact Persons / 



Gaynor I. Jacobson, Executive Vice President 

Ann Rabinowitz, Director of U.S. Operations 

William Males, Supervisor of Post Migration Department 

Dail S to low, Director of Community Services 

Rose Epstein. Supervisor of Pre-Migration Department 

Ezekiel Peai .man, Director of Indochinese Department 

Rita Asen, Indochinese Program 

Beryl Levy, Indochinese Program 

HIAS, Inc. 

200 Park Avenue South 
New York, NY 10003 
(212) 674-6800 

For a list of local offices and affiliates, see Appendix C (4) 



HIAS, the Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society, is the one hundred- 
year old refugee and migration agency of the organized Jewish com- 
munity in the United States. While HIAS has primarily serviced 
Jewish refugees and migrants, over the years it has also worked 

with most of the maj or refuge e migrations to the United States — 

including, in recent years, the refugees from Cuba and Indochina. 
Between January, 1979 and July 31, 1980, HIAS resettled, within the 
U.S., approximately 40,500 Soviet Jews; 7,465 Indochinese refugees; 
and 801 Iranians. HIAS is also assisting in the camps which were 
established for Cuban entrants who arrived in the U.S. in 1980. 

In resettling both Jewish and other refugees, HIAS uses the 
extensive network of local Jewish Federations and their direct- 
service agencies — such as Jewish Family Services, Jewish Voca- 
tional Services and Jewish Community Centers — that exist through- 
out the country. Under the HIAS resettlement pattern, the profes- 
sional staff members of these various agencies within *.he Jewish community 
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take primary responsibi? 4 ty for refugee resettlement; in turn, 

staff members of these agencies often train and utilize the ***** 

« 

services of volunteers. While the primary emphasis for resettlement 
is on Jewish community organization, HIAS also works with synagogues, 
families, and individuals for sponsorship purposes. 

In the case of the Indochinese refugees for which HIAS has 
assumed responsibility in recent years, approximately 75% have- 
been resettled directly by the organized Jewish community. The 
remainder have been resettled through special arrangements established 
with a few local non-sectarian agencies or, in some cases through 
arrangements with local Indochinese mutual assistance associations 
and private sponsors. 

In general , with regard to all refugee groups f the central 
HIAS office in New York City handles pre-arriva7 planning, place- 
ment with local communities f and policy coordination at the 
national level . Reception a nd r e set tleme nt in l ocal communities , 
as well as follow-up services, are conducted by the local Jewish 
social service organizations. These local agencies are organi- 
zationally independent of HIAS and act with full autonomy. HIAS 
monitors the progress of local resettlement programs and conducts 
nationwide seminars on resettlement. In addition , its professional 
case work staff is available to local agencies for advice and 
assistance .as needed. 

The local Jewish social service agencies — often under the 
coordinating aegis of Jewish Federations — provide initial 
orientation, employment assessment and job search assistance, 
enrollment in E3L cl asses , socialization programs, and emergency 
financial and crisis intervention assistance. 
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Follow-up resettlement services provided by Jewish social ser- 
vice agencies include family and educational counseling, help with 
adjustment problems, job upgrading assistance, and the introduction 
of additional family members into the labor market. Other follow- 
up services frequently availably include day care, family planning, 
and assistance to refugee communities in fostering self-help 
programs and activities. 
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fTl INTERNATIONAL RESCUE COMMITTEE 



/ Contact Persons / 

Charles Sternberg, Executive Director, 
International ^Rescue Committee 

Robert DeVecchi, Coordinator of Indochina Project 
International Rescue Committee, Inc. 
386 Park Avenue South 
New York, New York 10016 
(212) 679-0010 

Nan Borton, National Resettlement Coordinator 
International Rescue Committee 
1732 "Eye" Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20G06 
(202) 333-6814 

For list of regional offices and contact: persons 
see Appendix C(5). 



The International Rescue Committee (IRC) is a non-sectarian 
organization which has been involved in all aspects of refugee 
relief and resettlement since„1933. It was established in that 



year to help anti-Nazis escaping from Hitler's Germany find 
asylum. After World War II, IRC assisted thousands of Europeans 
who found it impossible to return to their homelands. 

An integral part of the work of IRC has been the creation 
of investigative commissions, such as the Citizens Commission on 
Indochinese Refugees, which have brought about increased aware- 
ness concerning worldwide refugee problems, and have had a signi 
ficant impact on the formulation of U.S. refugee policy. IRC 
operates internationally, with resettlement offices in Western 
Europe, Latin America*, Canada, Southeast Asia, and other parts 
of the world. It also operates medical, educational, and other 
relief programs in refugee camps overseas. 
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In recent years, IRC has assisted in the domestic resettle- 
ment of refugees from Indochina, Eastern Europe, Russia, Afghani- 
stan, Ethiopia, and Iran, as well as refugees and recent entrants 
from Cuba. The largest group that IRC has helped to resettle are 
the Indochinese. Since 1975, IRC has resettled more than 50,000 
refugees from Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. IRC acts in most 
instances, as the primary sponsor. 

The national IRC headquarters provides oversight and assis- 
tance to the 16 IRC regional offices. Specific national 
staff activities include oversight of regional office staff sizes 
and budgets, program analysis, instruction as to general policy 
guidelines, and the providing of information services. Represen- 
tatives of the national office regularly visit the regional 
offices. The national office convenes annual national meetings 
of the regional directors and annual regional meetings of case- 
workers. The IRC National Resettlement Coordinator works out of 
the organization's V^ashington, D.C. office. 

The regional offices vary in size from five to 22 
employees. Many IRC staff members are, or have been, refugees 
themselves. Directors of the regional offices represent IRC in 
their area and determine^ the day-to-day operations and prior- 
ities of the regional offices. IRC regional office staff 
include professional caseworkers, bilingual resettlement offi- 
cers; and job development and placement specialists— all of whom 
assist in securing the full range of social services, orientation 
language training, and employment assistance necessary for suc- 
cessful resettlement. The regional offices also produce 
orientation materials and other informational materials as needed 
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I g. LUTHERAN IMMIGRATION AND REFUGEE SERVICE (LIRS)| 

/ Contact Persons/ 

Ingrid Walter, Director 

Pre-Arrival Processing: Ruth Dieck, Manager of Processing Unit 
Arrival: Tusja Trelin, Manager of Records, Reports and Reception 
Post Arrival: Marta Brenden, MSW ; Social Services Coordinator" 

Lutheran Immigration and Refugee Service 
Lutheran Council ,in the USA 
360 Park Avenue South 
New York, NY 10010 ■ 

(212) 532-6350 ' ' 

(800) 223-7656 

For a list of regional consultants, see Appendix C(6) 

The national Lutheran program for refugee resettlement started 
in 1939 through the organization of a department of welfare within 
the National Lutheran Council. The department worked with local 
welfare agencies in 'helping Lutheran refugees during World War II. 
Tn "T9T87 the Lu"the f ah7 Re s e ± tl >*merf tT S er vie e^v^¥^clr e afed "¥6"^"esettle 
displaced persons and refugees. Beginning in 1967, resettlement 
work was continued by the Department of Immigration and Refugee 
Services of the Lutheran Council in the USA, also known as LIRS. 
In recent years, Lutheran resettlement programs have assisted 600 
Asians expelled from Ug ia (1972-74); 150 Kurdrsh refugees from 
Iraq ' (1976-77) ; 450 Chi. n refugees from Chile, Peru and Argentina 
(1976-77) ; and 29,150 Indochinese from Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos 
(1975-79). 

The Lutheran Immigration and Refugee Service (LIRS) is a depart- 
ment of the Division of Mission and Ministry of the Lutheran Council 
in the United States. It handles immigration and refugee affairs 
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through a network of about 45 regional consultants, most of whom 
operate out of Lutheran social service agencies located through- 
out the country. These consultants serve as the link, through 
LIRS, to the Lutheran congregations, who are the refugee sponsors 
Community groups and associations can be sponsors with the en- 
dorsement of either a pastor of a Lutheran congregation or an 
appropriate LIRS Regional Consultant. 

The LIRS national office in New York coordinates the entire 
resettlement program by processing cases and providing direct pre 
and post-arrival information interpreter services, follow-up, 
and immigration counseling. Among its additional projects are: 
a special foster care program for unaccompanied minors; an ESL 
program that provides assistance with program development, coor- 
dination of a series of tutor training workshops, and other 

support activities; 45-day placement follow-up evaluations; pre- 

w \ 

paration of a special report on the needs of refugee women; a 
statistical analysis of post-resettlement movements of LIRS- ^ 
sponsored refugees? -and oiJier surveys^. In ^addition to these _„ 
resettlement services, the New York office also provides ongoing 
advocacy for immigrant and refugee groups in the U.S. , and acts 
as Lutheran ombudsman with the U.S. government for refugees and 
immigrants. LIRS coordinates its activities with other national 
and international agencies and works with the various levels of 
government on policy formation and coordination. 

The network of some 45 regional consultants assists local 
sponsor congregations in managing the many aspects of refugee 
resettlement, including arrival and referral services, counsel- 
ing, employment placement and information assistance, placement 

so 
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assistance for unaccompanied minors , and coordination and follow- 
up services. * 

Sponsorship promotion and procurement are performed by 
LIRS in New York, the regional consultants, and supplemental 
staff attached to church body offices. Six regional "matchers 11 
in the New York office assist in the assignment of refugees and 
sponsors. 

1 PUBLICATIONS 1 

Publications provided by LIRS include an LIRS sponsor orien- 
tation manual , a welcome brochure to refugees, Indochinese 
culture briefs, and "Learning English: An Orientation Guide for 
Sponsors of Indochinese Refugees." The quarterly LIRS Bulletin 
serves as the major communications medium between local, regional 
*and national program personnel. LIRS also produced and distri- 
butes the film, "Room For A Stranger." Recipient of the 1979 
Silver Medal in the Current Events Category of the International 
Film and TV Festival (New York) , the film has been helpful in 
promoting good community /refugee relations av.H provides infor- 
mation about LIRS resettlement programs and sponsorships. 

i 
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j h. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YMCAs 

/ Contact Persons- / 

Boris Kazimiroff, Director of Refugee Services 
Ray E. Day, Associate Director of Refugee Services 

National Council of YMCAs 
International Division 
291 Broadway 
New York, NY 10007 
(212) 374-2284 

For a list of regional offices see Appendix C(7) . 



The Young Mens 1 Christian Association (YMCA) became a voluntary 
resettlement agency in October 1979 , when the International Division 
of the YMCA, through its Refugee Services Off ice, co Exacted with 
the Department of State for the resettlement of 2-400 Indochinese 
refugees. Previous to its contract with the State Department, the 
YMCA had been resettling Indochinese refugees as an affiliate of 
Church World Service and through a cooperative arrangement with 
HIAS. 

The Refugee Services Office, located in New '/ork, is the policy, 
planning and coordination center for the YMCA resettlement opera- 
tion. It operates through a network of five YMCA regional offices 
to assist the local YMCAs which are currently active in refugee 
resettlement. The local YMCAs serve as the refugee sponsors. 

There are approximately 1,800 local YMCAs located throughout 
the United States. Approximately three -fourths of the locals are 
affiliated with Metropolitan Management Service Centers, which 
operate out of larger YMCAs to provide support services -to smaller 
locals in their area. Thirty local YMCAs have been involved in 
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refugee resettlement \in an ongoing mariner. Of these, four have, 
been resettling the greatest number of refugees: Houston, Texas; 
Elgin, Illinois; Washington, D.C.; and Way Cross, Georgia. Locals 
in Buffalo, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle provide 
support services to refugees, although they are not engaged^ 

in actual resettlement- programs. / 

The Refugee Services- Office provides both sponsor and refugee 

> 

orientation materials, as well as instruction on the contractual 
requirements of refugee sponsorship, to' the local YMCAs. The* 
Refugee Services Off icq aiso provides information to the locals 
concerning the world refugee crisis and developments in domestic, 
resettlement and, at a local's request, makes site visits to 
provide needed assistance. f 

Regional offices provide locals with various kinds of technical 
assistance, including cross-cultural training and guidance con- 
cerning the use of federal programs* These offices. also convene 
periodic regional meetings of YMCAs ? active in refugee resettlememt 
in order to coordinate regional programs. , s~ 

Local YMCAs frequently publish newsletters and program infor- 
mation materials, to inforta the community about -the scope and goals 
of their resettlement programs..-' Many of the larger. , locals have an- 
"International Committae," which among other issues, takes a 
special interest in refugee resettlement end assists in involving 
the local community*. 

\ . 

I Publications I 

Two regular publications are provided to all local and re- 
gional YMCA resettlement staffs:' Monday , issued weekly by the 
national office? 'and Friday Letter , issued .bi-weekly by the 
International Office of the YMCA. ' 
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/ Contact Person / ' - . : : . 

•^AXla.'d'. XVask/^Dejp^ty Director 
;|-jDepeif tifient ;of '. emigration and 
,-- Refugee ■Resettlement 
'i^Tdist'Qy .Founiistioii, Inc.. 
U50 ^est"l57t&' Street 
New? York, New 1 - York 10019 
-{'212)* '2474-2922' , ' - . 

c ^or ,corita.ct persons /at Tolstoy Foundation regional 
^qf-ficps , a see ^Appendix C (8) . 



■ 'Th'e Tolstoy Foundation is a non- sectarian, charitable organi- 
? zktipn ttetwa?. fbt^ded^in 1939, by Alexandra Tolstoy and other 
v prominent 'Russian emigres, to aid victims of war. The organi- 
'\Z9g^UM^is^i%X fq'ctfsed on individuals of Russian and/or Slavic 

Vfaxigin^ Since* then, the Foundation has expanded its concerns to 

r as§i'st refugees from^ totalitarian regimes. The organization 

currently participates- in the resettlement of Indochinese, Soviet 

andfEas.t; European "refugees. It provides resettlement services 

through its segibhal offices, which work with individual and 

group sensors on^the local level. 

The tftf Is toy Foundation's resettlement activities are Conduc- 
ed & > * c « ~ * * ^ ' . 

ted' through its Dfephrtment of Intmigration and Refugee Resettle- 
ment,^ which has^its national. headquarters in New York City. The - 
ria'tiotikl office assists the. ten regional resettlement offices by 
provida/19 prientafcio'n and processing materials for refugees and 
sponsor^, guidelines on the required services for resettlement, 
and linkages to* outside source?. of assistance. The national 
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office convenes meetings of the regional directors to discuss 
policies and problems every four to six months, with the location 
of these meetings rotating among the regional offices. The 
meetings are followed up by periodic visits to the regional 
offices, and by information bulletins and a national newsletter. 

In the past year and a half, a number of regional offices 
have initiated new programs to provide services for the increased 
numbers of Indochinese refugees presently being resettled. The 
regional office in Southern California established* a school in 
Pamona for a group of Indochinese refugees who needed language 
training, as well as a day care center for their children. The 
school and day care center are now operated by the city. In San 
Francisco, J ;he regional office has recently started an ESL course 
for Indochinese refugees. The Tolstoy Foundation provides similar 
programs in the areas In which its regional offices are situated. 
In adoition, its regional staffs assist sponsors ^nd sponsoring 
organizations in linking refugees up with local services and 
resources in the ccmmrnity. 
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Y. THE UNITED STATES CATHOLIC CONFERENCE 
MIGRATION AND REFUGEE SERVICES 



/ Contact Persons / 



U.S. CATHOLIC CONFERENCE U.S. CATHOLIC CONFERENCE 

MIGRATION AND REFUGEE SERVICES MIGRATION AND REFUGEE SERVICES 

1312 Massachusetts Avenue , NW 1250 Broadway 

Washington, DC 20005 New York, NY 10001 

(202) 659-6625 (212) 563-4300 

John E. McCarthy Robert Wright 

Executive Director Assistant Director 

Don G. Hohl Geraldine Owens 

Associate Director Resettlement Coordinator 

Mark D. Franken Anastasia Bilous 

Coordinator for Refugee Programs Resettlement Coordinator 

Gerard Wynne George Kokiko 

Director of Program Development Technical Assistance Specialist 
Vu Khac Thu 

Administrative Assistant 



William Reich 
ESL Coordinator 



For a list o£ Regional offices 
see Appendix C(9) 



Migration and Refugee Services (MRS) of the U.S. Catholic 
Conference (USCC) , is the official agency of the Catholic Bi- 
shops % of the United States in the areas of migration/ immigra- 
tion, and refugee affairs. Affiliated with the International 
Catholic Migration Commission , it is part of an international 
Catholic network that seeks to resettle refugees in 32 countries 
throughout the world. In the past 30 years, the Catholic Church 
in Africa has resettled over one million persons. 

USCC is currently resettling aporoximately 45% of the Indo- 
Chinese refugees entering the U.S. and is working with over 60% 
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of the Cuban entrants who have entered the IKS, since April 1980 • 
USCC is also involved in the resettlement of refugees from other 
parts of the world, including Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union, 
Ethiopia, the Middle East, China, and South America, 

Through its formal structures, USCC has been able to develop 
over 150 diocesan resettlement offices, each with professional 
staff and complete social services back-up (usually through the 
Catholic Charities office) • These affiliated resettlement offices 
provide support and assistance to both sponsors and refugees. 

The policies and administration of the USCC/MRS refugee pro- 
grams are coordinated by the national office in Washington, D,C, 
The national office also maintains close liaison with the public 
information and education programs of the U.S. Catholic Conference, 
and provides public information, program guidance, and technical 
assistance to the diocesan resettlement offices* 

The USCC emphasizes the parish sponsorship concept, although 
.when appropriate a sponsoring relative may provide the necessary 
resettlement support with back-up from a diocesan resettlement 
office* 

In addition to the provision of a wide range of planned 
services to refugees after arrival, many USCC resettlement pro- 
grams are supplemented with employment- placement, vocational, 
and English language programs, some of which are funded under? 
contract to states that are managing refugee assistance programs. 

Because of the unique issues involved in refugee resettlement, 
USCC has sought- to provide special programs in several areas. For 
example, at the diocese in New Orleans, which receives fatherless 

i 
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families , a comprehensive day-care program has been set up to per- 
m;' * working mothers to participate in training activities. This 
day-care program uses the educational facilities of a local uni- 
versity. 

Additionally/ most diocesan resettlement programs emphasize 
job development and vocational training programs. In some in- 
stances , USCC has developed "halfway houses by renting, buying, or 
using existing vacant dwellings (such as convents or schools) to 
provide immediate temporary care, medical screening, and orienta- 
tion programs tc new arrivals. 

USCC also provides a wide range of legal services, including 
counseling, representation, and training, to refugees and aliens 
while they adjust their status from refugee to permanent resident 
alien and, eventually, to naturalized citizenship. Diocesan re- 
settlement programs have cooperated with the U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service to identify and train paraprofessionals 
in completing necessary documentation. 

USCC conducts regional staff training programs to provide 
technical assistance in program development and manpower services 
to diocesan resettlement offices. 
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Ik . WORLD R ELI EF REFUGEE SE RVICES 

/ Contact Person 7 

T.G. Manghalm 

Vice President for Refugee Services 
World Relief Refugee Services 
National Association of Evangelicals 
P.O. Box WRC 
Nyack, NY 10960 
(914) 353-1444 

See Appendix C (10) for list of regional offices and 
cooperating agencies 



World Relief has been operating as a voluntary agency since 
January, 1979; since then, it has resettled 18,000 Indochinese 
and 8,000 Cuban and Haitian entrants, and hac recently begun an 
African resettlement program. The agency serves 62 Protestant 
denominations under the umbrella of the National Association of 
Evangelicals. World Relief's network consists of ten regional 
offices (whose locations correspond to the federal government's 
ten regional offices) , two special offices (in Miami and New York) 
to serve Cuban/Haitians, 69 volunteer consultants, 39 denomina- 
tional representatives, and 36,000 individual churches. 

Usually, church congregations act as sponsors. In any case, 
World Relief feels that refugee sponsors should always have the 
backing of a local church, whose congregation can donate needed 
commodities, time, and funds, provide employment opportunities 
and access to church-related social service agencies, and offer 
additional services (such as medical or dental care) donated by 
church meitbers. - i 
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World Relief's central offices in Nyack, New York provides 
resource materials, training and coordinating services to its 
regional offices. World Relief has sponsored occasional confer- 
ences and orientation workshops for its regional coordinators, but 
more often staff members from the Nyack office travel to the 
regional offices to provide initial training and assistance. In 
addition, the Nyacic office distributes resource materials to its 
regional coordinators , including : 

• A Sponsors Manual , which outlines the sponsor's 
responsibilities in supplying needed household items 
and other services, introducing the refugees to 
education and available social services, and orienting 
them to their new environment; 

• A Resource Manual , which details the various social 
service and cash assistance programs available in each 
of HHS's ten regions, and is available to sponsors 
through World Relief's regional offices; 

• A manual for the' refugees explaining some American 
social customs and orienting them to the home and 
community; 

• A Speakers 1 Bureau to help generate sponsorships in 
local communities; 

• Several films and filmstrips to help sponsors under- 
stand the refugees 1 backgrounds ( problems, and needs 
upon arriving in the United States; and 

• Other support materials for use by regional offices 
and consultants* 

Regional office staff work with the affiliated churches in 
the area on a one-to-one basis to develop and train sponsors. 
Special services, such as ESL programs arid education and orienta- 
tion programs for women are developed depending on the particular 
needs of the community. .Efforts are being made to cqoperate with 
other existing local agencies to provide both core and optional 
services. 
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I 3. STATE AGENCIES - ] 



I a. IDAHO -STATE VOLUNTARY AGENCY 



/ Contact Person"/ - 





■ 


Helen 


Huff 


Adult 


Learning Center 


Boise 


State University 


Boise, 


ID 83725 


(208) 


385-3681 



The Idaho State Voluntary Agency is housed within the Adult 
Learning Center at Boise State Universi+y. Its contract with the 
U.S. Department of State was signed in January 1980; since then . 
the Age* zy has provided assurances of resettlement for 26 Indo- 
Chinese refugees. 

Contact people have been identified within community-based 
organizations throughout the state to help recruit and train 
sponsors. Sponsoring groups include service and civic organiza- 
tions, community groups, and educational institutions. 

Potential sponsors are initially visited by a staff member 
from the Agency office in Boise, who explains the duties and 
responsibilities they are expected to undertake. Further meetings 
are held with the Agency's contact people at the appropriate com- 
munity organization serving the area in which the sponsors are 
located. Seven or eight such meetings usually take place before 
the refugees' arrival, and sponsors are provided with information 
packets on orientation, sponsorship responsibilities, available 
cash assistance and social services. 

Follow-up counseling, outreach and ESL programs are provided 
through the Idaho Refugee Service Center, which has been in exis- 
tence since 1979. (From 1975-79, these services were provided by 
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the Adult Learning Center at Boise State University.). Funded by 
the .Department of Health and Human Services the Idaho Refugee 
Service Center plans to subcontract with the Idaho Adult Basic 
Education network for outreach and follow-up throughout the state. 
This program will employ outreach teams in each of the state higher 
educational system's six regional adult education service areas, 
to provide on-going support to refugees and sponsors. 
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IOWA REFUGEE SERVICE CENTER 



/ Contact Person / 



Colleen Shearer 
Director 

Iowa^ Refugee Service Center 
150 Des Moines Street 
Des Moines, Iowa 50316 
(515) 281-4334 



The Iowa Refugee Service Center's (IRSC) participation as a 
resettlement agency began in September 197 5. Its contract with 
the Department of State has been renewed continuously since that 
time, and IRSC has resettled 3,500 Indochinese refugees of the 
total of 6,500 in the state. The majority (2,200) of the refugees 
resettled by IRSC are Tai Dam (Laotian) . 

Although IRSC is a separate and distinct state agency, its 
Director is also the Director of the Iowa Department of Job 
Services. This appointment underscores the importance that the 
Center and Iowa Governor Robert D. Ray place on job placement for 
newly-arrived refugees. 

Sponsor recruitment and training are centralized in the IRSC 
office in Des Moines, but staff members travel throughout the 
state to work with active and potential sponsors. Sponsors are 
recruited from churches, civic and service organizations, neigh- 
borhood groups, emoloyee groups, and individuals who are able to 

i 

commit the necessary resources. In one case, the small city of 
Laraoni, Iowa, became a sponsor. Occasionally sponsors are 
suggested by a voluntary agency within the state; in like manner, 
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IRSC often refers potential sponsors to voluntary resettlement 
agencies with which they have a natural affiliation (as in the 
case of some churches) . 

The Iowa Refugee Service Center provides sponsors with day- 
long workshops, individual consultations, and written materials j 
in order to educate them in fulfilling their sponsorship duties 
and responsibilities. Sponsors become familiar with orientation 
procedures and with the employment, language training and social 
service programs available in Iowa communities and from the state 
and federal governments. 

The Center has prepared films for volunteer tutor instruction 
and in preparing similar productions that will portray the cul- 
tural backgrounds of various Indochinese ethnic groups , their 
specific problems and needs in adapting to American society, and 
some sponsorship duties. f These films will be shown at sponsor , 
workshops. 

Recently the $350 per refugee payment from the State Depart- 
ment was increased to $500. Of this amount, IRSC makes $250 per 
refugee available to the refugee or sponsor upon arrival in the 
state. The balance is held as an account on which the refugee 
may draw for emergency needs. 

Refugee applications in the state for cash assistance are 
strongly discouraged by the Center, unless there is no immediate 
alternative. IRSC advises its sponsor to initially register re- 
fugee families for medical assistance only and almost never 
recommends that the family be registered for more than Medicaid 
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and food stamps as a first step, preferring instead that the 
sponsors provide the assistance needed. 

In additicn to its functions as a resettlement agency, IRSC 
is also funded by the Department of Health and Human Services for 
resettlement support programs. These programs and services are 
available to all refugees resettled in Iowa and their sponsors/ 
IRSC divides its services into four major categories: 

• Employment/Training, Education and Family 
„ Reunification; 

• Social Services and Health; 

• Volunteer Services; and 

• Communications and Publications. 

Each unit works close^^v^it^-its^cou^iterparts within the state 
government and in the private sector. The Center maintains two 
toll-free Hotlines for information and referral services: (800) 
362-2780; (800) 362-2923. 

The Iowa Refugee Service Conter employs eight outreach 
workers (two Vietnamese, two H'mong, two Tai Dam, and two lowland 
Lao) to follow-up with the refugees that it has resettled, as 
well as provide advice and guidance to other refugees and sponsors 
The information gathered by the outreach workers and through 
informal coversati^ns with refugees and sponsors is categorized 
(i.e., job seekers or those receiving cash assistance who poten- 
tially could find employment) for follow-through. Those people 
are then contacted to set up counseling sessions or to inform them 
about job openings. Information and family counseling are 
provided informally through telephone calls, direct contact by 
outreach workers, or scheduled appointments with counseling staff. 

n w 
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/ Contact Persons / 




Karl Beck 
Director 

Office of African and Latin 

American Refugees 
Department of State 
Bureau of Refugee Programs 
Washington, DC 20521 
(202) 632-4807 


Jerome Hoganson 
Director 

Office for European and Near 

Eastern Refugees' 
Department of State 
Bureau of Refugee Programs 
Washington, DC 20521 
(202) 632-9109- 


Hank Gushing 
Director 

Office of Asian Refugees 

Department of State 

Bureau of Refugee Programs J 

Washington, DC 20521 

(202) 632-0604 



I The Program 



Within the Department of State, the Bureau of Refugee Programs 
is primarily responsible for the development, implementation and 
operation of policies and programs for the United States' partici- 
pation in the relief and resettlement of refugees throughout the 
world, and for the initial resettlement of refugees accepted to ~ 
the United States. 

■> 

The initial domestic placement and resettlement of refugees ; 

f 

is carried out primarily by 11 voluntary agencies (7 religiously 
affiliated and 4 non-sectarian) and 2 state agencies, all 
under contract to the Department of State. These contracts for 
domestic resettlement are managed by the Bureau of Refugee Pro- 
grams. Relations between the Department of State and the various 
voxuntary agencies are often carried out und|er the auspices of 
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the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, 
Inc. (ACVA) , which, among other functions, provides a forum in 
which voluntary agencies can coordinate their refugee resettle- 
ment activities. 

Each participating voluntary agency, as part of its contrac- 
tual agreement with the Bureau of Refugee Programs, receives a 
grant of several hundred dollars per refugee for the provision of 
initial reception and placement services. The voluntary agencies 
regard this as "seed money" for their efforts, since the grant 
usually does not cover the complete cost? of resettlement. 

The voluntary agencies locate local sponsors for the refu- 
gees — usually churches, parishes, synagogues, local community 
organizations, or sometimes individual families, refugee rela- 
tives,, or local offices of the voluntary agencies themselves. It 
is expected that these sponsors will virk toward the economic 
self-sufficiency of "the refugees as soon as possible* 

Please see Section V ("Voluntary and State Resettlement 
Agencies") for descriptions of the role of voluntary and state 
agencies in refugee resettlement, the resettlement contract, ' and 
individual agencies, and ACVA* 

I Program Eligibility 11 

The Refugee Act of 1980 defines a refugee as: 

(a) any person who is outside any country of such 
person's nationality or, in the case of a 
person having no nationality, is outside any 
country in which such person last habitually 
resided, and who is unable or unwilling to 
return to, and is unable or unwilling to avail 
himself or herself of the protection of, that 
country because of persecution or a well- 
founded fear of persecution on* account of race, 
religion, nationality, membership in a particu- 
lar social group, or political opinion; or 
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(b) in such special circumstances as the 

President after appropriate consultation 
(with Congress) may specify, any person 
who is within the country of such person's 
nationality or, in the case of a person 
having no nationality, within the country 
in which such person is habitually resid- 
ing, and who. is persecuted or who has a 
well-founded fear of persecution on 
account of race, religion, nationality, 
memfiership in a particular social group, 
or political opinion. The term 'refugee' 
does not include, amy person who ordered; 
incited, assisted, or otherwise partici- 
pated in the persecution of any person on 
account of race, religion, nationality, 
membership in a particular social group, 
or political opinion. 

Once individuals are formally identified as refugees under 
the U.S. program they must meet minimum health ?*nd security re- 
quirements before thfey are granted entry into the U.S. Addi- 
tionally, their admission is subject to prioritization on the 
basis of the following categories: 4 

Category I: persons who have immediate family in 

the U.S. (parents, children, spouse); 

Category II: persons who have worked for the U.S. 

government in a meaningful capacity; 

Category III: persons who were formerly associated 
with U.S. policies or programs; and 

Category IV: persons not in categories I-III, who 

should b.e granted entry on humanitarian 
grounds . 



| Number of Refugees in the Program | 

The Refugee Act of 1980 prescribes that for each of Fiscal 
Years 1980, 1981, and 1982, the Attorney General may admit up to 
50,000 refugees under the "normal flow" provision of the bill, 
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...unless the President determines, before the 
beginning of the fiscal year and after appro- / 
priate consultation /with Congress/. • .that 
admission of a specific, number of refugees in 
excess of such number is justified by humani- 
tarian concerns or is otherwise in the national 
interest. */ 

In succeeding fiscal years (1983 and following) , the Presi- 
dent will recommend the number of refugees to be admitted, fol-> 
lowe v d by appropriate Congressional consultation (as specified in 
the Refugee Act of 1980) . 

\ Indochinese Refugee Program [ 

At an -United Nations-initiated conference in Germany from 
July 20-22, 1979, the U.S. pledged to resettle 14,000 Indochinese 
refugees per month over a period of one year. More^ than 50 
nations participated in this conference, the majority of whom 
pledged to increase their commitments to care for refugees in 
countries of first asylum and to resettle Indochinese refugees. 
The U.S. has fulfilled its Geneva commitments, helping to reset- 
tle a substantial portion of those in the refugee camps in 
Southeast Asia. In FY '80, 168,000 Indochinese refugees were 
resettled in the United States. The Administration has proposed 
that our present rate of resettlement (14,000 per month) be main- 
tained in FY 1 81. 

| Soviet, Eastern European and Other Refugee Programs 1 

In FY 1 80, 62,500 refugees in these categories were resettled 
in the U.S., and approximately 49,000 are expected to resettle in 
the U.S. in FY •81. % 

*/ For the full text of the Refugee Act of 1980, see Appendix A(l) 

i 

i 
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I Program Mandate/Authorizing Legislation \ 

Refugee Act of 1980 (Public Law 96-212) . / 
The Immigration and Naturalization Act. ' 

■ Relevant Publications | - ^ 

U.S. Dep artment of State . "Migration and Refugee Assistance 

— FY '81 Congressional Submission". 

Report to the Congress of the United States by the Comptroller 

General: The Indochinese Exodus: A Humanitarian Dilemna . U.S. 

General Accounting Office. (April 24, 1979). 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 



BUREAU OF REFUGEE PROGRAMS ~ BUDGET 



Programs 



Program . 
Activities 



1980 1981 v ; 

Estimated .Appropriation 1 Increase or 
Expenditure Request Decrease 



Domestic 
Indochinese 
Refugee Program 



a. Selection and 
documentation . 

b. Resettlement 
movements 

c. Reception and 
placement grants 

Subtotal 



$ 9,596,977 $ 9,500,000 $- 96,977 

121,461,000 121,800,000 * 339,000 

84,000,000 88,200,000 + 4,200,000 

$215,057,977 ' $219,500,000 $+ 4,442,023 



Domestic Soviet, 
Eastern European 
and Other 
Refugee Programs 



a. Care and 
maintenance, 
incl. selection 
and docmentation 

b. Transportation 

i 

c. Placement grants 

Subtotal 



$ 29,739,390 
7,200,000 
16,061,500 
$ 53,000,890 



$ 37,118,000 
7,340,000 
15,330,000 
$ 59,788,000 



$ + 7,j78,610 
+ 140,000 
731,500 
$ + 6,787,110 
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Total 



$268,058,867 ■' $279,288,000 



$+11 ,229,111 
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" B. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH & HUMAN IsERVICES 

. •'. - 

1> OFFICE OF REFUGEE RESETTLEM ENT 

1 * • 

As defined under the Refugee Act of 1980 , the HHS Office 
of Refugee Resettlement is responsible for providing assistance 
to refugees after their initial placement in U.S. communities. 
This is done primarily through existing federal programs which 
are administered through state governments, with the federal 
government providing the funding through reimbursement. 

For purposes of clarity, this section will first describe 
Social Services, Cash Assistance, Medical Assistance, and "Other 
Activities" in terms of assistance available to Indochinese 
refugees.. Under the provisions of the Refugee Act of 1980, 
however, these services will be available to ail refugees legally 
admitted to the United States. Later sections will describe 
specific programs for refugees from Cuba, the Soviet Uniop, and 
other countries. 



(A list of HHS/ORR Regional Program, 
Directors appears in Appendix D) I 
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I a. SOCIAL SERVICES I 

. ■ . I ; 

/ Contactb Person 

Mary sj?illane 
Director, Operations. 
Office! of Refugee Resettlement 
330 C Street, SW 
Switzer Building 
Washington, DC 20201* 
(202) 245-0403 ? 

Whereas the Refugee Act of 1980 limits (to 36 months) the 

i 

period during which the federal government will reimburse the 
states for the costs of cash and medical assistance for refugees, 
this time limit does not apply to social services provided by 
states to* eligible refugees. These services- may be prqvided 
under the guidelines of Title XX of the Social Security Act, or 
by following Office of Refugee Resettlement instructions 
specifically for Refugee Social Services • 

; As can be seen from the array of services listed below, sub- 
stantial emphasis is put on language training and manpower ser- 
vices. While needs of refugees are great in many areas, it is 
felt that making language training and manpower; services available 
to adult refugees as soon as possible after arrival is one of the 
most effective means of building a solid base upon which each 
individual can proceed toward self-sufficiency. 

I The Program and Eligibility I 

Refugees are eligible, if they meet income and resource 
V 

criteria, for the broad range, of social services offered 



*/ Recipients are limited to specific levels of resources — funds 
~ in bank accounts, liquid assets, etc* 
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through the states under Title-XX of the Social Security Act. 

Under Title XX, each state prepares a Comprehensive Annual 
Service 'Plan (CASP) describing the types of services it will 
make available to eligible residents. ' As states are allowed 
a certain amount of flexibility in the development of their ' 

o 

CASP, Title XX services may vary somewhat from state to state. 
Critical special service needs specific to refugee populations 
frequently. haye not been taken into account during the Title 
XX planning process. Also, because of state flexibility regard- 
ing services planning rTa^necessary Title XX service may be avail- 
able to refugees in one state but not in Another. 

To help make the availability of services to refugees more 
uniform nationally, ORR has established a number of services 
for which refugees may qualify, irrespective of Title XX guide- 
lines. (ORR Action Transmittals 79-33 and 80-3) . 

These services , and -refugee eligibility, are outlined below: 

Must be within 

income limit 1 Mu'lst be" unemployed 
or receiving ^ Ag£ or receiving cash 
Service * cash assistance * limit * assistance 

- Outreach No No No 

- English as a 
Second Language 

(ESL) Instruction * No Yes No 

- Manpower: 

a. Career 

counseling No Yes No 

b . Employability 

plan No Yes Yes 



*/ Must be 16 years or older and not a full-time student in 
elementary/secondary school. 
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Service 

c. Job "orientation 

d. Job development- 

e. Job placement — 
& follow-up 

£. Assessment 

- Vocational Training 

- Skills recertification 



Must be within 
income limit 
or receding 
cash assistance 

No*— 1 

Yes 



No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 



- Day care and transpor- 
tation necessary for 
participation in an 
employability or ser- 
vice plan Yes 

- Social adjustment 
services , including 

a. Information & 

referral services No 

b. Emergency services No 

c. Health (incl. mental 
health) related 
services No 

d. Home Management 
services No 

e. Orientation 

services No 

- Translation & inter- 
preter services Yes 



Must be unemployed 
Age or receiving cash 
limit* assistance 



-Yes- 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



NO 



NO 
No 

NO 
No 
NO 
N<5 



- NO- 
No 

NO 
Yes 
No 
No 



No 



No 
NO 

NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 



Refugee Social Services, provided both under Title XX guide-, 
lines and the criteria listed above, may be provided by state and 
county welfare agencies as well as by other public and private 
agencies. 
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Specific information concerning a particular state's Refugee 
Social Services funding procedure can be obtained from the State 
-Refugee -Program-Coordinator- or^ ORR Regional Director's Office \ 
(see Appendix D) . Guidance regarding the availability of social 
services is provided by county^ welfare offices to all individuals 
who apply for cash or medical assistance. In addition, various 
federal publications and voluntary agencies and their sponsor 
networks can provide .guidance regarding the availability of social 
services to refugees in a particular community. 

Relevant Publications^ 

ORR AT-80-6 (August 29, 1980)° "Refugee Resettlement Program 
- Policy changes under the Refugee Act of 1980" 

Report to Congress , Indochinese Refugee Assistance Program-, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare; Social Security 
Administration, Office of Refugee Affairs (December 31, 1979) . 

SSA Action Transmittal 79-33 (August 24, 1979) - "IRAP. 
Revisions in IRAP S6cial Services Requirements" 

SRS Action Transmittals 75-27 (June 9, 1975) - "Vietnamese 
and Cambpdian Refugees" 

ORR AT 80-2 (April 28, 1380).. - "-IRAP - Interpretation of 
Health Related Services" 

NOTE: In the normal program, Title XX services are reimbursed 
at only 7 5% by the f federal government. All social services 
provided to refugees on a 100% federally reimbursable basis are 
therefore considered Refugee Social Services, rather than Title XX 
services, even if provided according to Title XX. guidelines. 
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I -Budget ~| 

In FY '79 ORR obligated nearly $31,5 million to the states 
for social services for Indochinese refugees • For FY '80, O^R 
has received $58,6 million for state social services programs, 
and an additional $36,1 million through the FY f 80 supplemental 
budget, totaling $94*7 million. The supplemental budget was* for 
social services for all refugees • 

For FY '81, ORR has requested an appropriation of $93.7 
million for social service programs • This includes an as yet 
undetermined, amount for national demonstration* projects and 
other special activities* The budget request is for social "ser- 
vices for all refugees, not just Indochinese refugees* 
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I i>, CASH assistance! 

! 

V Contact Perg6n7 

Shing Jew » I 

' Office of * Refugee Resettlement 
330 *C Street, SW 
Switzer Building 
Washington, DC 20201 
(202) 472-3799 



1 The Program I . 

Needy refugees may receive cash assistance under Section 412(e) 
of the Immigratr on and Nationality Act. Under current poli- 
cies, need ds determined under the standards of the Aid to Fami- 
lies with, bependent^Childrdn (AFDC) program in the refugee's 
state of residence . The rules for refugee cash' assistance approx- 
imate the rules for AFD£, with the major exception that refugee 
cash assistance is available regardless of family composition. 
Refugees who qualify for the Supplemental .Security Income (SSI) 
program on the basis of age (65 or over), blindness, or disability, 
and meet the national incbme* and resource standards for eligibi- 
lity applicable under tha^ program, receive SSI benefits. 

The Refugee Act of t 1980 authorizes, the Office of Refugee Re- 
settlement tc assume tSe costs of cash, assistance to refugees for 
a period of three years* after they enter"' the U.S. ORR pays 100% 
of the assistance cost for those refugees who are eligible for 
Refugee ^Program assistance, and reimburses states for their nor- 

9 

mal share of the cost of providing AFDC benefits to qualified 
refugees. The Social Security Administration cc itinues to pay its 
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normal federal share of assistance to those refugees, and the 
entire federal benefit to SSI recipients. The Office of Refugee 
Resettlement also reimburses .states for any supplementary payments 
made to : refugee SSI recipients. 

I Program Eligibility I 

To receive cash assistance refugees must meet the same incOme- 
and resource criteria as non-refugees. That is, they are limited 
to specific levels of resources (bank accounts, liquid assets) 
specified by the state in which they settle, and to income limi- 
tations set by these states. They also receive the same levels 
of assistance as do non-refugees, with the amounts varying widely 
from state to state. 

I Number of Refugees in Program] 

In FY '79 (totals are not complete; some states still have 
reimbursement request. outstanding); there were averages' of 28 r 621 
monthly AFDC recipients within the refugee population and 26,806 
monthly "Refugee Program Assistance" recipients. In addition, 
an average of 2,800 cases received SSI payments. 

- As of February 1, 1980, some 130,000 Indochinese refugees -- 
or 43.2% of those admitted to the United States as of that date - 
were receiving some form of AFDC or "Refugee Program Assistance". 



I Information Dissemination | 

Information provided by the voluntary resettlement agencies 
and their sponsor networks, and state human resource agencies 
explain the availability of cash assistance. 
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„ l Program Mandate/Authorizing Legislation 1 

Title IV* of the Immigration and Naturalization Act of 
Titles IV-A and XVI of the Social Security. Act permit refugees 
to quality for AFDC and SSI if they meet the established eligi- 
bility criteria. 



1 Budget | 

ORR f s reimbursement to states (not completely closed; some 
states still have reimbursement requests outstanding) for AFDC 
-for refugees totaled $16.1 million for FY '79. 

ORR's reimbursement to states for the "Refugee Program 
Assistance" totaled $39.6 million in FY '79. 

SAA advises that for FY • 79, SSI payments to refugees totaled 
$4.8 million. ORR reimbursement for state supplemental SSI 
benefits totaled $2. .9 million in FY '79. 

Administrative reimbursement to states totaled $8.9 million 
for FY '79. 

For FY '80, ORR's total refugee cash assistance (AFDC, 
refugee assistance, SSI) appropriation is $1§2.5 million, and an 
additional $16.8 million through the FY • 80 supplemental budget. 

For FY f 81, ORR has requested an appropriation of 
$266.5 million for total cash assistance. 



1 Relevant pudii cations i 

Report to Congress , Indochinese Refugee Assistance Program, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare; Social Security 
Administration, Office of Refugee .Affairs (December 31, 1979). 

\ 
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I c. MEDICAL ASSISTANCE 

/Contact. Persqn7 . 

David Howell 

Office of Policy and Analysis 
Office of Refugee Resettlement 
Switzer Building 
330 C Street, S.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20201 
(202) 426-6510 



| The Program | 

The Office of Refugee Resettlement reimburses states for 
100% of the costs of medical assistance provided to needy and 
eligible refugees during their first three yeprs in the United 
States. Medical services provided to refugees are often covered 
by the Medicaid program which is administered by the Health Care 
Financing Administration (HCFA) . Though the expense for Medicaid 
benefits is normally shared between the states andf the federal 
government, the portion of Medicaid costs^jaopially paid by the 
states is paid by ORR in the case" "bt refugefes-r-^To qualify for the 
Medicaid program, refugees generally must be eligible for federal 
cash assistance programs. " 

» Refugees who do not meet the normal eligibility criteria for 
federal cash assistance programs may still receive federally-funded 
'^medicaid assistance^ Such medical assistance is technically not 
called Medicaid, though the financial services provided under this 
medical assistance program are the same as those offered under a 
state's Medicaid' program. ORR pays the full cost of this non- 
Medicaid, medical assistance program. 
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dumber of Refugees in the Program! 

As of February l f 1980 there were 71 , 903 refugees eligible 

for Medicaid benefits and 99 , 361 eligible for non-Medicaid medical 

assistance. 

information Dissemination 

Information provided by the voluntary agencies and their 
sponsor networks and state human resource agencies explain the 
procedures to apply for Medicaid and non-Medicaid assistance. 

Program Mandate/Authorizing Legislation! 

Title IV/ of the Immigration and Naturalization Act and 
Title XIX of the Social Security Act permit refugees to qualify 
for Medicaid. HEW Policy Instruction SRS-AT-75-27 (June 9, 1975) 
establishes ^eligibility criteria for the receipt of non-Medicaid 
medical assistance. 

jfUdgetl 

In FY '79, States reported Medicaid costs relating to 
Indochinese refugees of $4.2 million. The Medicaid costs normally 
assumed by HCFA in the case of refugees were probably also about 
$4.2 million in FY f 79. Non-Medicaid medical assistance costs 
were $16.5 million. 

In FY * 80, ORR's total refugee medical assistance appropr- 
iation is $82.0 million , and an additional $8.5 million through 
the FY '80 supplemental budget. The supplemental funds were re- 
quested to provide medical assistance to non-Indochinese refugees. 
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For FY '81, ORR has requested an appropriation of 
$139.4 million for Medicaid and non-Medicaid medical assistance 
for all needy refugees. / 

The increase in the budget is primarily due to the high 
levels of refugee arrivals and the acknowledged greater need for 
services by these new refugees. 
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1 d. OTHER ACTIVITIES"! , * ? 



I (1) THE UNACCOMPANIED MINOR PROGRAM | 



/ Contact Person7 

William R. Eckhof 
Refugee Program Specialist 
HHS/ORR, Switzer Building 
330 C Street, SW - Room 1229 
Washington, DC 20201 
(202) 245-0403 



t The Program | 

Most unaccompanied -refugee minors are resettled in the United 
States through two national voluntary resettlement agencies, the 
U.S. Catholic Conference (USCC) and the Lutheran Immigration and 
Refugee Service (LIRS) , under guidelines prescribed by the Office 
of Refugee Resettlement. 

The Director of ORR assumes legal responsibility, including 

financial responsibility, for the unaccompanied refugee minor from 

the time the minor leaves the camp of first asylum until he or she 

V 

is finally placed in the receiving state. Final placement means 
that legal (and financial) responsibility for the minor has been 
established in the state of resettlement. 

i 

i 

Before a minor is placed in a community, the local USCC or 
LIRS office consults with appropriate state or local child welfare 



*/ The United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) 
is responsible for the provision of food, shelter services, 
and protection to unaccompanied refugee minors while the 
unaccompanied refugee minor is in a camp of first asylum. 
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authorities, and an arrangement is made whereby legal responsibi- 

l *" 
lity for the care and maintenance of the unaccompanied minor i v s 

established. The Office of Refugee # Resettlement reimburses states 
for local costs incurred , pursuant to ORR guidelines , on behalf of 
care, maintenance, and services to the child. 

Since a principal objective of the program is family reunifi- 
cation, unaccompanied refugee children are not eligible for 
adoption . 

More than 2,200 unaccompanied minor Indochinese refugees havte 
been resettled in the United States since 1975; approximately 1,500- 
of them have arrived since January 1979 i 4 
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i (3) HOTLINES 1 



The Office of Refugee Resettlement has . funded the operation 

of several hotlines to aid in refugee resettlement. 

S • Orientation Resource Center 

3520 Prospect Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20007 
1(800) 424-3701 

This project provides orientation and resettlement 
information to refugees and sponsors of refugees. 
The staff consists of multilingual Indochinese. 
(See page under National demonstration Projects.) 

• National Indochinese Clearinghouse and Technical 
Assistance Center (NICTAC) 

3520 Prospect Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20007 
(800) 424-3750 

This project provides specific, practical inform- 
ation on all aspects of language training, and 
formal education for refugees, to teachers / 'education- 
al administrators, voluntary agencies, sponsors, 
social service providers. 

• Refugee Leaal Assistance Project 
(800) 334-0074 

In North Carolina, call collect (919) 682-0315 

This Hotline offers legal advice to refugees and 
their sponsors. 
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|_e. SOVIET AND OTHER NON-C UBAN , NON-INDOCHINESE REFUGEES | 
| RESETTLEMENT PROGRAM / " 

I 

/ Contact Person "7 • * 

BurtOn Hobson 
Refugee Program Specialist 
Office of Refugee Resettlement 
Switzer Building - Room 1229 
330 C Street, SW 
'Washington, DC 20201 
(202) 472-3793 



I The Program 1 v 

In FY '79 Congress initiated a matching grant program to pro- 
vide assistance to Soviet and other non-Cuban, nori-Indochinese 
refugees through voluntary resettlement agencies. The Program 
provided that the HHS's Office of Refugee Resettlement would 
reimburse national voluntary resettlement agencies for up to 50% 
of their resettlement costs, up to a maximum of $1,000 per refugee 
Thus, a voluntary agency planning to spend $2,000 or more per 
refugee for resettlement services would be eligible for „a maximum 
federal grant of $1,000 per refugee. 

These federal grants may be used for those resettlement 
activities that contribute materially to acculturation, in order 
to assure employment and earnings objectives. The following are 
the major prqgram components: 

• English-as-a'-Second -Language training 

. • Employment counseling, job development, and 
job placemen^ 

• Vocational and technical training, and pro- 
fessional retraining 
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• Maintenance assistance and/or health care 

• Serviced which facilitate employment and 
'earning objectives or which contribute to 

acculturation 



I Budget | 

In FY '79, HHS's Office of Refugee Resettlement reimbursed 
the voluntary agencies for $26.2 million. Of this amount, about 
$25.7 million was used by the voluntary agencies to aid Soviet * 
Jewish refugees. 

In FY 80 the budget was $20 million, with an additional 
$5 million added bv an FY '80 supplemental appropriation. For 
FY '81 ORR has requested an appropriation of $24 million for 
this matching grant program. 

I Program Mandate/Authorizing Legislation ! 

Legislative authority for this program is provided by the 
Migration and Refugee Assistance Act of 1962 (Publip Law 87-510) 
and the Foreign Assistance and Related Programs Appropriation 
Act, 1979 (Public Law 95-481). While the Refugee Act of 1980 
begins to coordinate the various refugee resettlement programs, 
Congress has made it clear that it intends to continue this 
special matching grant program. 
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I f. • CUBAN PROGRAM] 

/ Contact Person"/ 

Eouis Milite 

Office of Operations 

Office of Refugee Resettlement 

Switzer Building - Room 1229 

330 C Street, S;.W. 

Washington , dVc. 20201 



j The Program | 

This program refers primarily to different groups of Cuban 
refugees who entered the United* States between 1959 and 1979, It 
does not include the 1980 Cuban, entrants who have been arriving 
in the United States. 

Cubans who entered the United States after September 30 , 1978 , 
and who have been granted refugee status within tha meaning of 
the Refugee Act of 1980 , \/ are eligible for the full range of 
cash assistance, medical assistance and social services that states 
normally provide for their residents. The Office of Refugee: 
Resettlement provides 100% reimbursement to states for the provi- 
sion of these services to Cuban refugees who entered the United 
States aftea; September 30, 1978. j 

For those Cuban refugees who entered the U.S. before September 
30, 19j78, the Refugee Act of 1980 authorizes the Office of Refugee 
Resettlement to provide reimbursement to states at the following 
levels : 



V As of this writing, the recent wave of Cuban entrants" does 
not fall into this category. 
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of the non-Federal costs of 
providing cash and medical 
assistance to Cuban refugees 
who were receiving such assis- 
tance before September 30, 1978 



r • in FY '80, for 75% 
*' • in FY '81, for 60% 
" ' • in FY ' 82 , for 45% 
* in FY 1 83 , for 25% 
the Office of Refugee Resettlement also will provide 100% 
reimbursement to states for the non-federal costs of Supplemental 
Security Income (SSI) payments to CuLan refugees who were receiv- 
ing this assistance before September 30, 1978. 

For FY '81, ORR has requested an appropriation of $44,800,000. 
In addition, the Office of Refugee Resettlement's Miami Office 
is responsible for verifying eligibility for Cubans who are eligible 
to- receive benefits under the Cuban phasedown program.' 
For additional information contact: 

Mr. Manolo^ Rodriquez Fleitas 
Director, Miami Operations 
747 Ponce de Leon Blvd. 
Coral Gables, FL 33134 
(305) 350-4118 

For an explanation of the Federal policy concerning the new 
Cuban entrants, see Appendix 'A (3) and the HHS sections on Cuban/ 
Haitian Entrants programs. 
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1 q. CUBAN /HAITIAN ENTRANT PROGRAMS 



C 



(1) GASH ASSISTANCE 



/ Contact Person / 

Richard Parkins 

Office of Refugee Resettlement 
Switzer Building 
330 C .Street, *SW ! 
Room 1231 

Washington, DC 20201 
t (202) 245-0403 



The Program | , - j 

9 Aid to Families with Dependent Children . 

Cuban ,and Haitian arrivals/ designated "Cuban/ Haitian Entrants r 

(status pending) ", are eligible to apply for Aid to Families with 

*/ 

Dependent Children (AFDC) ; AFDC is normally a Federal-state 
matching funds program. The Office of Refugee Resettlement (ORR) 
reimburses states for 100% oi the state's normal share of the cost 
of providing AFDC benefits, to Cuban and Haitian entrants who 

qualify.. The nornial Federal share is paid for by the Social 

• t 
, v , 

Security Administration. 

AFDC is 'designed to aid children that are deprived of support - 
or care because of death, absence or incapacity of a parent. The * 
child musv be'unmarried, under age 18, and living with an immediate 
relative. Children over 16 years of age, and who are not enrolled 
in school, must be in a job incentive program to be eligible for 
AFDC<a * * 



*) Cubans and Haitians who. arrive after October 10, 1980 are not 

.eligible. These persons are eligible for. General Assistance 
; ; - (see below) . . . 
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Since AFDC is administered by the states, eligibility require- 
ments and benefits vary according to state. In some states ^ 
children 18 to 21 years old who are enrolled in school are covered. 
Twenty-six states have programs to cover children with unemployed 
parents. AFDC allotments are intended to raise a household's 
income to the standard of "need" as defined in that state. 

Supplemental Security Income 

Cuban and Haitian arrivals, designated "Cuban/Haitian Entrants 

(status pending)", are eligible for Supplemental Security Income 

(SSI)..~* SSI is a Federal program that is paid for by the Social 

Security Administration. In some states, additional funds are 

added to SSI payments. ORR reimburses states for 100% of their 

^supplemental SSI payments to Cuban and Haitian entrants. 

To qualify for SSI, a person must satisfy the criteria relating 

either to age f blindness or disability: 

* ft The age criteria stipulates those individuals 
65 years or older; 

• - Blindness refers to individuals that are 

defined as legally blind; 

o 

• Disability is defined as the inability to 
engage in any substantial gainful activity 
due to medically determinable physical or 

, t mental impairment expected to result in death, 
or that has lasted or can be expected to last 
fcfr a continuous period of 12 months. 



*/ As with AFDC, Cubans and Haitians who arrive after October 10, 
1980, are not eligible. These people are eligible for General 
Assistance (see below) . 
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SSI benefits are intended to supplement an individual's income, 
after certain deductions, in order to raise it to a level of $238 
monthly (or $357 for a married couple) . If the individual resides 
with another person or persons, the benefits are reduced by. one- 
third. 

General Assistance * 

General Assistance is the name usually applied to state and 

local programs established primarily for limited income persons 

who cannot qualify for programs such a? SSI or AFDC. Not all state 

and local governments provide General Assistance. "Cuban /Haitian 

Entrants (status pending) " as well as post-October 10, 1980 
*/ 

arrivals,— are eligible to apply for General Assistance. General 
Assistance is normally funded either entirely by states or by state- 
local matching funds. However ORR reimburses states (who in turn 
reimburse local governments) for 100% of the cost of providing 
General Assistance to Cuban and Haitian entrants not eligible for 
AFDC or SSI, and post-October 10, 1980 arrivals. 

While eligibility requirements vary from state to state, the 
usual recipient of General Assistance is a single person or 
childless .couple with limited or no income or resources. General 
Assistance payments are usually set according to AFDC-pre scribed 
levels. 



*/ Post-October 10, 1980 Cuban and Haitian arrivals have been 

given temporary, reviewable parole status (see page 13H of the 
Overview section on Cuban and Haitian Entrants) . 
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I Program Eligibility 



To receive cash assistance, Cuban and Haitian entrants must meet' 
the same income and resource criteria as non-entrants. These in- 
clude the income limitations, as well as the limits on the levels of 
resources allowed (bank accounts, liquid assets, etc!) specified by 
the states in which they settle. 



1 Authorizing Legislation 



Title V (the Fascell-Stone Amendment) of the Refugee Education 
Assistance Act of 1980 (P.L. 96-422), establishes that the President 
"shall exercise authorities with respect to Cuban and Haitian 
entrants which are identical to the authorities under Chapter 2 
of Title IV of the Immigration and Nationality Act." 

Section 412(a) (1) oj: Chapter 2 cf Title IV of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, as amended by -the Refugee Aqt, of 1980 , 
authorizes cash assistance for refugees. 



Budget 



As of January 30 f 1981 f the \0f f ice of Refugee Resettlement has 
reimbursed to states, for cash and medical assistance to Cuban and 
Haitian entrants (and related administrative costs), $15.6 million 
for FY * 80, and $57.2 million for the first two quarters of FY f 81. 



1 Information Dissemination 



Information concerning cash assistance for Cuban and Haitian 
entrants can be obtained from state and local general assistance 
and human services agencies, as well as from voluntary agencies 
assisting in resettlement. 
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| Relevant Publications"! | 

Cash assistance policies) used by the Office of Refugee 
Resettlement for both refugees and Cuban and Haitian entrants , 
are set forth in ORR's Program Instruction ORI*-AT-80-6 "Policy 
Changes Under the Refugee Act of 1980..." (August 29, 1980). 
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(2) MEDICAL ASSISTANCE 



/ Contact Person / 



Richard Patkins 

Office of Refugee^ Resettlement 
Switzer Building/ 
330 C .Street f S.W* 
RoonTl231 

Washington, DC 2Q200/ * % 
(202) 245-0403 • 



1 The Program | ' % . 

** " * 

Medicaid 

i Medicaid is a state-administered program designed to pay medical 

» * 

expenses for economically disadvantaged, persons* Eligibility 



*/ 



requirements and benefits vary from, state to state;— however, 
there are Federal minimum standards which all participating states 
must meet. States have the option of extending the program beyond 

these minimum standards to allow for a wider range of recipients 

- / 
and coverage .for additional categories faf medical .services. 

* Cuban/Haitian arrivals , designated "Cuban/Haitian Entrants 
(status pending) " , are eligible for Medicaid if they are otherwise 
qualified according, to state criteria.^ 

- Though the expense for Medicaid benefits is normally " shared 
between K the states and the Federal' government, the portion of 
Medicaid costs normally paid by the states is paid by ORR in the 
case of the state costs for Cubair and Haitian, entrants. Reimburse- 
ment Ms restricted by the limits of available appropriations. 



ERLC 



*/ One state, Arizona, has no Medicaid program. 
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According to Federal standards, states must give Medicaid 
coverage to all AFDC recipients. Medicaid coverage for SSI reci- 
pients is not automatic. However, participating states must have 
Medicaid plans for the aged, blind and disabled, though the eligi- 
bility requirements for a state's Medicaid plan may be more strict 
than the SSI requirements.. 4 Federal standards also require states 
to offer mandatory coverage for AFDC and SSI "fringe" groups, such 
as persons who have received AFDC during the previous four months , 
\ or children, ages 18 to 21, who meet all AFDC eligibility require- 
ments except for a state-imposed age restriction. 

According to Federal guidelines, states must provide the 
following minimum Medicaid benefits: « 

• physician services; 

• in-patient hospital care; 

• out-patient and rural care; 

• laboratory and x- ray services; skilled nursing 
care for persons over ace 21; and, 

• a child health plan known as "Early and Periodic 
Screening, Diagnosis and Treatment". 

f States have the option of extending coverage to other medical 

services. 

Medicaid payments are made directly to the providers of the 
medical services, not to the Medicaid recipients ♦ • 

Other Medical Assistance 

Cuban and Haitian arrivals who do not participate in the 
Medicaid program are still eligible for whatever services a state 
would provide to a medically indigent person* These services are 
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normally provided through state , county and municipal hospitals , 
and community health facilities* ORR reimburses for 100% of 
the cost of providing these medical services to Cuban and 
Haitian entrants, including post-October 10, 1980 arrivals. 
As with Medicaid, reimbursement is restricted by the limits 
of available appropriations, 

| Program Eligibility"! 

Determination of Medicaid eligibility for Cuban and Haitian 
entrants is made on the basis of the eligibility criteria of the 
state in which the entrant is residing. To receive medical 
assistance other than that provided under Medicaid , Cuban and 
Haitian entrants must meet the same income -and resource criteria 
as. non-entrants, 

{"Authorizing Legislation [ 

Title V (the Fascell-Stone Amendment) of the Refugee Education ' 
Assistance Act of 1980 (Public Law 96-422) , establishes that the 
President "shall exercise authorities with respect to Cuban and 
Haitian entrants which are identical to the authorities under 
Chapter Two of Title IV of the Immigration and Nationality Act", 

Section 412(a) (5) of Chapter Two of Title IV of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, as amended by the Refugee Act of 1980, autho- 
rizes the provision of medical assistance to refugees. 

In addition, persons given "Cuban/Haitian Entrant" status by 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service are paroled under 
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Section 2^2 (d)(5) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, and 
accordingly meet the requirements for Medicaid eligibility as 
expressed in Section 4-60-10, F of the Medical Assistance Manual . 
(The Medical Assistance Manual is a book of Medicaid program guide- 
lines that is issued by the Health Care Financing Administration.) 

* * - 

Budget"! 

As of January 30, 1981 the Office of Refugee Resettlement has 
reimbursed to states, for cash and medical assistance to Cuban and 
Haitian entrants (and related administrative costs), $15.6 million 
for FY '80, and $57.2 million for the first, two quarters of FY, 1 81. 

1 Information Dissemination 

Information about medical assistance for Cuban and Haitian 

entrants can be obtained from state and local general assistance 

and human services agencies, as well as from voluntary agencies 

assisting in resettlement. 

.... ( <•» 

| Relevant Publications 

Department of Health and Human Services, Health Care Financing 

Administration, Medicaid Action Transmittal -HCFA Pub. 17 (July 1, 

1980) . Subject: "Medicaid Eligibility of Recent Cuban/Haitian 

Entrants" . 
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\ (3) SOCIAL SERVICES 



/ Contact Person / 



Richard Parkins 

Office of Refugee Resettlement 
Switzer Building 
330 C Street, SW 
Room 1231 ; 
Washington, DC 20201 
(202) 245-0403 



The Program 



Cuban and Haitian entrants are eligible, if they "meet income 

*/ • i 

and resource criteria,- for a broad range of social services. 

The Office of Refugee Resettlement (ORR) may reimburse states up 
to 100% of the cost of providing social services to Cuban and 
Haitian entrants; however, budgetary constraints have not permitted 
this level of reimbursement, except for FY '80 retroactive costs. 
Social services must be provided either under the guidelines of 
Title XX of the Social Security Act, — or by following ORR 
instructions established 'for Cuban/Haitian entrant social services. 
' States may contract with public or private non-profit agencies to 
provide these services. 



*/ Recipients are limited to specific levels, of resources: funds 
in bank accounts, liquid 'assets, etc. 

**/ Under Title XX, each state prepares a Comprehensive Annual 
~ Social Service Plan (CASSP) , describing the types of services 
it will make available to eligible residents. Because states 
are allowed a , certain amount of flexibility in the development 
nf +hfti r CASSP, Title XX services may vary somewhat from state 
to state. 
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Cuban and Haitian entrants are eligible for the following 
*/ 

social services:— 

• Outreach • • 

• English-as-a-Second-Language instruction * 

• Vocational assistance 

- Career counseling 

- Establishing an employability plan 

- Job orientation 

- Job placement and follow-up 

- Assessment 

• Vocational training 

• Skills recertification 

• Day care and transportation necessary for 
participation in an employability or social 
service plan 

• Social adjustment services , including: 

- Information and referral 

- Emergency services. 

- Health (including mental health) related 
services , 

- Home management services 
Orientation servxces 

• .transportation and interpreter services. 

ORR Reimbursement to States 

A state may claim social "service costs (including related 
administrative costs) which have been incurred by the state or by 
local governments on behalf of Cuban /Haitian entrants , to the extent 
that such costs have not been covered by other Federal funds , and 
with the following limitations : 

(a) ORR reimbursements are not authorized for 
elementary and secondary education; and 

(b) With respect to adult education and English 
language instruction , states should first 

, seek funding from the U.S. Department of 

Education. 



*/ F on^dditio nal informat ion^ reader s ar e" ref erred-to-the-ref ugee 
Social Services program description on pages 75-79. 
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[^Authorizing Legislation | 

Title V (the Fascell-Stone Amendment) of' the Refugee Edubation 

♦ 

Assistance Act of 1980 (P.L. 96-422),. establishes that the President 
"shall exercise authorities with respect to Cuban and Haitian 
entrants which are identical to the authorities under Chapter 2 
of Title IV of the Immigration and Nationality Act*" 

Section 412(a) (1) of Chapter 2 of Title IV of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, as amended by the Refugee Act of 1980, 
authorizes Federal reimbursement to states for the provision of 
social services. 

i ; ; 

! 

Budget [] 

As of January 30, 1981, ORR has reimbursed to states, for the 
provision of social services to Cuban and Haitian entrants (and 
related administrative costs), $3.3 million for FY '80, and 
$9,4 million for the first two quarters of FY '81, 

1 Information Dissemination 

Information concerning social services for Cuban and Haitian 
entrants can be obtained from state and local general assistance . 
and human services agencies, as well as from voluntary agencies 
assisting in resettlement. 

Relevant Publications"] 

ORR guidelines relating to social services are set forth in 
Program Instruction SSA-AT-79-33 (August 24, 1979), as clarified 

and ISterpfeted by ORR-AT-80-1 (March 26, 1980) -and- ORR- AT- 8 0-2 

(April 28, 1980) . 
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1 (4) STATE PLANS FOR THE CUBAN /HAITIAN ENTRANT PROGRAM \ 



I Contact Persons / 



Refugee State Program Coordinators, 
See Appendix E, page 291. 



On September 9, 1980, the, Of f ice of Refugee Resettlement 
published program regulations in the Federal Register (Vol. 45, 



No. 176) entitled "Refugee Resettlement Program; Plan and Reporting 



T 

Requirements fcjr States."—' These rules set forth the requirements 
for refugee services under Title IV of the Immigration and 



National ity 5 Act, as' amended by the Refugee Act of 1980. One 
of these requirements is the submission of a State Plan for assist- 
ing in refuged, resettlement. In accordance with the Fascell-Stone 
Amendment (Title V) to the Refugee Education Assistance Act of , 
1980 (Public Law 96-422), states must also submit plans for their 
Cuban /Haitian Entrant Program as a condition for receiving Federal 
reimbursement for services to Cuban and Haitian entrants. ' 

Under ORR guidelines, each State Plan must fulfill the following 
terms "and conditions: ~~ — — — v- 

(a) The state agency responsible' for administering 
(or supervising the administration of) the 
Refugee Resettlement Plan will be responsi- 1 
ble for administering (or supervising the 
administration of) the Cuban/Haitian Entrant 
Program. 



*/ These requirements are described in the Section entitled 

-Refugee Resettlement J2rogxam_Pl£in_ jan d Report ing Requ iremen t s 
for States", pgs. 134-136, 
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(b) The state is required to encourage the ef-r 
fective resettlement of Cuban and Haitian 
entrants , and promote economic self- 

'su^f iciency as quickly as possible , through 
the effective use of cash assistance, medical 
assistance, and support* services, via the 
' methods described in the State Plan for 
Refugee Resettlement. 

(c) The State Coordinator (asr defined in the 

. Federal Register , Vol.' 45, No. 176, September 
* 9, 1980), who is responsible for ensuring 
coordination of .public and private -resources 
in refugee resettlement, is to be responsible 
for ensuring coordination of public and pri- 
vate- resources' in Cuban and* Haitian Entrant 
resettlement. 

(d) The, state is required to provide for the 
care and supervision-of^ and insure that 
legal responsibility is arranged for, un- 
accompanied Cuban and Haitian Entrant 
children within the state The state is 
also required to submit a statement (subse- 
quent to the issuance of an Action Trans- 
mittal regarding unaccompanied" Cuban/Haitian' 
Entrant minors) indicating the procedures 

to be observed in arranging for the legal 
responsibility of these children, as well 
as describing programs and services to be 
undertaken in their behalf. ' 

(e) The state is required to use the procedures 
described in its State Plan for Refugee 
Resettlement to identify *those Cuban and 
Haitian entrants who, at the time of re- 
settlement in the state* have medical 
conditions requiring (or medical histories 
indicating) a need for treatment or bbser- 

vat ion , and for the monitoring of. any 

necessary treatment" or o bservation^— — — — 

(f) The state is required to provide assistance 
and services to eligible Cuban and Haitian 
Entrants without regard to race, religion, 
nationality, sex, or political opinion. 

(g) The state is required to comply with the 
following: tl) The provisions of Title IV, 

. Chapter 2, <9f the Immigration, and .Nationality 
Act (as amended by the Refugee Act of 1980) — 
as applicable to the provision of assistance 
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to Cuban and Haitian Entrants under Section 
501 (a) V of the Refugee Education Assistance v 
Act of 1980; (2) official issuances of the 
Director of the Office of Refugee Resettle- 
ment; (3) all applicable regulations; and 

(4) the provisions 1 of the state's own State v ^ 
Plan. The state must, amfend this plan as 
needed to comply with standards , goals, arid 
priorities established by the Director of 
the Office of Refugee Resettlement. 
<*> 

(h) The state must administer its Cuban/Haitian 
Entrant Program in accordance with the 
regulatory requirements regarding: State 

Plan amendments; submittal of plans for * * 

Governor's review; maintenance of records — 
and reports; and confidentiality of records 
, which are applicable to the Refugee Resettle- 
ment Program. ' , ' 

In addition, states must. submit expenditure reports covering 

c ' 

their retrospective reimbursement for FY '80, and their reimburse- 
ment for each quarter of FY • 81. Quarterly reports are due 45 days 
after the close of each quarter. (Separate reports are required 
for, FY '80 and for each quarter of FY '81.) 

As of January 31, 1981, 30 states— had submitted state plans 
and Were participating. in the Cuban/Haitian Entrant Program. These 
states are: Alabama, Arizona, California, Connecticut, District of 
Columbia, Florida,, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan; Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, ©New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. 



V The Fa seel 1- Stone Amendment. 



**/ The District. Of .Columbia and Puerto Rico are included, as they 
. v "T are also required^ to submit the equivalent of a c "State ^Plan" . 
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1 (5) CUBAN/HAITIAN ENTRANT PROGRAM - OTHER ACTIVITIES 



(i.) The Unaccompanied Minor Program for 
Cuban and Haitian Entrants 



/ Contact Person/ 

Beth McDaid 
Supervisor 

• Cuban and Haitian -Entrant Unaccompanied 

Minor program 
Office of Refugee Resettlement 
Switzer Building - Room 122? 

* 330 C Street, SW 
Washington, DC 20201 
(202) 245-0979 



The Program 1 

The Office of Refugee Resettlement (ORR) , fully reimburses 

,-the states for services to unaccompanied entrant minors* As o*.e 

4 of the requirements for a state's participation in the Cuban/Haitian 

Entrant Program, the state must submit^ a statement to ORR setting 

forth procedures for providing for the legal responsibility of entrant 

unaccompanied minors ; and for" extending care and maintenance to 

these minors in accordance with the provisions of the Refugee Act 

-of 1980* These procedures must also conform with other applicable 

Federal policies, regulations, and action transmittals concerning 

unaccompanied minors. The statements are required under instructions 

contained in an action transmittal issued by ORR, and can be obtc ined 

* / 

from Refugee State Coordinators (see Appendix E, pg* 291)- or from 



*/ Refugee State Coordinators .also serve as Cuban/Haitian Entrant 
State Coordinators in states which participate in 0RR f s Cuban/ 
Haitian Entrant Program- These states are listed on pg. 950 
and are identified in Appendix E "Refugee State Coordinators" • 
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Office of Refugee Resettlement Regional Directors (see Appendix D, 
pg. 290) . 

Because in many cases close relatives of unaccompanied minors 
may be living in Cuba, Haiti; or the United States, unaccompanied 
entrant minors are *iot eligible for adoption* 



Program Eligibility 

A Cuban/Haitian Entrant unaccompanied minor is a person who: 

(1) Has not yet reached eighteen years of age — 
or such higher age as may be the established 
age in the state of placement, according to 
its child welfare plan (submitted to HHS under 
Title IV-B of the Social Security" Act) ; 

(2) Entered the country unaccompanied by a parent 
or an immediate, adult relative — i.e., 
grandparent, aunt, uncle or adult sibling — or 
by any aduit who arrived having documentable 
legal evidence of custody of the minor; 

(3) Has no .parent (s) in the United States; and 

(4) m Meets the definition of Cuban/Haitian Entrant 

(see Overview, Cuban and Haitian Entrants, 
Pg. 13A) . 



Number of Unaccompanied Minors in the Program 
~* Between April 20 and December 31, 1980, approximately 2,500 
Cuban and Haitian unaccompanied minors have been resettled in 
the United States. 



Information Dissemination 



Action Transmittal ORR-AT-80-7, issued on December 10, 1980 

i 

(directed to state agencies administering entrant resettlement 
programs and to other interested agencies and organizations) pro- 
vides instructions concerning the statement required of states on 
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procedures for assuming legal responsibility for, and care and 
maintenance of , unaccompanifed entrant minors. 

I Program Mandate/Authorizing Legislation | 

Title V of therRefugee Education Assistance Act of 1980 (Public 
Law 96-422) , states that the President "shall exercise authorities 
with respect to Cuban and Haitian entrants which are identical 
to the authorities which are exercised under Chapter 2 of Title IV 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act" (as amended by the Refugee- 
Pet of 1980) . . „ 

7 Title III, Part B, Section 311 of the Refugee. Act of 1980 
provides for supervision of , and legal .responsibility f or, unaccompa- 
nied refugee children (see Appendix A(l), pg. 238). 

Title III, Part B, Section 311< of the Refugee Act of 198Q 
also provides that, as a condition for receiving assistance undet - 
that chapter, a state must submit to the Director of. the Office 
of Refugee Resettlement, - Department of Health and Human Services > 
a plan which satisfies listed requirements. Requirement (iv) 
pertains to plans concerning "the care and supervision of and legal 
responsibility for unaccompanied refugee children in the state." 
(See Appendix A{1), pg. 236.) 



Budget 

In FY '80, ORR reimbursed to states approximately $650,000 for 
the care and supervision of unaccompanied Cuban and Haitian Entrant 
minors . 
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(ii») Data Systems and Analysis ^ Cuban/Haitian Task Force 



Contact Person / 



Larry G. Willets 

Data Systems and Analysis Division 
Cuban/Haitian Task Force 
1133 - 15th Street, NW 
4th Floor 

Washington, DC 20005 
(202). 653-593,0 



1 The Program | ? 

The Data Systems and Analysis Division of the Cuban/Haitian 
Task Force maintains computerized files and provides statistical 
information on approximately -125, 000 .Cuban and 25,000 Haitian 
entrants .(including Cubans/^and Haitians who entered the U.S. after 
October 10, 1980). ) 

The division provides the data and analytical reports neces- 
sary for the planning, Evaluation and day-to-day operations of the 
Task Force's programs/ Daily and weekly reports are issued which 
summarize arrival and resettlement statistics. Monthly reports 
cover a wide range of topics, such as Cuban and Haitian occupation 
profiles, and information on Haitian migrant farm workers. Special 
reports are provided as needed, and other information is available 
uponf request. The Division also coordinates a computerized locator 
service to help Cuban and Haitian entrants locate their relatives 
in the United States. 

. The Division's data system involves operations at the Task 
Force Headquarters in Washington, D.C., the Task Forced Miami 
office, end -the resettlement camp at Fort Chaffee, Arkansas. 1 
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Data at Fort Chaffee includes the files^of the Cubans processed 
through the other resettlement camps- (Eglin, McCoy and Indiantown 
Gap) • 

The main data bases for both the' Cubans and Haitians contain 
information on: * " ( * 

• Age/sex data on the entrant population? 

• Sponsor , (voluntary agency and/or family member); 

• Initial destination (city/state'j ; t 

• Other socio-deraographic variables (marital 
status 9< education level , occupation). . 

Basic information on each entrant is collected initially at 

each processing center. Destination ia added at the time of" 

placement. Separate data bases are maintained on unaccompanied 

minors , and on detainees. 

a * 

To date ,^ no systematic program has been designed to update the 
destination information to account for secondary migration. However , 
in cases in which the sponsorship relationship breaks down, infor- 
mation is collected on .the cause of 'the prpblem, and on the subse- 
quent*, resettlement efforts attempted' by the voluntary agencies t 
handling these cases. 
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(iii. ) Hotline 



/ Contact Person / 



Nieves Guerrero 
Supervisor 

Cuban/Haitian Task Forqe Hotline 
330 Biscayne Boulevard 
Room 606 

<Miami, Florida 33132 



For hotline assistance: 800-327-9665 
In the Miami area: t (305) 374-0362 



The Cuban/Haitian Task Force Hotline in Miami provides infor- 
mation and referral services- foir Cuban and Haitian entrants and 
their sponsors , as well as for agencies aiding in resettlement. 
The information arid referral services cover a broad range of topics , 
'including help in obtaining health and employment services legal 
and ^housing assistance , and other social services. Assistance 
is also provided in obtaining services for unaccompanied minors 
and locating family members £n cases of family reunification. 
Hotline staff speak Spanish, Creole and English. 
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1 h. 'HEALTH PROJECT" GRANTS FOR RE^U6EE5~j 

/ Contact Person / 

Louis Milite 
Office of Operations 
Office of Refugee Resettlement 
Switzer Building 
Washington, D*.C. 20201 
(202) 245-006i 

Congress, has authorized the Director, Office* of Refugee * 
Resettlement, to utilize $4.8 million for the delivery of health, 
care services to refugees in FY 80. 

To deliver -health services to refugees in the most effective 
manner, the Office of Refugee Resettlement has entered into an 
intra-agency agreement with the Center for Disease Control with- 
in the Public Health Service which authorizes them to issue 
grant awards "to state health departments f jr the delivery .of 
health, care to refugees. 

Funding priorities in FY 1980 have been based on: 

1. Unmet public health needs associated with refugees; 

2. Need for general health assessment, with particular 
attention given to the identification of health 
problems which might affect employability ; the 
referral of refugees to appropriate services; and 
the identification of funding sources for needed 
services . 
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(3) English language training for refugees was found 
• to vary widely in quality and accessibility; 

(4) Health and dental needs of many raf ugees. need more 
attention upon arrival in local communities ,' and 
require follow-up treatment that has not always 
been readily accessible; 

(5) Low-cost housing for large families Is almost non- 
existent in many areas; and \ < 

(6) Translation and interpreter services are critically 
needed' in all phases of refugee resettlement. 

In initiating these demonstration projects the Office of 
Refugee Resettlement has sought to achieve the following 
objectives: 

• To coordinate available resources and minimize 
duplication; 

• To cultivate services and 'programs needed in 
resettlement; 

• To support new and innovative approaches to 
resettlement; 

i 

• To bolster the capacity of the voluntary re- 
settlement agencies to manage the increasing 
pressure on their systems; 

• To ensure the participation of local and ^tate 
governments in refugee resettlement; 

<» To strengthen the involvement of the Indochinese 
communi" ty ; and * 

• To provide basic social services where ndne now 
exist. 
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2. ORR/NAT I ON AL DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 

C 

! ' INTRODUCTION 

In recent months the Office of Refugee Resettlement has 

initiated a number of National Demonstration Projects designed 

to strengthen America's domestic refugee resettlement program. 

These projects are a, response to the tremendous growth in the 

refugee program in 1979 and 1980; and to a number of deficiencies 

identified over the past 12 to 15 months in reports, studies, and 

needs assessments by various public and private agencies, and in 

*/ 

Congressional hearings. 

r 

The major deficiencies identified 'by these studies and hear- 
ings included: , 

(1) Basic social services and training were found to be 
non-existent or inadequate in somfe places and over- 
burdened in others; 

(2) There Is .an absence of coordination in many communities 

* 

which results in duplication of effort and under-utili- 
zation of existing services? 



Such studies, reports, hearings, etc., include the General 
Accounting 1 Office Report 7 (The Indochinese Exodus; A Humani- 
tarian Diiemma , April 24, 1979) ; a report to the Secretary of 
Health, Education' and Welfare ( Service Delivery Assessment 
Report on Indochinese Refugees , January, 1980) ? the New Trans- 
century : Foundation Report ( Refugee Resettlement in the^U.S . : 
Time For a New Focus , New Transcentury Foundation, Washington, 
D.C., July 31, 1979); the White _ House Interagency Papers on 
Domestic Resettlement of Indochinese Refugees , January 1 4 , 
1980? various Congressional hearings, as wel] a \ the hearings 
on the Select Commission on Immigration and Refugee Policy. 
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a. ,ORR/ ACTION INTER-AGENCY AGREEMENT 



ACTION, Office' of Voluntary Citizen Participation 
/ Contact Persnn~~7 



Chuck Howell 
ACTION \ 

806 Connecticut, Avenue, NW 
Washington,/ DC 20525 
(202) 254-35,45 



Through this \inter-*agency agreement, ORR and ACTION have 
attempted to stimulate involvement of volunteers in refugee 
resettlement, strengthen the self-help capacity of Mutual Assist- 
ance Associations, and aelp coordinate federal, state, and local 
volunteer efforts on behalf of refugees. The project has had 
the following components: 

• Several state^Of fices of Voluntary Citi/en Partici- 
pation planned to recruit and mobilize volunteers 

to assist in refugee resettlement: Hawaii, California, 
Texas, Virginia and Florida; 

• ACTION support services assistance program planned to 
provide training and technical assistance for volunteer 
efforts and activities through resettlement agencies,^ 

* Mutual Assistance Associations, and state Offices of 
Voluntary Citizen Participation; 

• A subgrant to the Center 'for Community Education and 
Citizen Participation (CCECP) in Santa Barbara, 
California to perform training and technical assist- 
ance; and 

• Mini-Grant Program for Indoohinese Mutual Assistance 

v Associations and other groups;. These mini-grants- were 
1 established for $5,000 for local organizations and 

$10,000 for statewide programs. These grants provided 
funds to community groups to establish or enhance the 
involvement of volunteers in particular projects. 

The operating dates .were from March 1, 1980 through September 

30, 1980. The amount of the inter-agency fund transfer was 

i 

$694,180. I 
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I i>. AN INFORMATION., ANALYSIS, AND COORDINATION CENTER FOR TH E 
/ NATIONAL VOLUNTARY RESETTLEMENT AGENCIES 7 

, t 

The American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service , Inc . { ACVA) 



/ Contact Person~"7 



Ingrid Walter • f 
American <Council of Voluntary Agencies 
.200^ Park Avenue South 
New York, NY 10003 
(212) 777-8210 



This grant to the American Council of Voluntary Agencies (ACVA) 
reflects the need of the voluntary agencies and ORR to „ strengthen 
their inter-agency communications, increase the capacities of 
resettlement agencies , and develop a base for planning improved 
resettlement service's and strategies. 

There are five major objectives in this grant which is 
designed to strengthen the participation of the private. sector in 
refugee resettlement. The objectives are to: 

• Provide information on refugee resettlement 
activities to the general public and 
national voluntary agencies ; 

• Identify problem areas in the resettlement 
process and develop suitable responses or 
strategies to ameliorate these problems; 

• Develop linkages and lines of .effective 
communication with other participants in 
the resettlement program, including state 
and local governments, Mutual Assistance x 
Associations, end other service providers; 

• Facilitate coordination among the national 
resettlement agencies to enhance their col- 
lective capacity to address other public and 

private participation in the resettlement < 
program; and ,i 
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• Implement the strategy for a major demonstration 
resettlement effort for 10 , 000 Khmer refugees 
with the Cambodian Association of America. 

Successful implementation of this grant should result in more 
effective cooperation between the public and the private sectors. 

The grant period is October 1, 1980 through September 30, 1981, 
The funding level is $484,173. 
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I C. THE REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT INFORMATION EXCHANGE PROJECT 1 



The American Public Welfare Association (APWA), 



/ Contact ^Person / 

Dan Prater , Project Manager 
Refugee * Reports 

American Public Welfare Association 
1125 15th Street, NW 
Washington , DC 200Q5 
(202) 293-7550 



The purpose of the Refugee Resettlement Information Exchange 
Project is to disseminate information on domestic refugee rfesettl 
ment issues. 



Refugee Reports , a biweekly newsletter. 
Twenty-six issues with a distribution of 
5 10,000 each are projected during the grant 
period. 

Publish the Refugee Resettlement Journal y a 
professional journal featuring a variety of 
refugee related articles. 



The project period is May 1, 19B0 through April 30, 1981. 
The funding level is $349,593. 
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d " TRAINING CENTER FOR INDOCHINESE P ARAP ROFE S S IONAL S 
IN HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 

Boston University School of Social Work 



/ Contact Person/ 

Kathleen H. Lique - 
Boston University/ School of Social Work 
264 Bay State Road 

Boston/ MA 02215 ' v 
x (617) 353-3763, 4365 



• The purpose of the Center is to provide the refugees, in the 
New England region" access, to health and human services by providing 

intensive , short-term training to r 80 bilingual refugees for para- 

< 

'professional jobs in the local health and human services delivery 
system. The center will: ■ 

• Recruit, screen, and assess the training needs 
of 80 bilingual refugees interested 'in working 
in the human .services sustem; 

• Identify a minimum of 10 agencies within each 
refugee concentrated locality for field place- 
ments of the 'refugee interns; 

• Provide training of 'one day pe^ week of 
didactic instruction and four days per week 
practicum; 

• Provide training stipends to trainees and 
placement agencies; and 

• Place all trainees who have successfully 
completed the program in jobs as paraprofes- 
sionals in human service agencies. 

The project period is October 1, 1980 through September 30, 
1981, The funding level is $245,290. 
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I e. CAMBODIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA"! ■■ 
The Cambodian Association of America 

/ Contact Person"? : 

Yang Sexn. 

Camtfedian Association of America 
222.6 East Anaheim' Street 
Long Beach, California 90804 
(213) 223-2116 



The Cambodian Association of America Project will help with the 
resettlement of 10 , 000 Gai*ibodians who will arrive in the United 
States during FY '81. The project will serve the above purpose by 
building on the combined strengths and experience of Cambodians and 
the voluntary resettlement agencies. 

c The major purpose of the project is to involve Cambodian com- 
munities in expanding resettlement opportunities and services to 
newly arriving refugees. To this end, the project intends to: 

• Develop community organizing skills among 
Cambodian self-help groups; 

• Assist in the resettlement of u Cambodian re- 
fugees , with eirtphasis on resettlement in 
non-impacted localities; 

• Counsel those who may be considering a move 
to a less impacted area of the country; 

• Assist in resolving problems that new refu- 
gees will encounter after their arriva^; and 

• Help integrate the Cambodian communities 
into the mainstream of the new way of life. 

Of the approximately 20 , 000 Cambodians presently in the United 

States, nearly cne-half Liave resettled in southern California, and 

the remainder are scattered in small numbers in cities throughout 
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the country. In communities with a limited number of Cambodians, 
there is a strong desire on the part of the Cambodian community to 
help new arrivals.' Many of the refugees who have been here longer 
have found employment and adjusted successfully to their new lives. 
As refugees themselves, they are especially well equipped to under- 
stand and assist in solving the many problems that new refugees 
will encounter. 

It is from this base that the project will seek to form new 
"clusters" of Cambodians in communities. 

Working with the American Council of Voluntary Agencies (ACVA) , 
15 sites were identified as good prospects for resettlement of the ■ 
new arrivals. Local Cambodian resources and assistance, in cooper- 
ation with voluntary resettlement agencies, local governments, 
service providers, and other members of the American community will 
participate in this resettlement effort. The project will estab- 
lish a national office to be responsible for the planning, 

f 

management and monitoring of special program services at the 15 
sites. A local program service delivery component is to be estab- 
lished in the selected sites, and a mini-resettlement project will 
be. established in California.. 
| Conferences, Communication, and Coordination | 

A National Planning Meeting for Cambodian leaders involved in 
the project wxll be called to clarify the objectives of the project 
and to plan the implementation of the project at each site selected. 
Administrative and managerial guidelines will be set during this 
national meeting, in addition to programmatic criteria. In addi- 
tion, the project will develop a more structured dialogue between 
national resettlement agencies, their local affiliates and the MAAs. 
The project period is October 1, 1980 through September 30, 

1981. The funding level is $693,393. 
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1 f. NATIONA L INDOCHINESE CLEARINGHOUSE 

I AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CENTER (NICTAC) 



Center for Applied. Linguistics (CAL) 



/ Contact Person / 

Allene Grognet, Ph.D. 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
3520 Prospect Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20007 
(202) 298-9292 

Toll-Free Hotline: (300) 424-3750 



NICTAC provides services to all English-as-a-Second-Language 
(ESL) programs for refugees that are survival- or employment- 
^ oriented and receive federal or state refugee services 
funding; ESL programs specifically designed for adult Indochinese 
that are funded out of other sources; and other non-Indochinese 
refugee groups in the areas of English language learning and job 
related skills. NICTAC will: 

• Provide approximately 60 workshops and on site techni- 
cal "assistance to ESL and manpower programs serving 
Indochinese refugees , and five workshops and on-site 
technical assistance to programs serving non-Indochinese 
refugees; 

• Maintain a national toll free Hotline for ESL prac- 
titioners needing information, referral or technical 
assistance in providing ESL services to refugee groups; 
and 

• Prepare and disseminate ESL education guides that deal 
with ESL, manpower and vocational subjects, as well as 
cross cultural information for the teacher about the 
refugees, their countries, and their backgrounds. 

The grant period is May 13, 1980 through May 12, 1981. The 

funding level is $560,538. 
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I q. ORIENTATION RESOURCE CENTERI 

Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL) 



/ Contact Person / 

joAnn Crandall, Ph.D. 
Pho Ba Long 

Orientation Resource Center 
3520 Prospect Street, k HH 
* Washington, DC . 20007 
(202) 298-9292 

Toll-Free Hotline (800) 424-3701 



The purpose of the Orientation Resource Center (ORC) is to 
facilitate effective refugee resettlement through the provision 
of orientation and cross-cultural information to refugees and 
their sponsors, including voluntary agencies, local service 

providers, and Mutual Assistance Associations (MAAs) • ORC 
will: 

• Establish a national toll-free Hotline to provide 
immediate orientation information, and referral; 

• Write and disseminate bilingual, culturally appropriate 
orientation materials for all incoming refugees, sponsors 
and their communities; 

• Develop written" and audio/visual orientation materials 
and films, an emergency telephone card, and bilingual 
phrasebooks for refugees; > 

• Collect and analyze existing orientation, information, 
materials and programs; 

• Provide oh-site technical assistance to orientation 
programs ; and 

• Establish, strengthen, and maintain communication channels 
with private and public agencies and refugee Mutual 
Assistance Associations working to resettle refugees. 

This project period is June 1, 1980 through May 31, 1981. 

The funding is $1,550,000* 
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1 iu PRACTITIONER WORKSHOP PRCVrarT? 

PRACTITIONER WORKSHOP COMPONENT . 

• PRACTITIONER ; RESETTLEMENT SUPPORT COMPONENT 

• REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT R^SODRCE BOOK UPDATE COMPONENT 



Indochim* Refugee Action Center (IRAC) 

/ Contact Person/ 

Roger Harmon f Ph.D, 

Indochina Refugee Action Center (IRAC) 
1025 15th Street, NW 
Washington , DC 20005 
(202) 347-8903 



The purpose of the IRAC grant is to enhance refugee resettle 
ment services by identifying and developing resettlement models, 
providing direct assistance to resettlement practitioners, and 
updating the Refugee Resettlement Resource Book . The project 
will: v ' 

• Facilitate seven intensive practitioner^ workshops in the 
areas of orientation, health' related,.*services, social 
adjustment, vocational ^training and skills rscertifica- 

. tion, manpower employment, intake information and refer- 
ral, outreach, and basic social service systems ♦ These 
workshops are designed to ^identify and develop practical 
models and approaches to £erve as examples of effective 
programs for state human service administrators charged 
with making social service 'funding^ decisions, and to 
serve as stimulants to new quality project development . 
in resettlement communities/ 

A report will be submitted to HHS/ORR after each 
workshop . The report will delineate the various 
models for delivering particular social services, 
and will be distributed to major refugee resettlement 
information distribution sources, local resettlement 
practitioners and state refugee program administrators. 

• Provida on-site assistance to 31 selected communities 
interested in refining their resettlement services along 
the lines of the models developed; and 
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1 m Update the Refugee Resettlement Resource Book to provide, 

on a quarterly basis, accurate and timely information on t 

,s "currently changing policy and program developments in the 

' national resettlement program to key resettlement prac- 
titioners, state and local governments, federal officials, 
and organizations concerned with domestic resettlement* 

The operating dates of the praject are July 15, 1980 through 

July 14, 1981. The total funding level is $372,123. 
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1 i. RESETTLING REFUGEES; MUTUAL ASSISTANCE ASSOCIATION FUNDING I 



/ Contact Person / 

Bill Eckhof x • ' 

Special Projects 
Office of Refugee Resettlement 
330 C Street, SW 
Switzer Building 
Washington, DC 20201 
(202) 245-0061 



In FY • 80 ORR made $1,200,000 available for grants to mutual 
assistance associations. This is the name commonly given to the 
indigenous "self-help" groups within a refugee community, as well 
as the refugee* communities ' own religious, cultural, and 
educational associations, fraternal and prcrf essional societies, 
student organizations, etc. This competitive qrant Proqram funds 
non-pifofit refugee mutual assistance associations -to provide 
services to build the organizational skills of refugee community 
leaders^and support their efforts to provide appropriate services 
to refugees. The projects funded will: 

• Supplement local level delivery services; 

• Identify and respond to gaps in locally 
available services; 

1 • Act as liaison between available services 
and refugee families; and 

• Encourage local MAA initiatives in inno- 
vative program development. 

The project period is October 1, 19 80 through September 30, 

1981. A I'.st of those associations funded follows. 



"DEPARTMENT OF HEA M' AW HUMftN^EERVICES ^ 

OFFICE OF REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT . } 

MUTUAL ASSISTANCE ASSOCIATION PROGRAM 
FY 1980 Grantees 



GRANTEE AMOUNT 

_ , ' 

Vietnamese Association of Illinois $49,980 
Chicago, Illinois 



Vietnam Foundation $50,000 
McLean, Virginia 

Action for Southeast Asians $50,000 
Falls Church, Virginia 



Spokane-Cheney Vietnamese $28,133 

Friendship Association 
Liberty Lake, Washington 



PURPOSE 

Development of a service center to 
provide social services related to 
employment, social adjustment, and 
legal services not being prdvided 
by existing agencies. 

Orientation and education tutoring 
aimed at social adjustment. * 

Short term orientation workshops 
for human service -providers who work 
with refugees in intensive bicul- 
tural training. 

Refugee driver education. 



H'mong Nature Association of 

North Carolina 
Marion, -North Carolina 



Lao Lane-Xang Association 
San Francisco, California 



$49,610 



$49,982 



Pre- arrival orientation of sponsors 
and community, post-arrival refugee 
orientation, information and 
referral, 'interpretation and trans- 
lation., 

Bi-lingual instruction, assistance 

in 'vocational training and counsel GO 

ling. 
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HHS/ORR - Mutual Assistance Association 


Program FY 


1980 Grantees 


0 








* 

* 


GRAN TEE 

Immigrant Social Service Inc. of 
New York City, New York 


AMOUNT 
$50,000 


ptjR-PG&E 

Information andr referral , counse- 
ling, translation, and interpre- 
tation. 


1 


Lao Association of 
Dallas, Texas 

»* 


$50,000 


Coordination, interpretation for 
post-resettlement and accultura- 
tion . 


> 


Indo x chinese Ecumenical Community 

Center of 
Oakland, California 


$49,235 


Career planning and information 
services , occupational counseling, 
labor market research. 


* 


Armenian Relief Society of 
Glendale, California 


$45,000 

i 


*» 

Survival English as a second lan- < t 
gu&ge for Armenian refugees, job 
training, job placement, interpre- 
tation and translation, and social 
adjustment. 




Vietnamese Friendship Association 

of Greater Seattle 
Seattle , Washington 


$49,997 


Multi-lingual orientation, counse- 
ling, referral, advocacy, and y 
orientation publications 




Vietnamese National Association 

in Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


$49,561 


Radio program offering education, 
including vocational education, and 
social adjustment material. 




Indochinese Refugee Foundation 
CheJ iisford, Massachusetts 


$47,592 


English as a second language, job 
development , outreach . ' 




Lao Family Community of Virginia 
Alexandria, Virginia 


$50,000 


Orientation, and employment 
counseling. 




Lao H'mong Association of Nebraska 
Omaha, Nebraska 

161 


$49,618 


Resource 'center , community liaison, h 
job counseling, orientation , on- £ 
the- job training assistance and 
follow-up, establishment of a communi- 
cations network with community. - 


EMC 
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HHS/ORR - Mutual Assistance Association Program FY 19 80 Grantees 



GRANTEE 

Vietnamese Youth Development 

Center of 
San Francisco, California 



Vietnamese Friendship Association 

Qf Tacoma-Pierce County 
Tacoma, Washington, 



Cambodian Mutual Assistance 

Association of 
Columbus, Ohio 

Association of Invalids and 
Veterans of World War II who 
Emigrated to the U.S. from 
U.S.S.R. and East European 
Countries, Inc. 

New York City, New York 

Cambodian Association of 

America in Illinois 
Hanover Park, Illinois 



AMOUNT 



$38,313 



$28,970 



$41,844 



$49,240 



$49,760 



PURPOSE 

Multi-lingual services including 
job development, counseling', orien- 
tation, information and referral, 
peer tutoring, and recreational / 
activities for young single refugees. 

Assistance in naturalization and 
status adjustment, encouragement of 
refugee self-reliance, building oL 
Association .capability. 

Driver education, employment coun- 
seling, income counseling,- energy 
conservation. 

Community organization, services for 
acculturation. 



Intensive orientation including 
translating, career counseling, and 
counseling on housing. 



Vietnamese Association in 

Houston 
Houston, Tpxas 

Indochinese Community Center 
Was ington, D.C. 

United Cambodian Community 
Los Angeles, California 



$48,500 

$49,844 
$49,581 



Newsletter, information and referral. 



Language training, acculturation, 
counseling, homemaking skills. 

Pre-employment orientation, job 
counseling, information and referral, 
counseling on social adjustment. 
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HHS/ORR - Mutual Assistance Association Program FY 1980 Grantees 



GRANTEE 



AMOUNT 



PURPOSE 



Jewish Union of Russian 

Immigrants 
Brooklyn, New York 

Indochinese American 

Association 
Atlanta, Georgia 



Cambodian American Society of 
New York City, New^York 



$49,933 



$50,000 



$45,770 



Outreach, information and referral, 
evaluation, assessment, job place- 
ment, counseling. 

Information and referral, orien- 
tation , counseling , interpretation 
and translation, association 
capacity development. 

Social adjustment, information 
and referral, interpretation and 
translation. 



/ 
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j. DATA COLLECTION AND DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION ON THE 
IMPACT OF THE REFUGEE PROGRAM ON COUNTY GOVERNMENT 



National Association of Counties (NACO). 



/ Contact Person/ 

Ronald F. Gibbs 

National Association of Counties 
Research Inc. 
1735 New York Avenue , NW 
Washington/ DC 20006. 
(202) 783-5113 



The purpose of this grant is to. establish a clearinghouse 
for the collection and dissemination of information on refugees 
to county governments. 

The primary objectives are the following: 

• Review current data on problems identified by county 
officials 

• Compile data on federal programs; 

• Establish and convene a task force of county officials 
to address refugee concerns; 

• Develop a networking system among county officials; 

• Collect data from counties on impact of refugee 
resettlement ; 

• Establish a process for resolving county-specific 
policy issues; 

• Conduct training workshop for county officials and 
employees; 

• Encourage the identification ana replication of 
successful county government efforts in assisting 
refugees . 
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The entire effort should result in a closer coordination 
between federal and loical officials and in the development of 
more responsive policy in the future. 

The project period is September 15, 1980, through September 
14, 1981. The funding level is $150,000. 
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I"* - SECRETARIAT SERVICES TO NATIONAL COALITION FOR REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT 

The National Conference on Social Welfare (NCSW) 
/ Contact Person / [ 

John E. Hansan, Ph.D. 
Maureen H. Herman 

National Conference on Social Welfare 

1730 M Street, 1TW, Suite 911 
Washington, DC 20036 

(202) 785-0817 

To promote more effective refugee resettlement, ORR has award- 
ed the National Conference on Social Welfare (NCSW) a grant to 
support the National Coalition for Refugee Resettlement (NCRR) 
(see Section VI D). 

The Coalition will provide a forum for the major national 
agencies -- public and voluntary — to discuss issues and exchange 
information about their concerns in connection with resettlement 
activities. 

NCSW proposes to accomplish these objectives by performing 
three major tasks: 

• Study and assess the problems, constraints/ and issues 
associated with appointment of a State Plan for refugee 
resettlement in five states (Washington/ Texas , Yinnesota, 
Iowa and Pennsylvania) ; 

• Arrange a series of meetings between ORR staff and prin- 
cipal program operators from state and local governments; 

• Provide Secretariat support to the National Coalition for 
Refugee Resettlement. 

Successful implementation of these tasks will facilitate the 
preparation and publication of ORR policies, regulations/ and pro- 
gram guidelines. Effective national policies will in turn en- 
hance the strength and capacity of state and local governments, in 
cooperation with national and local agencies, to serve ail refugees. 

This project period is September 15, 1980 through September 
14/ 1981. The funding level is $150,000. 
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i 1> NATIONAL GOVERNORS' ASSOCIATION PROJECT 



National Governors' Association Center for Policy Research 



/ Contact Person / 



Emily Yaung, h.D. 
National Governors* Association 
Office of State Services 
444 North Capitol, Hall of the States 
Washington, DC 20001 
(202) 624-7723 



This project utilizes the legal and administrative authority 
of the governors to facilitate state management of the refugee 
resettlement program. Emphasizing information exchange and 
technical guidance on federal policies and guidelines, the NGA 
will conduct two conferences and develop a resource guide and 
handbook based on model programs, information on federal laws, 
policies, regulations, and other resources. The NGA project will 

• Provide technical assistance and a forum 
for information exchange for state and local 
officials; 

• Publish regularly a digest of changing govern- 
ment policies, programs, and other information 
concerning resettlement issues; and 

• Coordinate intra-state and inter-state efforts 
with the federal government. 

The operating dates of the project are from July 15, 1980 

through July 14, 1981. The level of funding is $150,000. 
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m. US IMS MOM-SERVICE AM>ftfiHES 

TO PROMOTE REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT 



Stanford Research Institute, International (SRI) 



/ Contact Person / 



Steven Waldhorn 
Douglas C. Henton 

Stanford Research Institute, International (SRI) 
333 Ravenswood 
Menlo Park, CA 94025 
(415) 326-6200 



The purpose of this research project is to strengthen local 
governments' capacity to assist refugee resettlement by utilizing 
their existing governance powers and community resources. The 
project will: 

• Prepare a handbook on the use of non-service policy 
tools such as regulation, taxation, administrative 
change, involvement of the private sector, and pro- 
motion of self-help. Dissemination will take place 
through information exchange efforts of the United 
States Conference of Mayors and the National Gover- 
nors 1 Association; 

• Prepare a manual on existing refugee self-help as 
well as methods for encouraging self-help approaches 
for use by local governments and community organiza- 
tions in aiding refugee adjustment and assimilation. 
The manual will be translated to promote the greatest 
possible use by Indochinese; 

• Identify available federal resources and prepare 
materials for briefing federal, state and local 
authorities on how to use these resources more 
effectively to aid refugees at the local level; and 

• Prepare a series of analytical reports on alternative 
approaches for assisting refugees. Three workshops 
will be conducted for refugee experts and researchers, 
federal, state and local practitioners, and key refugee 
resettlement officials from foreign countries. 

The project period is September 15, 1980 through 
September 14, 1981. The funding level is $389,242. 
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I n. THE CITY ROLE IN REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT I 



United' States Conference of Mayors 
/ Contact Perso"H7 

, j 

Laura Waxman ! 
U. S. Conference of Mayors 
1620 Eye Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20006 
(202) 293-3*50 1W> 

The purpose of this grant is to maximize the efforts of local 
governments to respond to refugee needs. The Conference of Mayors 
has established a national information clearinghouse on refugee 
resettlement for cities. A national conference for federal and 
city officials will be convened to identify problems and continue 
a dialogue between participants. A newsletter and fact sheet 
will be developed on resettlement efforts. The project will 
include: 

• Dissemination of technical information pertinent to the 
needs of the cities; 

• Provision of staff or the Mayors 1 Task Force on Indo- 
Chinese Refugees to assist mayors in formulating organ- 
izational policies ar3 positions; and 

• Facilitation of information exchange between federal and 
local officials. 

The project period is Jaly 15, 1980 through July 14, 1981. 

The funding level is $144,699. 
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3. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The U.S. Public Health Service (PHS) ha* two statutory 
responsibilities that directly relate to the immigration of* 
refugees to the United States: 

• The Quarantine Division of the Center for 
Disease Control, a part of PHS, is mandated 
to protect the U.S. population from communi- 
cable diseases associated with entry of people 
from foreign lands; and 

• The Center for Diseass Control, in support of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service, is 
responsible for developing and overseeing the 
procedures for medical screening of foreign 
nationals for purposes of visa issuance. 

The remaining PHS activities which service refugee populations 
stem from a variety" of PK3-supported programs providing health 
services to the general populace. These services include health 
manpower training; data collection, analysis and dissemination; 
community health resource development; and direct medical ser- 
vices to special groups in the population. 

PHS carries out most of its refugee health-related activ- 
ities in cooperation with, and through assistance to, other 
components of HHS, other federal agencies, state and local health 
departments, and international organizations. 

These PHS activities are centered in the Office of Refugee 
Health Affairs (ORHA) , which is located in the Office of Inter- 
national Health in the Office of the Surgeon General. 
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I a, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 1 
/ Cpntact Person / „ * 



Truman L. McCasland, Dr. PH 
Office of Refugee 5 Health Affairs/PHS^ 
Switzer Building - Room 1209 / 
330 C Street, SW # / 
Washington, DC 20201 
(202) 245-7275 



The Office of Refugee Health Affairs has the responsibility 
for coordinating all PHS-supported health programs for refugees 
internationally and domestically. In that regard it works closely 
with and coordinates the activities of all the PHS agencies that 
are involved in refugee health care. 

The ORHA also maintains an office at HHS/ORR to facilitate 
the coordination of PHS-supported health activities with other 
HHS resettlement programs. 
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1 *>» CENTER FOR DISEASE CONTROL 

/ Contact Person / 

Joseph Giordano 
Director 

Quarantine Division - 
Bureau of Epidemiology 
Center for Disease Control 
Atlanta, GA 30333 
(404) 329-3674 



| The Program 1 

The Center for Disease Control is reponsible for a range of 
activities relating to the immigration of refugees into the 
United States. These activities include the following: 

1 Overseas Screening for Excludable Health Conditions | 

Refugees must be screened overseas for health conditions 
which , as a matter of immigration law, may prevent them from 
obtaining a visa to -enter~the^Unixed„Sta_tes._ CDC y in support 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Service CINS) , is responsible 
for overseeing the procedures for screening. The actual screening 
is performed under a Department of State contract with the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Migration (ICEM) . 

| Overseas Immunization! 

CDC has participated in the development of an overseas immuni- 
zation program for Indochinese refugees immigrating into this 
country. Immunizations are also carried out in cooperation with 
the Department of State and ICEM. 
* 
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| Quarantine Service | 

CDC has full responsibility for Quarantine Service at U.S. 
ports of entry. In response to the influx of Indochinese 
refugees into this country, CDC has: 

• Hired an additional 15 quarantine inspectors and 
assigned them' to 'quarantine stations which serve as - 
primary ports of entry for Indochinese refugees? and 

• Revised procedures for quarantine officers to stipulate 
that telephone notification to public health departments 
be made immediately — followed by written notification 
within 24 hours — for all refugees who enter with 
active (but noninfectious) tuberculosis . Written 
notification is also made for individuals who enter 
with inactive tuberculosis. A tracking system for 
tuberculosis referrals has also been established and 
includes * telephone and written follow-up from CDC head- 
quarters to health departments during the 90-day period 
following entry into the United States. 

I Project Grants - Health Programs for Refugees - 

CDC administers a grant program to help states and communi- 

\ i 
ties address refugee problems of public health significance, 

provide general medical screening to refugees, and identify other 

medical problems, particularly those which might affect the 

achievement of economic self-sufficiency. A total of $4.8 

million is available for this purpose in FY '80. Funds will be 

allocated to the regional health administrators for award. 



1 National Disease Surveillance and Control I 

CDC conducts national disease surveillance to develop stra- 
tegies to control tuberculosis, venereal disease, parasitic disease 
and immunizable childhood diseases (measles, mumps, rubella, polio, 
diphtheria, pertussis, and tetanus). Through grants and technical 
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assistance to state and local health departments, CDC supports a 
variety of research, immunization, and other disease control 
programs . 

| Relevant Publications"! 

CDC periodically publishes -statistical results of sample 
health assessments of Indochinese refugees in its weekly MMWR 
( Morbidity and Mortality Weekly Report ) . The August 24, 1979 
issue (Vol. 28, No. 33) made treatment recommendations concerning 
significant infectious disease problems among refugees. The 
October 5, 1979 and November 2, 1979 issues (Vol. 28, Nos. 39 
and 43) , respectively, provided information regarding hepatitis 
and diphtheria. Other relevant issues include Vol* 28, Nos. 43, 
46 and 48; and Vol. 29, Nos. 1, 4, 19, 20 and 29. 
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I c. HEALTH SERVICES ADMINI STRATI CN 



/Contact Persons/ ^ 

John Marshall, Ph.D. (Service Corps) Jacob Kleiman, Ph.D. 

JBureau of Community Health Bureau of Medical Services 

Services Federal Center Building, 

Parklawn Building, Room 705, Room 1110 

5600 Fishers Lane 6525 Belcrest Road j 

Rockville, Md 20857 West Hyattsville, MD 20782 

(301) 443-1363 (301) 436-6211 



I The Program | 

Within HSA, two Bureaus have had significant involvement in 
providing health care services to Indochinese refugees: the 
Bureau of Medical Services and the Bureau of Community Health 
Services. 

| The Bureau of Medical Services (BMS) [ 

HSA has provided direct medical services to Indochinese 
refugees through the PHS hospitals and clinics administered by its 
Bureau of Medical Services. BMS operates eight general hospitals 
and 27 outpatient clinics nationwide. Each facility has been 
directed to offer assistance to state and local health departments 
in meeting the initial health needs of the refugees. 

I Program Eligibility 

There are no specific eligibility criteria that Indochinese 
refugees must ir\eet in order to receive medical services at BMS 
facilities. These facilities, which normally provide direct health 
care only to certain legal benf*f iciarieo of PHS (merchant seamen, 
for example) , have been made available to Indochinese refugees on 
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the basis of a June 15, 1979, directive from the Secretary of HHS 
(then HEW) . The directive instructed all PHS hospitals and out- 
patient clinics to "offer assistance to state and local health 
departments and voluntary agencies in providing requisite health 
services to Indobhinese refugees." 

From August 1979 through March 1980, the BMS facilities have 
provided 8,184 outpatient visits (initial and follow-up) and 74 
hospital admissions with 604 inpatient days. 

During the same period, PHS personnel provided 6,469' out- 
patient visits at other facilities. BMS estimates outpatient 
visits at $41 per visit and inpatient days at $196 per day* Thus, 

m 

the cost for these services would be $600,773 for outpatient 
visits and $118,384 Tor inpatient days, totaling $719,157. 

The provision of these services during FY '79 was authorized 
under a reimbursement agreement between the Social Security Admini 
stration and the Public Health Service. This agreement was made 
under the authority- contained in Section 601 of the Economy Act 
of 1932 (31 USC 686) . 

| Bureau of Community Health Services (3CHS) | 

BCHS focuses on the development of health service delivery to 
medically underserved areas and population groups and on the 
improvement and expansion of state or local systems of health 
care -for mothers, children and adolescents. There are a variety 
of BCHS 'programs for which Indochinese refugees are eligible on 
the' same ba,sis as the general* populace. 
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The. major focus of the Community Health Centers program is' 
the development of health services delivery and the support of 
ambulatory 'health care projects located in rural and. urban 
medically underserved areas. Four criteria are taken into con-, 
sideration in determining medical underservice: 

• Infant mortality rate; 

• Percentage of population .65 and older; 

• Percentage of population below poverty level; and 

• Physician-to-population ratio. 

•There are 87?.- Community Health Centers in this country, with 
the capacity to serve approximately 6.1 million people. 

Two $300,000 Community Health Center grants have been awarded 
to the Hawaii State Department of Health, and to the Orange 
County Human Services J Agency — two areas with significant re- 
fugee populations. The Hawaii grant is targeted toward improving 
health services to all incoming immigrant groups, including 
substantial numbers of Indochinese refugees. The Orange County 
grant is targeted largely at Indochinese refugees. 

The Maternal and Child Health Program is designed to extend 
and improve services to reduce infant mortality and promote the 
health of mothers and children, with primary emphasis on those 
living in economically depressed areas. 

The National Health Service Corps recruits and places health 
professionals (primarily physicians and dentists) in critically 
underserved areas . Usually the areas have fewer than one primary 
care physician for every '3,500 persons . 
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1 d. ALCOHOL , DRUG ABUSE, AND MENTAL HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 



/ Contact Person^ 



Evelyn Lee 


Office of Public Liaison 


Social Science Analyst, 


ADAMHA 




Parklawn Building, Room 


13-C-26 


5600 Fishers Lane 




Rockville, MD 20857 




(301) 443-3838 




| The Program |, 



The Alcohol , Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration 
(ADAMHA) , through the National Institute of Mental Health, 
administers the Community Mental Health Center (CMHC) Program. 
There are approximately 547 Community Mental Health Centers 
throughout the country, designed to provide comprehensive, 
community-based, mental health services to underserved populations 
The CMHCs and the Community Health Centers of the Bureau of 
Community Health Services have an interagency agreement co use 
each other's services in providing care tc their clients. 
Alcohol and drug ebuse programs, a part of ADAMHA, are also 
community-based. 

In January 1980, ADAMHA hosted a consultation study with 
non-governmental mental health professionals and Indochinese com- 
munity leaders who met and submitted recommendations to th* 
Agency in- the area of research, training, prevention and servicvss. 
Follow-up activities in 1980 are expected to be as responsive as 
'pbssible to the recommendations of this consultant -group . 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
(~(e.) HEALTH SERVICES FOR CUBAN AND HAITIAN ENTRANTS 



/ Contact Persons / 



Robert Knouss, M.D. 


Health Screening and Immunization 


Director 


Charles R. McCance 


Regina el Arculli 


Chief, Program Operations Branch 




Quarantine Division 


Office of Refugee Health 


Center for Prevention Services 


Affairs 


Center for Disease Control 


Room 18-90 


Atlanta, Georgia 30333 


Parklawn Building 


(404) 329-3496 


5600 Fisher's Lane 


- FTS 236-3496 


Rockville, Maryland 20857 




(301) 443-4130 




(i.) Office of 


Refugee Health Affairs 



The Office of Refugee Health Affairs (ORHA) operates within the 



Office of International Health in the Office of^the Surgeon General. 
The ORHA has the responsibility for coordinating all Public Health 
Service (PHS) -supported health programr for Cuban and Haitian " 
entrants. In this regard, it works closely with all PHS agencies 
involved in entrant health care. The ORHA also maintains an office 
in the Department of Health and Human Services' Office of Refugee 
Resettlement to facilitate the coordination of PHS-supported health 
activities with other HHS resettlement programs. 



(ii.) Medical Screening and Services at Processing 
Centers and Resettlement Camps 

Since the Public Health Service has statutory responsibility 

to protect the U.S. population from communicable diseases associated 

with the entry of people into this ccuntry, PHS provides health 
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screening and immunization for Cuban and Haitian arrivals. PHS 
also has statutory responsibility for the health care of aliens 
under immigration and Naturalization Service custody , and therefore 
provides physical and mental health care services to Cuban and 
Haitian entrants at the resettlement camps. The Supplemental 
Appropriations and Rescission Act of 1980 (Public La* 96-304), 
enacted on July 8, 1980 , appropriated $36 million for these 
activities. 

(iii.) Physical and Mental Health Care Outside 
Resettlement Camps 



| ORR Medical Assistance 



The Office of Refugee Resettlement (ORR) , Department of Health 
and Human Services, reimburses states for medical assistance for 
Cuban and Haitian entrants after they leave the processing centers 
or resettlement camps, and. are placed with- sponsors or reunited 
with their families. For a description of the ORR medical 
assistance program for Cuban and Haitian entrants, see pg. 95F. 



! Community Health Centers 



Community Health Centers (CHC's) are funded and operated by the 
Bureau of Community Health Services (BCHS) , in the Health Services 
Administration. The major focus of the CHC's is the development 
of health services delivery and the support of ambulatory health 
care projects in medically underserved areas. There are 872 
Community Health Centers in the U.S. with the capacity to serve 
approximately 6.1 million people. 
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Cuban and Haitian entrants are eligible to receive CHC services. 
The Public Health Service has awarded supplemental grants to CHC's 



in heavily- impacted areas, primarily the States of Florida, 
New Jersey and New York. 

[ The Maternal and Child Health Program | 

The Maternal and Child Health Program is operated by BCHS and 
is designed to reduce infant mortality and promote the health 
of mothers and children, with primary emphasis on those living in 
economically depressed areas. The program is operated through 
rtate maternal and child health agencies and has assisted Cuban 
and Haitian entrants. 

| Community Mental Health Centers ] 

Q 

The Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental Health Administration, 
through the National Institute of Mental Health, administers the 
Community Mental Health Centers (CMHC) program. There are 
approximately 547 CMHC's located throughout the country, designed 
to provide comprehensive, community-based, mental health services 
to underserved populations. Cuban fcnd Haitian entrants are eligible 
co receive CMHC services. 

Relevant Publications 1 

Center for Disease Control publishes the Morbidity and Mortality 
Weekly Report ; the issues of May 16, 1980 (Vol. 29, No. 19) and 
June 6, 1980 (Vol. 29, No. 22) reported on the "Health Status of 
the Cuban Refugees". The July 18;\19'80 (Vol. 29, No. 28) issue 




provided a "Follow-up on the Health Status of the Cuban Refugees". 
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>_THE_DEFARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES' 
DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAM REGULATIONS 



/ Contact Person / 



Dennis Gallaghe'r 
Director 
Office of Policy and Analysis 
Department of Health and Human Services 
Office of Refugee Resettlement 
330 C Street, SW - Room 1229 
Washington, DC 20201 
(202) 426-6510 



The Refugee Act of 1980 mandates, in general statutory terms, 
many changes in major aspects of ORR's program. For example, 
Section 412(a) (b) of the Immigration and Nationality Act (as added 
by the Refugee Act of 1980) requires states to: 

• Submit a state plan to the Director of ORR 
chat provides^ details of the state's program 
for delivering assistance and services funded 
by ORR; 

• Meet standards, goals, and priorities de- 
veloped by the Director of ORR; and 

• Submit an annual report, after the end of each 
fiscal year, on the use of state- administered 
resettlement funds. 

The statutory requirements for a "State Plan" prompted ORR to 
propose regulations for Refugee- Resettlement Program Plans and 
Reporting Requirements for states in the Federal Register , vol. 
45, No. 103, Tuesday, May 27, 1980. 

As with normal procedure, the public had 30 days after the 
proposed regulations were published in the Federal Register , to 
submit written comments on them. Approximately 50 written comments 
were received by ORR before June 26, 1980 (the closing date). The 
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regulations were then submitted to the Office of the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services for approval. After approval by the 
Secretary, the Regulations were finalized and distributed. 
( Federal Register , Vol. 45, No. 176, Rules and Regulations, 
September 9, 1980.) 

Over the next year, it is expected that all major aspects 
of the ORR program (cash assistance, medical assistance, social 
services and training, grant procedures, etc.) will be under 
review: ORR has carried out consultations with parties (public 
and private) concerned with, or affected by, the proposed regu- 
lations. A Notice of Proposed Rulemaking .will appear in future 
publications of the Federal Register , Additional consultations 
will occur both before the proposed rules and regulations are 
printed in the Federal Registe r and after they are finalized. 
There is generally a 60-day period after the proposed regulations 
are printed in the Federal* Register for written comments from the 
public. 

In addition to extensive consultations and the reception of 
written comments, ORR plans to have meetings in Washington, D.C. 
and through regional offices to increase public participation in 
the formulation of resettlement • regulations. 
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5. THE ROLE OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 
INREPUGEERESETTLEMENT 

State governments play two primary roles with regard to 
refugee resettlement in the United States: 

• The planning and management of the cash 
assistance, medical assistance, and social 
service programs for Americans (includinq 
refugees) under federal and state laws and 
guidelines; and 

• Coordination 'of federal and state programs 
with other public and private sector reset- 
tlement programs in the state. 

The U.S. systems for cash assistance, ir idical assistance and 
social services- are administered through state and local govern- 
ments for qialified persons. The Office of Refugee Resettlement 
(ORR) establishes eligibility criteria for cash and medical 
assistance to refugees, although actual payment standards are set 
,by each state. Social services may be provided directly to 
refugees by state agencies or through state contracts with local 
public or private, non-profit providers^ 

While the costs of these programs are normally shared by the 
federal and stare governments, in the case of persons legally 
admitted as refugees^ the Refugee Act of 1980 provides that the 
federal government reimburse the states for 100% of cash and 
medical assistance programs for the first three years' residency 
of each refugee. Soqial service costs are 100% reimbursable with- 
out regard to duration of residence. 

Since initiation of the Indochina Refugee Assistance Program 
in 1975, state governments have played a key role,in planning and 
delivering services to refugees after arrival. During this period 
the federal government has recognized the need for intensive 
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English language and employment programs to supplement the work 
of voluntary resettlement agencies and local sponsors ♦ It has 
been the role of the separate states to plan and manage these - 
specific services, as well as to coordinate other state-managed 
programs with private sector activities. (The specific services 
provided through t the states under federal guidelines are outlined 
in the sections of thi? book describing each particular program*) 

In addition, under 1980 HHS/ORR regulations, it is nov; the 
responsibility of the states to: 

(1) Submit for ORR approval" an annual plan for 
refugee services; 

(2) Charge a state employee, designated by the 
Governor or the appropriate State Legisla- 
tive authority, with the responsibility and 
authority to ensure coordination of public 
and private resources in refugee resettle- 
ment; 

(3) Establish and specify the composition of a 
state-wide advisory council to review 
amendments to the state plan. 

(See Section V B(6), "Plan and Reporting Requirements for 
States*") 

Under the new HHS/ORR regulations, "State Coordinators" were 
to be designated by October 1, 19 80. A list of state coordina- 
tors will be included in a suppl/ement to the Resource Book . In 
the interim, readers may contact the ORR Regional Directors (see 
Appendix D) for appropriate state contacts. 
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REPORTING REQUIREMENTS FOR STATES 



/ Contact Person / 



Dennis Gallagher 
Director 

Office of Policy and Analysis 
Department of Health and Human Services 
Office of Refugee Resettlement 
330 C Street, SW - Room 1229 
Washington, DC 20201 
(202) 426-6510 



On September 9, 1980, the Office of Refugee Resettlement 
published in the Federal Register (Vol. 45, No. 176) final 
program regulations entitled "Refugee Resettlement Program; Plan, 
and Reporting Requirements for States." These rules set forth 
the requirements states must meet in order to receive federal 
reimbursement for refugee services under Title IV of the Immi- 
gration and. Naturalization Act, as amended by the Refugee Act of 
1980. Section 400.5 of the rules describes the following con- 
tents to be included in the state plans: - 

(a) The designation of a state agency responsible for 
developing the plan, and administering or super- 
vising the administration of the plan; 

. (b) How the state will encourage effective refugee 
resettlement as quickly as possible, through 
effective use of cash assistance, medical 
assistance,- and support services; 

(c) How the state will ensure that language, training 
and employment services are made available to 
refugees" receiving cash assistance, as well as to 
other refugees. This should include state efforts 
to actively encourage refugee registration for 
employment services; 
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(d) Identify an individual designated by the Governor 
or the appropriate legislative body of the state, 
and who is employed by the state, with the title 
of !, State Coordinator/ 1 to have the responsibility 

1 and authority to ensure coordination of public and 

private resources in refugee resettlement; 

(e) How the state will provide for the care and super- 
vision of, and the legal responsibility for, 
unaccompanied minor refugee children in the state; 

(f) How the state will provide for and describe the 
procedures established to identify refugees who, 
at the time for resettlement in the state, are 
determined to have medical conditions requiring, 

,/ or medical histories indicating a iieed for, treat- 
r> ment or observation, and the monitoring of any 
necessary treatment or observation; 

(g) Specify the composition of the state advisory 
council, established in accordance with the 
requirements of Section 400.9, and describe Jiow 
the state will ensure that the Council is organized 
and operating by January 1, 1981; 

(h) How the state will provide that assistance and 
services funded' under the plan will be provided to 

\ ^ refugees without regard to sex, or political 

opinion; and 

(i) How the state will comply with the provisions of 
Title IV of the Act, official issuances of the 
Director, and all applicable regulations, and will 
amend the plan as needed to comply with standards, 
goals, and' priorities established by the Director. 

Changes in the content or administration of the plan must be 
reviewed by the Governor or his or her designee (Section 400.7), 
and then submitted to ORR in the form of an amendment (Section 
400.6). 

The state advisory councils are to be comprised of no less 
than five nor more than 25 members who live in the state, and who 



are (1) refugees eligible to benefit from services under the 
plan, (2) representatives from local government, voluntary 
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resettlement organizations , service providers , and other private 
organizations and individuals. Members are to be appointed for 
one year (Section 400.9). 

Reporting requirements (Section 400.10) include: 

1. Documentation of services and assistance provided , 
including identification of individuals; 

2. Records on the progress and status of unaccompanied 
minor refugee children, including* the last known 
address of parents; and 

3. Documentation that necessary medical follow-up and 
monitoring havfe been provided. 

In addition to statistical or programmatic information re- 
quired by the^Act, Section 400.10 (c) requires states to submit an 
annual performance report and an annual financial status report on 
the uses of funds received and administered by the state by 
December 31 of each year for expenditures in the fiscal year end- 
ing the previous September 30. 

' - -Except for purposes "directly connected with the administra- 
tion of the program," Section 400.11 requires the spates to ensure 
that no information about, or obtained from, an individual and in the 
possession of any agency providing assistance or services to such 
individual under the plan, will be disclosed in a form identifiable 
with the individual without the individual's consent, -Or if the 
individual is a minor, the consent of his or her parent or 
guardiarv. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION ? 



INTRODUCTION 



, Two offices of the Department of Education administer programs 

i 

of particular importance in meeting th^ needs of refugees and Cuban 
and Haitian entrants: the Office of Bilingual Education and 
Minority Languages Affairs , and the Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education. 

The programs of special relevance to refugees and Cuban and 
Haitian entrants administered by the Office of Bilingual Education 
and Minority Languages Affairs are: 

• The "Transition Program for Refugee Children" , 
which provides Federal .assistance to meet 

the special educational needs of refugee 0 
children enrolled in elementary and secondary 
schools . 

• Programs of "Elementary and Secondary Bilingual 
Education", which are intended to meet the 
needs of students with limited English pro- 
ficiency. 

• The "Bilingual Vocational Education Programs/ 1 
which provide bilingual vocational training 
for persons , of limited English speaking ability 
who are unemployed or under-employed. 

• The "Educational Services for Cuban/Haitian 
Entrant Children Program/ 1 which is modeled 
on the "Transition Program for Refugee 
Cnildren," and provides special funding to 
elementary and secondary schools in which 
Cuban and Haitian children are enrolled. 



In -addition, the^ Office of Bilingual Education 
and Minority Languages Affairs and the National 
Institute of Education provide funding for 
the "National Clearinghouse for Bilingual 
Education" , which serves as the national infor- 
mation center for bilingual education. 
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Office of Vocational an£ Adult Education programs of special 1 
relevance to refugees and Cuban and Haitian entrants are: 

• The 11 Adult Education^ Programs_„f or Immigrants 
and Indochinese Refugees" , which '^provide 

Federal assistance to 'operate; special adult 

education projects for immigrants and refugees , 
in order to help them obtain the basic edu- 
cational and occupational skills necessary 
to increase employability and to function in 
American society. 

• The "State Administered Vocational Education 
Programs" , which include special programs and 
services designed to enable disadvantaged 
persons, including persons of limited English 
speaking sability, to succeed in a vocational 
education program. 

• The "Adult Education Program for Cuban/Haitian 
* Entrants", which is modeled on the "Adult Edu- 
cation Programs for Immigrants and Indochinese 
Refugees," and which funds special adult edu- 
cation projects to provide English language 
training and basic employment skills to Cuban 
and Haitian entrants. 

The Department of Education also funds the "Indochinese 

Materials Center": 

• The "indochinese Materials Center" assists in 
the national distribution of published materials 

' that help with the education and resettlement x 

of Indochinese refugees . 



Programs under the Office of Bilingual Education and Minority 
Languages Affairs are described below in section 1, pages 140 - 149E; 
programs administered by the Office of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation are described in section 2, pages 149F - 149M; the Indochinese 
Materials Center is described in section 3, pages 149N and 150. 

The "Educational Services for Cuban/Haitian Entrant Children 
Program" and the "Adult Education Program for Cuban/Haitian Entrants" 
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are described in section 5, pages 150A - 150F* (Section 5, 
entitled "Cuban/Haitian Entrant Programs, w * formed part of the first 
update to the Refugee Resettlement Resource Book ./) 

A description of the "Refugee Education Assistance Act of 1980", 
which authorizes several programs to meet the educational needs of 
Cuban and Haitian refugees (including Cuban and Haitian entrants) 
and Indochinese refugee children, is found in section 6, pages 150G 
- 1501 (also part of the first Update ) The Act also contains 
the Fascell-Stone Amendment, which authorizes for Cuban and Haitian 
entrants the same assistance vailable for refugees under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, as amended by the Refugee Act of 
1980 • 



V Appropriations to fund these programs have not been made by the 
Congress as of June, 1981* 
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1. OFFICE OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION AND MINORITY LANGUAGES AFFAIRS 



/ Contact Persons / " 

Gilbert Chavez 

Acting Director 

Office of Bilingual Education 

and Minority Languages 

Affairs 
Department of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue , SW 
Washington, DC 20202 
(202) 245-2600 



James H. Lockhart 
Chief , Refugee Children 

Assistance Programs 
Office of Bilingual Education 

and Minority Languages 

Affairs 
Department of Education 
Reporter.s Building - Room 505 
400 Maryland Avenue , SW 
Washington , DC 20202 
(202) 472-7177 



Bilingual education is an educational program designed to allow 
students to learn academic concepts in their native language while 
they learn a second language. Bilingual programs in the United 
States are primarily designed for students whose native language 
is other than English. Such programs allow students to continue 
their cognitive and linguistic growth in their first language while 
acquiring English ' s a second one. 

The Bilingual Education Act (Title VII of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, as amended by the Education 
Amendments of 1978) authorizes Federal financial assistance for 
bilingual education programs. The act authorizes the establishment, 
operation, and improvement of bilingual education programs, as 
well as training of bilingual education personnel. The Office 
of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs (OBEMLA) 
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currently administers fourteen Federal programs supportive of 

. */ 
bilingual education.— 

OBEMLA's bilingual education programs of particular relevance 

to the needs of refugees (including Cuban and Haitian entrants) are 

described in sections "a." through "c." below. Section "d." de- 

scribes the National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education. (The 

Educational Services for Cuban and Haitian Entrant Children Program 

is described on page 150A.^1/ ) 



Relevant Publications 



"The Bilingual Education Act" (Title VII of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 , as amended by the Education 
Amendments of 1978) . Available in pamphlet form from the National 
Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education, 1300 Wilson Boulevalrd, 
Suite B2-11, Rosslyn, Virginia 22209. 

The Bilingual Education Act ; A Legislative Analysis . Arnold 
H. Leibowitz, National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education , 
Rosslyn, Virginia. 



V Several of these programs were mandated by legislation other 

than the Bilingual Education Act. Other authorizing legislation 
includes The Refugee Act of 1980 (Public Law 96-212) and the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended' by the Education 
/Amendments of 1976 (Public Law 94-482). 

**/. The sedtion on Educational Services for Cuban arid Haitian 

Entrant Children formed part of the first Update to the Resource 
Book . 
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a. TRANSITION PROGRAM FOR REFUGEE CHILDR! 



/ Contact Person J 



James H. Lockhart 

Chief , .Refugee Children Assistance Programs 
Office of ^Bilingual Education and Minority 

Languages Affairs 
Departjneiit -of Education 
Reporters Building - Room 505 
400 Maryland Avenue, SW 
Washington, DC 20202 
(202) 472-7177 



The Program 

The* Transition Program for Refugee Children provides supple- 
mentary educational assistance to meet the special edt'.cational 
needs of refugee children who are enrolled in public and non- 
profit private elementary and secondary schools. This program 
was developed by the Department of Education in cooperation with 
the Office of Refugee Resettlement in HHS. The Department of 
Education administers the program through the Refugee Children 
Assistance Staff in the Office of Bilingual Education and Minority 
Languages Affairs. Funds for the program are provided under an 
interagency agreement between the Department of Education and 
HHS . 

Grants under this program are made to state educational 
agencies (SEA's) based on formulas applied to the number of 
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eligible children in the state,— Using similar formulas, SEA' 1 s 
award subgrants to local educational agencies (LEA's) that request 
funds to serve eligible children within their jurisdictions. If 
an LEA does not apply for a subgrant to serve eligible children in 
schools within its jurisdiction , an SEA may provide services directly, 
or may arrange for the. provision of services through subgrants, con- 
tracts, or cooperative agreements with various public or private, 
non-profit agencies (including institutions of higher education). 

Under these "State Administered Programs," the following 
services may be provided: 

(1) Supplemental educational services — with 
emphasis on instruction to improve English 

> / language skills. , j 

(2) Up to 15% of the award to a given SEA may 
be used to provide support services, in- 
cluding: in-service training for educational 
personnel; training for parents of eligible 
children designed to enable these parents to 
participate more effectively in the education 
of their children; and school counseling and 
guidance services for eligible children . 

(3) Up to one percent of the total funds an SEA 
receives may be used to cover administrative 
costs and to provide technical assistance to 
subgrantees or other agencies which are pro- 
viding services. (This cost may not exceed 
$200,000.) 



Program Eligibility 

Persons eligible for services under this program are refugees 

or asylees, admitted into or allowed to remain in this country 

** / 

under authority of the Immigration and Nationality Act. — 



*/ For FY '81 funding under this program, the closing date for 

receiving SEA applications was February 16, 1981. Notifications 
of grant awards were sent to SEA's on March 23, 1981. SEA's in 
; 48 states and the District of Columbia ..received awards. 

n 

*J^/ A more detailed statement of these criteria may be found in the 
CDif Federal Register , Vol. 46, No. .9, January 14, 1981", pg. 3381. 
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These individuals must also be within the age range for which the 
applicable state is required or permitted, under state law, to 
provide free public elementary and secondary education. 



Number of Refugees in the Program 

SEA 1 s 0 app lying for assistance , under the Transition Program for 
Refugee Children, were required to count the number of children 
eligible under this program as of | January 19, 1981, and to report 
this information as part of their application for funding. The 
number of children counted was 137,169. Of this number, approxi- 
mately 81% are Indochinese; 19% are from other parts of the world, 
including the Soviet Union, Nicaragua and Ethiopia. 



Authorizing Legislation ; 

Authority for this program is contained in Section 412(d) 0 (1) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, as amended by the Refugee 
Act of 1980 (Public Law 96-212). 



Budget 



Under an interagency agreement, HHS transferred $23.6 million to 
the Department of Education from its FY '80 supplemental budget for 
the operation of this program. (These funds were made available 
for expenditure by the Department of Education until March 31, 1981. 

For FY '81, HHS has been appropriated $44 million for this 
program, to be transferred to the Department of Education, 



"""information Dissemination and Relevant Publications 

Regulations and supplementary information on this program 
appear in the Federal Register , Vol. 46, No. 9, January 14, 1981, 
"Department of Education,^ Office of Bilingual Education and Minority 

19,9 
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Languages Affairs, 34 CFR Part 538, Transition Program for Refugee 
Children" , pgs. 3378-3387. The invitatioiji for grant applications 

under this program appears on pgs. 3264-3265. (Grant awards under 

I 

this program were made on March 23, 1981, to 48 states and the 
District of Columbia.) 
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b. ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY BILINGUAL EDUCATION 



/ Contact Persons / 



Gilbert Chavez 
Acting Director 
Office of Bilingual Education 
and Minority Languages 
jAffairs 
Department of Education 
Reporters Building-- Room 505 
400 Maryland Avenue , SW 
Washington DC* 20202 
(202) 245-2600 



James H. Lockhart 
Chief 9 Refugee Children 

Assistance Programs 
Office of Bilingual Education 

and Minority Languages 

Affairs 
Department of. Education 
Reporters Building - Room 505 
400 Maryland Avenue , SW 
Washington , DC 20202 
(202) 472-7177 



The Program 

i 

Through the Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages 
Affairs]; the Department of Education provides Federal financial 
assistance to local educational agencies (LEA's), state educational 
agencies (SE£ f *s) r institutions of higher education (IHE's), and 
non-profit , private organizations (NPO's) to establish bilingual 
education projects (including support services such as teacher 
training programs and curriculum development projects) to meet the 
special educational needs of students with limited English pro- 
ficiency* Individual projects specialize in different languages 
and in the learning needs of different ethnic and minority com- 
munities • A large number of these projects serve the educational 
needs of various refugee populations , as well as Cuban and Haitian 
entrants . 

Funding is available for the following six types of projects: 

# Badic Projects * Discretionary grants are 
awarded -to LEA's to establish, operate or 
improve programs of bilingual education at 
the elementary and secondary school levels. 
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• Training ' Projects . The goal of the training 
projects is to train teachers in the methods 
and techniques of bilingual education, Dis- J 
cretionary grants are awarded to LEA 1 s, SEA's, 
IHE's and NPO f s to provide degree-oriented 
inservice training to roee^t the Shortage of 
qualified bilingual education personnel, 

• Fellowship Programs , Fellowships are pro- 
vided to full-time graduate students who are 
preparing to become trainers of teachers for 
bilingual education, 

• Materials Development Projects , Discretionary 
grants are awarded to LEA 1 s or IHE's to develop 
instructional and testing materials for use 

in programs of bilingual education and in bi- 
lingual education training programs. Various 
projects have been involved in the development 
of bilingual instructional material in the 
following languages: Cambodian, Lao, Hmong, 
Vietnamese, Spanish, Haitian/Creole, Chinese, 
and Russian. 

• Bilingual Education Service Centers , These 
centers provide training and other services 
to bilingual education programs (and to bi- 
lingual education training programs) within 
designated geographical areas .V 

• Evaluation, Dissemination and Assessment Centers , 
These centers assist bilingual education pro- 
grams (including training programs) within 
designated geographical areas in evaluating 

arid disseminating bilingual education ma- 
terials.*/ . 



Number of Projects Serving Refugees and Cuban aftd Haitian Entrants 
Of 551 Basic Projects (see above) funded in FY f 8l, 402 pror 
vided services to individuals speaking Spanish; 42, Vie namese; 
33, Chinese. (Cantonese and/or Mandarin) ; 20, Haitian/Creole; 18, 
Lao; 12, Cambodian; 7, Hmong and 6, Russian. 



V To locate the Service Centers or Evaluation, Dissemination and 
Assessment Centers in 'a given area, contact the National 
„ Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education at! their toll-free number, 
(800) 336-4560. 
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Of 167 Training Projects (see above) funded in FY '80,— 7 140 
used Spanish? 17, Chinese (Cantonese and/or Mandarin) ; 16, 
Vietnamese; 10 , Haitian /Creole; 4, Cambodian; 3, Hmong; 2, Lao, 
and 2, Russian. 



Program Mandate/Authorizing Legislation 

Title VII of the Elejmentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, as amended by the Education' Amendments of 1973 (Public Law 
95-561). 



Information Dissemination 



Information on these programs appears in the Federal Register 

r. 

(Vol. 45, NoC 67, April 4, 1980), "Department of -Health, Education 
and Welfare, Office of Education, Bilingual Education Program 11 . 

Additional information can be obtained from the National 
Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education (see pg. 149D of this section) 



Relevant Publications 



Information materials concerning Cambodian, Hmong, Lao, and 
Vietnamese bilingual programs are produced and periodically up- 
dated by the National Clearinghouse for ^Bilingual Education, 
Rosslyn, Virginia (see pg. 149E of thisf section) . 

"Guide to Title VII ESEA* /Eleme^tapy and Secondary Education 
Act7 Bilingual Education, Programs 1979-80", published by the 
National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education, Rosslyi), Virginia, 



V FY '81 funding has not yet been announced. 
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C. BILINGUAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



/ Contact Person / 



Richard H. Naber 
Program Manager 

Bilingual Vocational Training Programs 
Office of Bilingukl Education and 

Minority Languages Affairs 
U.S. Department of Education 
Reporters Building - Room 421 
400 .Maryland Avenue , SW 
Washington, DC 20202 
(202) 245-2600 
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The Program 

The purpose of Bilingual' Vocational Training Programs is to 

<? 

provide vocational training for persons of limited English-speaking 
ability who are unemployed, or under-employed, and are unable to 
benefit from vocational training programs conducted entirely in 

o 

English. The goal is to help people improve their job-related 
English ability at the same time that they are learning an occu- 
pational s^-n.l — so that by the time they have completed tie 
training program, they have both the language and vocational ski,ll 
needed to succeed at a job. The program is administered by 1 the 
Department of Education's Office of Bilingual Education and Minority 
Languages Affairs. 

'The legislation which authorizes this program (the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, as amended by the Education Amendments of 
1976) requires that 65% of the funds appropriated for the program 
be used for bilingual vocational training grants, 25% for bilingual 
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vocational instructor training, and 10% for the development or 

improvement of instructional materials, methods and techniques, 

Following are descriptions of the grant and contract programs 

authorized in each of those three areas: 

« • The Bilingual Vocational Training Program pro- 

vides funds to establish or maintain bilingual 

* vocational training programs in local communi- 
ties. Eligible applicants for grants or 
contracts include state agencies, local edu- 
cational agencies (LEA's), post-secondary 9 
educational institutions, private non-profit 
vocational training institutions, non-profit 
educational or training organizations created 

to serve groups whose language is other than 
~ English, and private gor-profit agencies and * 
organizations. As part of the application 
process, copies of applications ar$ submitted 
to the appropriate State Board for Vocational 
Education for comment. Ten projects have been 

• funded in FY 1 81,V with grant awards ranging " 
from $106,000 to $367,000. The languages of 
instruction include Spanish, Cambodian, 
Chinese, Lao, and Vietnamese. 

• The Bilingual Vocational Instructor Training 
Program provides funds tb meet the need for 
instructors who possess both the vocational 
knowledge and the bilingual capabilities re- 
quired for Vocational training of individual^ 
with limited English-speaking ability. Eligible 
applicants for grants to establish instructor 
« training programs include state agencies, .public 

and private non-profit educational institutions, 
and private for-profit educational instituions. 
• '\*.\V ; The applicant institution must have an ongoing 
^ £ vocational training or vocational education 
/ program. Four projects have been funded in 
*V £ FY *81,*/ with grant awards ranging from 

$129,007 to $226,000. The languages of in- 
struction include Spanish, Chinese", Vietnamese 
and French/Creole. 



V These funds were appropriated by Congress in FY '80; project 
grants and contracts were awarded in FY 1 81. 
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• The Bilingual Vocational Instructional Materials/ 
Methods and Techniques Program provides contracts 
to develop and -.test instructional materials and 
to encourage, research programs and demonstration 
projects in bilingual vocational training. 
Generally only one or two competitive awards 
are made each year. Contracts may be awarded 
to states , public or private educational insti- 
tutions/ non-profit organizations , or private 
for-profit organizations^and individuals. 



Program Eligibility 

While refugees are not mentioned specifically in the legislation 
or regulations, those who are not enrolled in a school, have limited 
English proficiency, and who wish to find, change or advance in 
employment, may participate in a Bilingual Vocational Training , 
program. b ^ 

Program Mandate/Authorizing Legislation 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 (Title I, Part B, Sub- 
part . 3, Sections 181-189B) , as^/amended by the Education Amendments 
of 1976. 



Budget 



\ 



The Bilingual Vocational Training Procxam received an appro- 
priation of $1,820,000 in FY '79, and $37120,000 in FY '80.*' 
The appropriation for the Bilingual Vocational Instructor Training 

Program was $700,000 in FY '79, and $1,200,000 in FY '80. The 
Bilingual Vocational Materials, Methods an4 Techniques Program 
received $280,000 in FY '79, and $480,000 in FY '80. 



*/ The FY ■SO funds listed in this paragraph were used to fund 
programs in FY" "81. 
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Relevant Publications 
Information Packet for Bilingual Vocational Programs . Natidnal 
Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education, 1300 Wilson Boulevard, 
Suite B2-11, Rosslyn, Virginia 22209. (Toll Free number: 
(800) 336-4560) 

Federal Register .' Vol. 42, No. 191, October 3, 1977, "Chapter I - 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Educat ion* and Welfare* 
Sta^te Administered Programs and Commissioner's Discretionary 
Programs"; Federal Register , Vol. 45, No. 66, April 3, 1980, 
Part 105.606, "Selection Criteria for Bilingual Vocational Trainin 
and Part 105.616, "Selection Criteria for Bilingual Vocational 
Instructor Training." 
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d. NATIONAL CLEARINGHOUSE FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

I Contact Person / ; 

Harpreet Sandhu 

National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education 
1300 Wilson Boulevard 
Suite B2-11 

Rosslyn, Virginia 22209 

Toll-free Hotline: (800) 336-4560 , 1 

In the Washington, DC, Metropolitan Area-: (703) 522-0710 

■ — — T » 

The Program « ' , 

The National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education (NCBE) , 

operated by InterAmerica Research Associates, Inc., serves as the 

national information center in the field of bilingual education. 

NCBE is funded jointly by the National Institute of Education and 

the Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs, 

U.S. Department of Education. 

The purposes of the Clearinghpuse are to provide information 

services to bilingual educators through its reference and referral 

activities; to develop and make available information products to 

educators, researchers, and others interested in bilingual education; 

to coordinate information among Federally and state funded entities 

in the bilingual field; to maintain a computerized database to 

ensure effective processing, retrieval, and dissemination of 

information; and to coordinate information gathering and processing 

among bilingual education programs. NCBE areas of activity include: 

• Toll-free Hotline . Information specialists 
provide immediate or written answers to 
inquiries about any aspect of bilingual edu- 
cation. 
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Information Products * NCBE produces and dis- 
tributes materials which address the needs 
of teachers, administrators 9 and others involved 
in the bilingual education field. A list of 
NCBE publications is available upon request. 
FORUM , a monthly newsletter, contains articles 
and news items concerning bilingual education, 
and is distributed free of charge. 

On-line Search Services . NCBE has created a 
computerized database designed to provide 
current information on bilingual education 
and related topics. In addition to its own 
database, the Clearinghouse has access to over 
eighty databases throughout the country. 
NCBE f s own database includes bibliographic 
citations (accompanied by abstracts) , as well 
as names and addresses of Federal agencies, 
professional organizations, publish -:rc, and 
a large number of individuals involved in 
bilingual/bicultural education. NCBE's search 
services are available at a nominal fee. 

• A computerized information network . The 
Clearinghouse has also established a Bilingual 
Education Telecommunications Network (BETNET) , 
which provides direct access to the NCBE data- 
base, as well as to a computerized job bank, 
an electronic message transferring system, and 
an online "newsletter" which enables news axid 
information on bilingual programs and resources 
to be communicated rapidly to bilingual edu- 
cators throughout the country. NCBE should be 
contacted for information regarding partici- 
pation in BETNET. 

• Field Representatives . NCBE field representa- 
tives, working in cooperation with selected 
Bilingual Education Service Centers, V provide 
direct services to meet local and regional needs. 



Relevant Publications 



NCBE has produced information materials listing publications 
and services to assist Cambodian, Hmong, Lao, Vietnamese and other 
refugees. Packets of up to three titles are available free of 
charge; additional titles and multiple copies of any one title may 
be obtained for $2.00 each. 




Bilingual Education Service Centers are discussed on pg. 147, 
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2. OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 

I 

* 1 • 

I Contact Person / 

Dr. Robert Worthington 
Assistant Secretary for 

Vocational and Adult Education 
Office of Vocational and Adult Education 
ROB-3, Room 5102 
Department of Education 
Washington , DC 20202 
(202) 245-8166 



The Program 

The Office of Vocational and Adult Education works with state 
and local agencies to support and improve programs related to 
employment preparation, adult learning , and community education. 
It also attempts to ensure equal access to employment-related adult 
learning end community education programs 9 and to provide a unified 
approach to vocational and adult education in rural areas. 

The Office of Vocational and Adult Education administers three 
programs of particular relevance to the needs of refugees: 

• Adult Education Program for Adult Immigrants 

• Adult Education Program for Indochina Refugees 

• State Administered Vocational Education Programs 
These programs are described in Sections M a." and "b # " below. 

(The Adult Education Program for Cuban/Haitian Entrants , which is 
also administered by ttfe Office of Vocational and Adult Education , 
is described on page 150E.— ') 

*/ The Adult Education Program for Guban/Haitian Entrants section 
formed part of the first Update to the Resource Book . 
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a. ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR IMMIGRANTS 
AND INDOCHINESE REFUGEES 

f 

/ Contact Person / 

Gerald Randall 

Chief, National Adult Education Program 
Division of Adult Learning 

ROB-3, Room 5051 
Department of Education 
Washington, DC 20202 
(202) 245-3120 



The Program 

The Adult Education Program for Adult Immigrants and the 

Emergency Adult Education Program for Indochina Refugees provide 

Federal assistance to operate special adult education projects for 

immigrants and refugees, in, order to assist those individuals in 

obtaining the basic educational and occupational skills necessary 

to increase employability and to function in American society, 

(The Adult Education Program for Adult Immigrants is designed to 

* / 

include refugees as well as immigrants. y ) Both programs are 
operated by the Office of Vocational anrl Adult Education's Division 
of Adult Learning. Congress appropriated $2.5 million for each 
program in FY '80; these monies are being used to fund programs 
in 1981. 

Only state educational agencies (SEA' s) and local educational 
agencies (LEA's) are eligible for grants to operate adult education 
projects for Indochinese refugees. The $2.5 million appropriated 



*/ A special Adult Education Program for Cuban/Haitian Entrants 
is described on pg. 150E. 
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for adult education projects for Indochinese refugees has been used 
to fund fifteen projects for the period January 1 - December 31 , 
1981. SEA f s, LEA's and non-profit organizations are eligible for 
grants and contracts to operate adult education projects for immi- 
grants. A request for proposals for adult education projects for 
immigrants was issued on April 3, 1981; the closing date for re- 
ceipt of proposals was May 18 , 1981. Awards under both programs 
may be used for: 

• Programs of instruction that include Enqlish- 
as-a-second language, basic reading, mathe- 
matics, the promotion of language and literary 

skills, and the development and enhancement of 
, consumer, social, survival, occupational, and 
communications skills. 

• Adult occupational education programs operating 
in conjunction with existing programs, par- 
ticularly programs authorized under the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 
1973 (CETA) , or under the Vocational Education 

* l Act of 1963, as amended. V 

• Combined occupational/adult education programs, 
in localities where occupational skills programs 
are otherwise unavailable or insufficient. 

• Programs providing educational support services, 
including, but not limited to: 

(1) tutoring (in the case of geographically 
isolated immigrants or refugees) 

(2) guidance and counseling with regard to 
educational, career, or employment oppor- 

{ tunities (including job placement and job 
follow-up services) . 

• Any combination of the types of programs de- 
scribed in the above paragraphs. 



*/ k number of CETA programs of particular relevance to refugees 
~ are described on pgs. 154-164. The Bilingual Vocational 

Training Program, authorized under the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963, as amended, is described on pgs. 149-149C. 
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% " * i 

Program Eligibility 

v ; * 

Any immigrant or refugee, age 16 or older, is eligible to 

. . * / 

participate in these programs.— ' In addition, a limited number of 

adults other than immigrants or refugees are allowed to partici- 
pate in these programs • Federal regulations mandate, however, that c 
the participation of non-refugees or non-immigr=ints must not result 

in a reduction in the quality or quantity of services to the target 
population. 

Number of Refugees in the Program"" 

Approximately 8,540 Indochinese refugees are currently being 
served by the fifteen projects funded for 1961 through the Emergency 

Adult Education Program for Indochina Refugees* 

Contract awards to operate projects under the Adult Education 

Program for Adult Immigrants will not be announced until the end of 

June, 1981, hence figures on the number of individuals in the 

program are not yet available. 

..Program Mandate/Authorizing Legislation 

Section 317 ("Emergency Adult Education Program for Indochina 
Refugees") of the Adult Education Act (Public Law 91-230), as 
amended by Section 1312 of the Education Amendments of 1978 (Public 
Law 95-561) . 

Section 318 ("Adult Education Program for Adult r migrants" ) 
of the Adult Education Act (Public Law 91-230) , as amended by 
! Section 1313 of the Education ^Amendments of 1978 (Public Law 95-561) . 

t 

V The Federal Register , Vol. 45, No. 66, April 3, 1980, provides 
the details regarding .program eligibility. , 
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Budget 

$2.5 million was appropriated in FY '80 for the Emergency Adult 
Education Program for Indochina Refugees; $2.5 million was also 
appropriated in FY '80 for the Adult Education Program for Adult 
Immigrants. In both cases , these monies are being used to furd 
programs in 1981. 

Information Dissemination' 

Approximately 1,400 application packets for adult education 
projects for Indochinese refugees were distributed in the Sparing 
of 1980 to SEA 1 s and LEA's which had previously applied for an 
adult education program grant in FY '77. In addition, a request 
for proposals for this program appeared in the Federal Register 
on April 3, 1980. A request for proposals for adult education pro- 
jects for immigrants appeared in Commerce Business Daily on April 2 

1981. Both programs have been described in detail in the Federal 
Register (see "Relevant Publications 11 below). 

Relevant Publications'" 

Federal Register , Vol. 45, No. 66 (April 3, 1980) Part XVI, 
"Departmeht of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, 

Adu}t Education State- Administered Program and Commissioner's 

I 

Discretionary Programs." 
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~b. STATE ADMINISTERED VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

/ Contact Person / I 

Barbara Kemp 

Education Program Specialist 
Office of Vocational and Adult Education 
Department of Education 
ROB-3, Room 5624 • 
7th & D Streets, SW 
Washington , DC 20202 
(202) 245-0636 



The Program 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 , amended by the Education 

Amendments of 1976, provides. for the establishment of "State 

Administered Vocational Education Programs." The Act requires 

that 20% of the basic grant funds which the U.S. Department of 

* / 

Education provides to state vocational education agtncies- under 
these state administered programs be earmarked for vocational edu- 
cation for disadvantaged persons (other than handicapped persons) . 
The Education Amendments of 1976 specifically require that persons 
of limited English speaking ability be included under the 20% "set- 
aside" for disadvantaged persons. From this 20%, state vocational 
education agencies are required to allocate funds for limited 
English -speaking persons (of all ages) according to the following 
formula: a minimum portion of the 20% must equal the ratio of 
limited English speaking individuals 15-24 years of age to the 
general population of the same age* 



*/ In many states these agencies are called State Departments of 
Vocational Education. 
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\ The purpose of the special -20% "set-aside" is to provide special 
programs and support services which will enable the disadvantaged 
persor3 (including persons with limited English speaking ability) 
to succeed, in a regular vocational education program. Funding is 
provided for services including! bilingual instruction which is 
vocationally oriented; remedial academic instruction; l&nguage. 
interpreters; teacher aids; staff orientation; and special materials 
and equipment* Since these funds are authorized for programs and/or 
services to both youth and adults , the instruction may be provided 
in secondary schools , post-secondary institutions (such as com- 
munity colleges) , and technical schools or colleges for adults who 
require occupational instruction. 

Funds appropriated under the Department of Education's State 
Administered Vocational Education Program are allocated to state 
vocational^education agencies (frequently called State Departments 
of Vocational Education) , which in turn allocate the funds to 
local education agencies , post- secondary institutions , and public 
and private nonprofit institutions (including technical training 
institutes) * The Vocational Education Act requires that all Federal 
funds for thlis basic grant program musl be matched with state and/or 
local funds. | 



Program Mandate/Authorizing Legislation 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 , as amended by the Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1976 (Public Law 94-482) . 
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Budget" 

Congress appropriated approximately $680 million. for State 
Administered Programs under the Vocational Education Act in FY \8l. 
Of this amount, $136 million {20*) was earmarked for programs and 
services for disadvantaged persons. 

An additional appropriation it,, authorized under the Vocational 
Education Act to pay the full cost of vocational education for 
disadvantaged persons living in areas where there are high con- 
centrations of youth unemployment and a high rate of school dropouts. 
In ?*/ '81/ $14,954 million was appropriated for this purpose. 

Information Dissemination 

Information about State Administered Vocational Education 
Programs for adults and youths may be obtained from local and/or 
state Departments of Vocrtional Education. 

* 

Relevant Publications - 

Regulations and supplemental information concerning this program 
appeared in the Federal Register (Vol. 42, No. 191), October 3, 
1977, "Chapter I - Office of Education, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, State Administered Programs and Commissioner's 
Discretionary Programs". 

"RESERGE '79", a manual for identifying, classifying and Serving 
the disadvantaged and handicar ^ed under the Vocational Education 

0 

Amendments of 1976 (Public Law 94-482). Published by U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 1979. 
This manual can generally be obtained through state and/or local 
Departments of Vocational Education. 
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v 3. INDOCHINESE MATERIALS CENTER 

/ Contact Person / 

James B. Tuxny 
Director 

Indochinese Materials Center 
U.S. Department of Education 
324 E. »llth Street, 9th Floor 
5 Kansas City, Missouri 641CS 
(816) 374-2659 * 



The Program 

The Indochinese Materials Center in Kansas City, Missouri , is 
funded by the U.S. Department of Education (through the Region VII 
Office of Educational Programs) to gather , maintain , and catalogue 
a collection of educational materials, curriculum guides, cross- 
cultural orientation materials, bilingual and 1 ESL manuals, and 
other documents relevant to the teaching of Indochinese refugees. 
The Materials Center also collects and maintains supplementary 
materials and background information on Indochinese cultures and 
on problems and issues in domestic resettlement. 

Each year the Center publishes and disseminates a "Bibliography 
of Materials on the Education and Resettlement of Indochinese 
Refugees," containing a comprehensive listing of the materials 
held in the Center's collection. Materials listed in the bibli- 
ography may generally be obtained from their orignal sources. In 
addition, the Center provides free copies of many of the supple- 
mentary materials listed in the bibliography to educators and others 

who request them. Approximately 200 different items are available. 

% 
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(Only one *copy of a document is provided; recipients may duplicate 
these materials as they wish.) A copy of the bibliography may be 
obtained free of charge by writing the Center, 

The Center's collection of materials is accessible to the 
general public at the Dissemination Center of the U.S. Department 
of Educati6n, 324 East 11th Street , Kansas City, Missouri , and is 
available for examination from 8:00 AM to 4:00 PM, Monday through 
Friday. 



DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



1 5. CUBAN/HAITIAN ENTRANT PROGRAMS" 



«> The Department of Education presently offers two special 
programs to serve the education needs of Cuban and Haitian entrants 
These are described under sections (a.) and (b.) below. Section 
(6.). describes the programs authorized under the Refugee Education 
Assistance Act of 1980. 



a. Educational Services for Cuban and Haitian Entrant Children 



/ Contact Person /» 



James H. Lockhart 

Chief/ Refugee Children Assistance 
Programs 

Office of Bilingual Education and 

Minority Languages Affairs ' 
Department of Education 
Reporters Building - Room 505 
400 Maryland Avenue , SW 
Washington, DC 20202 
(202) 472-7177 



| The Program 

The Educational Services for Cuban and Haitian Entrant Children 



Program provides supplementary educational assistance to meet the 
special educational needs of Cuban and Haitian entrant children 
who are enrolled in public and non-profit private* elementary and 
secondary schools. The program is operated through grants provided 
under the Secretary of Education's Discretionary Fund, and is 
administered by the Office of Bilingual Education and Minority 
Languages Affairs, through its Refugee Children Assistance Staff. 
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Grants made in FY '81 all fall under "State Administered 
Programs" ' These grants are made to State educational agencies 
(SEA 1 s) based on formulas applied to the number of eligible 
children in the state. — ' Using similar formulas, SEA's award 
subgrants to local educational agencies (LEA's) that request 
funds to serve eligible children within their jurisdictions. In 
some cases, SEA 1 s provide services directly,, or arrange for the 
provision of services through subgrants, contracts or cooperative 
agreements with various public or private non-profit agencies 
(including institutions of higher education) . 

Under these State Administered Programs, the following services 
may be provided: 

t 

(1) Supplemental educational services — with 
emphasis on instruction to improve English 
language skills. 

(2) Up to 15% of the award to a given SEA. may 
be used to provide support services — 
including in-service training for educational 
personnel, training for parents of eligible 
children to enable them to participate more 

, effectively in the education of their children, 

and school counseling and guidance services 
for eligible children. 

(3) Up to one percent of the total funds an SEA 
receives may be used to cover administrative 

costs and to provide technical assistance to - 

^ubgrantees^r-ofeher-agencir es wh i ch^are ~pro^ 

viding services. (This cost may not' exceed 
$200,000.) 



*/ No grants in FY '81 will be made under the "Development and 
Dissemination Projects Program". * 

»» / For FY '81 funding under this program, the closing date for 

receiving SEA applications was February 16, 1981. Notifications 
of grant awards are scheduled to be sent to SEA f s on' March 19, 
1981. 
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1 Program Eligibility 

Persons eligible for services under this program are "Cuban- 
Haitian entrants (status pending)" who entered the United States 
on or after November 1, 1979, and no later than October 10, 1980. 
These entrants must be within the age limits for which the 
applicable state is required or permitted, under state law, to 
provide free public elementary and secondary education. 

I Information Dissemination"] 

Final regulations and supplementary information on this program 
appear in the Federal Register , Vol. 46, No. 9, January 14, 1981, 
"34 CFR Part 539, Educational Services for Cuban and Haitian 
Entrant Children", pgs. 3387-3391. / 

The invitation for SEA applications for grants under the, 
Educational Services for Cuban and Haitian Entrant Children Program 
was published in the Federal Register , Vol. 46, No. 9, January 14, 
1981, "Educational Services for Cuban and Haitian Entrant Children 
P rogram", pgs. 3265-3266. 

Authorizing Legislation 

Ihe^s t a tut o ry a uthority f or th is- progr am i s -Seatlon~-3fl 3 of the — 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act, as amended by the - EducatTorT 
Amendments of 1978 (Public Law 95-561). Section 303 authorizes a 
Discretionary Fund for use by the Secretary of Education. 
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I Budget" 

$7.7 million has been made available for grants to SEA's. 
These funds originate from an FY '80 supplemental appropriation. - 
The closing date for the Federal government to receive appli- 
cations from SEA's was February 16, 1981. Notifications of grant 
awards are scheduled to be sent to SEA's on March 19, 1981. 
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[ b. Adult Education Program for Cuban/Haitian Entrants 



/ Contact Person / 



Bayard Clark 

Education Program Specialist 
Division of Adult Education 
ROB-3, Room 5076 
Department of Education 
Washington , DC 20202 
(202) 245-9760 



The Program 



In FY . 1 80 , Congress appropriated $17.6 million to provide 
Federal funding for special adult education projects to provide 
English language training and b&sic employment skills to Cuban 
and[ Haitian entrants. The Adult Education Program for Cuban/ 
Haitian Entrctnts is operated by the Division of Adult Education, 
which oversees contracts for projects with state educational 
agencies (SEA's), local educational agencies (LEA 1 s) , and other 



public or private nonprofit agencies or institutions. 



*/ 



Under the contract, agreement , all projects are required to: 

• Provide outrWch activities and publicize the 
project to attract those adult entrants who are 
in need of basic educational and occupational 
skills; \ 



Perform an assessment of the educational , 
occupational , and related needs of the entrant 
population participating in the project; 

Provide intensive individualized and group 
instruction in literacy and life skills (in 
the English language) ; 



KLC 



*/ The clra^±ng~date f ot~\ recelpt^of n^opasais^f or these projects- 
was October 30, 1980. Notification of contract awards is 
expected to be made in March, 1981. 
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• Provide basic educational instruction in the 
context of the occupational and life goals of 
project participants; and, 

• Establish linkages between the basic instruc- 
tional program and other programs and activities 
designed to foster the development of occupa- 
tional and related skills. 



| Program Eligibility! \ 



{16 or 



Any "Cuban or Haitian entrant (status pending)", age 
older, is, eligible to participate in this program. \ 

State educational agencies (SEA's) , local educational agencieis 
(LEA's), and other public or private non-profit agencies or 
institutions are eligible for contracts to operate adult education 
programs for Cuban and Haitian entrants. 



Information Dissemination 



Each adult education project is required to provide outreach 
activities and to publicize the project, in order to attract those 
adult entrants who arc* in need of basic educational and occupational 
skills. 



Program Mandate/Authorizing Legislation 



Section 318 ("Adult Education Program for Adult Immigrants") 
of the Adult Education Act (Public Law 91-230) , as amended by the 
Education Amendments of 1978 (Public L?\y 95-561) . 



Budget 



$17.6 million was appropriated by Congress in FY '80 for this 
program. 
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1 6, THE REFUGEE EDUCATION ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1980 1 



/ Contact Persons / 



Titles I-IV : 

James H. Lockhart 
. Chief , Refugee Children 

Assistance Programs 
Office of Bilingual Education 

and Minority Languages 

Affairs 
Department of Education 
Reporters Building - Room 505' 
400 Maryland Avenue , SW 
Washington DC 20202 
(202) 472-7177 



Title V (Fascell-Stone Amendment) 

Arthur P. Brill 
Director , Public Affairs 
Cuban/Haitian Task Force 
1133 - I5th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 653-8600 



The Refugee Education Assistance Act of 1980 (Public Law 96-422) , 

signed into law on October 10, 1980, authorizes several programs 

of grants to states for the purpose of helping school districts 

meet the educational needs of Cuban and Haitian refugees (including 
*/ 

entrants) and Indochinese refugee children. The Act also 
contains the Fascell-Stone Amendment, which authorizes for Cuban 
and Haitian entrants the same assistance authorized for refugees 



\ 



under the Immigration and Nationality Act,, as amended by the ^ 

V 

Refugee Act of 1980. As of March 1, 1981, Congress has only ^ 
appropriated funds for programs authorized under the Fascell-Stone ^ 



*/ The Refugee Education Assistance Act of 1980 defines" Cuban and 
Haitian refugees" as aliens who have fled from Cuba or Haiti 
and who - (A) on or after November 1, 1979 (1) have been 
admitted into the United States as refugees; (2) have been 
paroled into the U.S*; or (|3) are applicants for asylum, or 
have been c,ranted asylum, in the U.S.; or (B) are Cuban-Haitian 
entrants (status pending) who entered the United States on or 

raft-pr Nnwmhftr 1, 1979. , 
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Amendment (Title V) ; programs cannot be implemented for other titles 
until funds are appropriated. 1 

The following is a description of major provisions of the 
Refugee Education Assistance Act of 1980 , referred to by title: 

• Title I, "General Provisions" , includes defini- 
tions and guidelines for the allocation of 

— appropriations . 

• Title II , "General Assistance for Local 
Educational Agenqies", authorizes payments 
to state educational agencies (SEA's) for 
each of 'the fiscal years 1981, 1982 and 
1983, for the purpose of assisting local 
educational agencies (LEA's) in providing 
basic education for Cuban and Haitian 

re f nee children.' { I 

1 I 

• Title III, "Special Impact Assistance for 
Substantial Increases in Refugee Attendance" , 
authorizes grants to SEA's for each of the 
fiscal years 19 81, 1982 and 19 83 to assist 
LEA's that meet the eligibility threshhold 
established in the legislation , in providing 
basic education for^Cuban, Haitian and Indo- 
chinese refugee children. To be eligible for 

. a subgrantr a school district's enrollment of - ♦ 
Cuban, Haitian and/ or Indochinese refugee, 
chile ren must be at least 500 students, or 
five percent of the total student enrollment, 
whichever number is smaller. » 

• Title IV, "Adult Education Programs", author- 
izes payments to SEA's for each of the fiscal 
years 19 82 and 1983 to provide for the 
operation of adult education programs for 
Cuban and Haitian refugee adults aged 16 and' 
•older. 

• Title v, "Other Provisions Relating to Cuban 
and Haitian Entrants" , (also known as the 
Fascell-Stone. An^ndment) establishes .that the 
President shall Wercise authorities with 
respect to Cuban an^Hii^itian entrants which 
are identical to the authofvjJ^s which are 
exercised under Chapter Two of Title IV of „ 

•; the Immigration and Nationality Act: V (These 

* authorities relate to Federal assistance for 

refugee resettlement.) Title V'also provides 



O */ The immigration and Nationality Act was amended significantly 
cjylC ~ by the Refugee Act of 1980. 227 
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broad authorities foi! the* mobilization of ' 
Federal resources by the President for the 
assistance of Cuban and Haitian entrants* 
The expression "Cuban and Haitian entrant" 
is defined in this subsection. • 

Proposed regulations for the "General Education Assistance for 
Cuban and Haitian Refugee Children Program" (covered under Title II) 
and the "Impact Assistance for Refugee Children Program" (covered 

under Title III) were published in the Federal Register (Vol* 46, 

i 

No* 11) on January 16 , -1981. Ccnments must be received by the 
Department of Education on or before March 17, 1981 , after which 
time final regulations will be" published* 
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D^DEPARTJffiN^OF^ABOR 
INTRODUCTION 

Recent efforts by the Department of Labor (DOL) to increase 
and enhance refugee participation- in its programs have been 
directed primarily toward Indochinese refugees, although all 
refugees are eligible for these programs* 

A basic tenet of the Department of Labor's policy toward the 
assistance of Indochinese refugees has been that wherever possible, 

refugees should "be encouraged to use existing programs and service 

I 

systems to meet employment needs. In those cases where federal 
government programs are not meeting refugee needs, efforts should 
go toward making those programs more effective with the Indochinese 
population rather than toward designing new programs. 

The Employment and Training Administration (ETA) has primary 
responsibility for Indochinese refugee participation in DOL 
programs. ETA encompasses a group of offices and services that 
have been established to implement certain 4 work experience and 
work training programs- Among these responsibilities are: 

• Funding and oversight of programs conducted 
tinder the provisions of the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) of 1973, 
as amended; 

*• Supervision of the United States Employment 
Service (USES) , and its affiliated State 
Employment Security Agencies (SESA) ; and 

• Promotion of the Targeted f Jobs Tax Credit 
Program (TJTC) . 
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Wherever possible , refugee programs conducted by DOL and ETA 
have been coordinated with the programs of other federal depart- 
ments and agencies. 

I Relevant Publications"! 

* "Recommended Policy for Indochinese Refugee Employment and 
Training" (December- 19 , 1979). Prepared by Judy Sorum, Department 
of Labor* 

Federal Register . Vol. 45 , No. 99 , Part IX. "Department of 
Labor: Employment and Training Administration; Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act Regulations; Final Rule and Proposed 
Rule." (Tuesday, May 20, 1980). 

Bibliography of ESL/Bilingual and Employment/Vocational 
Materials for Indochinese . Resource Consultants Incprporated, 
McLean, Virginia. (June 19, 1980) . 
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, 1, COMPREHENSIVE EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ACT (CETA)~| 



CETA's goal is to provide training and employment opportuni- 
ties to increase the earned i icome of economically .disadvantaged, 
unemployed, or under-employed persons. DOL allocates CETA funds 
by formula to approximately 473 "prime sponsors" that deliver the 
training and employment services. Prime sponsors are either of 
three groups: 

(1) A unit of local government with a resident popu- 
lation of 100,000 or more; . 

! 

(2) A consortium of local governments in which a 
unit of local government with' a resident popu- 
lation of 100,00 or more joins with other local, 
smaller units of government; or 

(3) The "balance-of -state, M consisting of those areas 
of a state which are not part of (1) and (2) above. 

Whereas' the prime sponsors in groups (1) and (2) are usually 
located in the offices of mayors or county officials, in group (3) 
they are usually located in the office of the governor. Often the 
prime sponsors will sub-contract with private organizations for 
provision of training and employment services. Ten Employment 
and Training Administration regional offices help administer 'the 
program and monitor the prime sponsors. 

Prime sponsors identify employment and training needs in their 
areas and plan and provide job training and other services to meet 
those needs to the extent that available CETA resources allow. 
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There is a great deal of variation among prime sponsors in exactly 
how* the programs are carried out. 

Thfc Employment and Training Administration (ETA) " has undertaken 
a two-part effort to enlist Indochinese refugee participation in 
CETA programs. The first part focuses on general Indochinese par- 
ticipation. The second part targets Indochinese refugee youths 
for CETA program involvement. 
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I a. GENERAL INDOCHINESE REFUGEE PARTICIPATION IN CETA PROGRAMS 
/'Contact Persons / * 



Gwen Zuares Randy Thurman 

Office of Regional Coordination TEAM Assoc; z^ces 

Department of Labor 1625 "I' Street, NW 

610 D Street, NW Suite 510 

Room, 10106 Washington, DC 20006 

Washington, DC 20213 (202) 785-4966 • 

(202) 376-2550 (8J0O) 424-2925 

For names and addresses of DOL/ETA' Indochinese Refugee" 1 Regional 
Coordinators, See Appendix F. 



v l The Progyarol 

.-To ensure that prime sponsors respond positively to . Indochinose 
x needs for employment and training services, ETA works to combine 
'the ef fdrts, of prime sponsors, voluntary resettlement agencies and 
th§ir local affiliates, HHS Title XX Program offices (usually 
state human resources agencies), refugee self-help organizations, 
and # other service providers. TEAM Associates, a consulting firm 
in Washington, D.C. , has been contracted -to provide technical 
' assistance on an as-needed basis to prime sponsors in communities 
with high Indochinese refugee populations. 

*E£A has ^provided guidance to all of its regional offices and 
■CETA prime sponsors on the eligibility of Indochinese refugees 
for programs under the various titles of the Comprehensive 
Employment' and Training Act Amendments of 1978, and their partici- 
pation in such programs. 

ETA has distributed* a list of American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies affilia€es tc regional offices and prime sponsors, and 
has provided the voluntary agencies with lists of CETA prime 
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sponsors and literature on the CETA programs. Further, local 
ETA agencies are encouraged to coordinate" their programs with 
other local public agencies and private organizations providing 
resettlement services , in order /to determine how existing employ- 
ment and training resources could be of assistance in their efforts 

Local programs have been adapted to meet specific refugee 
needs by adding services such as ESL and orientation. Where 
needed, TEAM Associates provides SU9I1 assistance as translation 
services, cultural awareness training, ESL instruction* training, 
and location of bilingual persons to be hired as staff, TEAM 
Associates has also helped link refugee self-help groups and other 
service providers with CETA prime sponsors as a means of attaining 
outside program support. 

1 Program Eligibility 1 

Indochinese refugees are eligible for CETA programs if they 
have an Alien Registration (1-51) card or other documentation 
from the Immigration and Naturalization Service, such as a Form 
1-94, which authorizes refugees to work. Such individuals are 
considered to be permanent residents of the United States for pur- 
poses of participating in programs under all CETA titles. 

Refugees also* must meet the CETA eligibility requirements 
that are applicable to the general population/ These eligibility 
requirements are based upon consideration of economic and uiiemploy- 
ment circumstances. The exact requirements vary according to the 
CETA program title under which the participation is sought and 
the local policies of regional offices and prime sponsors. 
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CETA is not an entitlement program, and completion of full 
eligibility, requirements does not grant immediate admission into 
the program* CETA resources are limited, and there are often 
waiting lists, either because a program is full or it has yet to 
start. 

I Number of Refugees in the Program | 

Currently, ,ClJTA participant descriptions do not reveal which 
participants, are- refugees. A "refugee" category for CETA partici- 
pant descriptions will be established around January 1981. The 
category jWill not provide a refugee ethnic group breakdown. 

I Information Dissemination 1 ^ 

Refugees can find out about the CETA programs, from DOL 
regional offices or prime sponsors, voluntary agencies, or offices 
•of- the United States Employment Service. CETA publicity brochures, 
pamphlets and application forms have been translated by TEAM 
Associates into four Ind^chinese languages: Vietnamese, Chinese, 
Khmer and Lao . 

1 Authorising Legislation! „ 

Indochinese refugee eligibility is authorized in the Migration 

and Refugee Act of 1962, as amended by the Indochina Migration 

^ f 
alid Refugee Assistance Act of 1975. 

> • 

Budget 1 

Formula-allocated CETA funds have not been earmarked specif i- 
cally by the Department of Labor for refugee services. Local 
prinie sponsors determine the amount of regular CETA funds to be 
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used for refugee services based on an analysis of the needs of 
the total unemployed population in the area and on available 
resources. To offset the costs incurred in adapting programs, 
CETA prime sponsors have been encouraged to seek HHS/ORR funds 
earmarked for ESL, employment and support services. 

1 Relevant Publications 

ETA Field Memorandum No'. 126-80 (January 23, 1980). Purpose: 
To provide guidance on the eligibility of the recent Indochinese 
refugees for programs under the various titles of the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) Amendments of 1978, and their 
participation in such programs. 

'eTA Field Memorandum No, 170-80 (February 29, 1980), Purpose: 
To provide r ^gional office refugee cpordinators, State Employment 
Security Agencies and CETA prime sponsors with information on 
potential assistance from state welfare agencies and other 
organizations in the provision of services" to Indochinese refugees, 
and suggested procedures for coordination of services from various 
public and private agencies. 
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1 b. CETA, JOB CORPS AND INDOCHINESE YOUTH IWQLVEMENTJ 



/ Contact Persons / 

CETA 

Joseph A. Hines or 

Robert Litman 

Office of Youth Programs 

601 D Street, NW 

Room 6000 

Washington, DC 20213 
(202) 376-2646 

' TEAM Associates 
Randy Thurman 
1625 I Street, NW 
Suite 510 

Washington, DC 20006 
(202) 785-4966 
(800) 424-2925 



-I 



The Program 1 

The Office of Youth Programs (OYP) initiated several projects 
in the fall of 1979 to complement a select number of CETA programs 
in communities with .high Indochinese refugee populations, *These 
projects affect both CETA Job Corps centers and the CETA prime' 
sponsor system. 



Indochinese Youth Participation in Job Corps | 

Job Corps 1 comprehensive program (which includes residential 
facilities) han made it particularly pertinent to refugees. Job 
Corps' purpose is to assist young people who need and can benefit 
from intensive programs of education, vocational skills training, 
and other services while living in a residential setting. All 
enrollees are unemployed people between the ages of 16 and 
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Department 'of Labor - Job Corps 

Susan H. Pollack -! 

Office of Youth Programs I 

601 D Street, NW ( 

Washington, DC 20213 J 

(202) 376-7285 ., , 

l 

I 

i 

Resource CounsUltants* Incorporated 1 
Nguyen Van Hien * i 
8355-A Greensboro Drive 
McLean, VA 22102 
(703) 893-6120 
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21 , who volunteer for the program. The goal is to help them become 
responsible adults, prepared to obtain and hold productive jobs, 
return to school, or satisfy armed forces entrance requirements. 
There are 100 Job Corps centers operating in ! 10 regions throughout 
the United States. 

Staff at 'Job Corps centers designated to receive Indochmese 
youth have participated in training sessions in cultural awareness, 
. use of community resources, health-related concerns and ESL. These 
sessions have been supplemented .with additional technical assistance 
from TEAM Associates (a Washington, D.C., based consulting firm) and 
from some national' Job Corps office staff. 

The kinds of technical assistance available include: further 
training in the use of Defense Language Institute, ESL materials; 
counseling youth in their native language £o stay in. the program; 
providing materials, such as slidS-tape shows for orientation of 
staff and enrollees; training in cultural awareness for regional 
office staff;- translating some center document^; and developing or 
expanding multi-cultural awareness programs *f or centers ^ 

TEAM Associates is also working to produce a model Corps 
member handbook, which it also will translate. TEAM staff will 
translate additional items of up to a ^ew pages in length for 

M 

centers that request the service. Additionally, TEAM Associates 
has a toll-free Hotline number to be us£d by center staff in 
emergency situations. 

ffndochinese Youth Participation in the CETA Prime Sponsor System) 
' Selected prime sponsors in communities with high Indochmese 
refugee populations have received either of ' two support grants. 
One grant is for developing local* coordination at 11 prime 
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sponsor locations • The other is for" special program components 
at eight prime sponsor sites, to provide services and activities 
for Indochinese youth, 

A Youth Employment Training Program (YETP) demonstration 
project is currently assessing the success of efforts to involve 
Indochinese refugee youth in the CETA prime sponsor system. The 
project is being assisted by Resource Consultants, Inc., a con- 
sulting firm in McLean, Virginia. 

In addition, the Office of Youth Programs has % awarded grants 
to three CETA prime sponsors (Boston, Massachusetts; Fairfax County 
Virginia; and Orange County; California) to participate in the 
Special Project for Inddchinese Youth (SPICY) . The purpose of 
this demonstration project is to determine the most effective 

combinations of programs to serve Indochinese youth (14-21 yeafs 

i * * 

of age) and, ultimately t other refugee populations* 

The objective of SPICY is to evaluate the relative effective- 
ness of applying three different combinations cf ESL, work ex- 
perience, and job-delated training in promoting self-sufficiency 
for the target populations Resource Consultants, Inc. has been 
designated by OYP to design t;hese program alternatives for SPICY 
and, in conjunction with\the £ETA' prime sponsors, evaluate the 
effectiveness of the alternatives. 

I Program Eligibility | 

See Program Eligibility ': under "General Indochinese Refugee 
Participation in CETA Programs." Further, since OYP falls under 
the mandate of Title IV of the Youth Employment and Training Pro- 
gram, and the purpose of that program is to adapt CETA resources 
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to the needs of 14-21 year old youths, eligibility is 
restricted to those youth between the ages of 14-21 — with the 
exception that, because of the age restrictions in Job Corps guide- 
lines, Job Corps participants must be 16-21 years old. 



Number of Refugees in the Program" 



Job dorp's 7 ' commitment is to enroll 2,000 Indochinese youths 
by the ,end of FY 1 80. As of the end of August 1980, 1,100 refugee 
youths had 'been enrolled. 

/ 

The number of Indochinese youths participating in CETA programs 
nationally cannot be determined because there is no "refugee" ^ 
' category for CETA participant descriptions. Also, there has b£en 
no targeted number of Indochinese youths for CETA program 'involve- 
ment. Some individual prime sponsors, however, have been ^keeping 
track of Indochinese youth as well as general refugee partici- 
pation in* their programs. 

I Information Dissemination I 



CETA prime sponsors and Job Corps have had publicity brochures, 
pamphlets and application forms translated by TEAM Associates into 
four indochinese languages: Vietnamese/ Chinese, Khmer and Lao. 
These are disseminated to the public through .the United States 
Employment Service, prime, sponsors, and ETA' regional offices* 

Refugee resettlement and other service provider agencies also dis- 
tribute information. 



j Program Mandate/Authorizing Legislation 



The Indochinese youth projects fall under the mandate of Title 
IV of the Youth Employment and Training Program. Indochinese 
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refugee eligibility is authorized in the Migration and Refugee Act 
of 1962, as amended by the Indochina Migration and Refugee Assis- 
tance Act of 1975. 1 \ 

1 Budget | 

A total of $492,000 has been granted to the Job Corps centers 
for purposes of adapting their facilities to the needs of Indo- 
Chinese youth. The money came from the discretionary funds of thfe 
Office of Youth Programs. 

The CETA budget for the Indochinese youth projects includes 
$2 million f.or incentive grants, as well as additional funds to 
conduct research and deliver technical assistance to prime sponsor 
• staff.' 

I Relevant Publications"! 

- "An Employment and Training Strategy for. Refugee Youth" 
(December 1979) . ETA Office of Youth Programs. 

, ETA Field Memorandum No/ 126-80 (January 23, 1980) . Purpose: 
To provide guidance "on the eligibility of the recent Indochinese 
refugees for programs -under the various titles ' of the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act (CETA) Amendments of 1978, and - 
their participation in such programs. 

ETA Field Memorandum No. 252-80 (May 6, 19 80) . Purpose: To 
inform regional offices of the special Indochinese incentive grants 
available to a limited number of pfime sponsors and to solicit 
responses i;om regional staff regarding the administrative and 
management capability of prime sponsors selected by the national 
(ETA) office as potential grant recipients. 

Job Corps Notice No. 80-54 (July 10, 1980). Purpose: , To 
outline procedures for centers to follow when requesting technical 
assistance for working with Indochinese youth. 

241 
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T. UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 



' / Contact Person / 



Earl T. Klein 
Director 

Office of Program Services 
United States Employment Service 
601 D Street, NW 
Room 3100. 

Washington, DC 20213 
(202) 376-6750 



I The Program 



The United States Employment Service (USES), through 
affiliated State Employment Security Agency (SESA) Job Service 
Offices, provides employment assistances and labor market infor- 
mation to Indochinese refugees or their sponsors, other govern- 
mental agencies, and private organizations in the resettlement 
effort. The private organizations are reached primarily through 
regular contacts with the American Council of Voluntary Agencies 
(ACVA). There are nearly 2,500 SESA Job Service Offices offering 

local public employment services throughout the United States 

i 

and its Territories. 

Employment assistance consists of: 

• Basic employment services, including interview- 
ing, vocational assessment, and job referral; 
and 

• Use of the computerized. Interstate Clearance 
System for people with marketable skills. 



Labor market information services consist of: 



Developing cooperative agreements with other 
governmental agencies dealing with refugee in- 
take to identify necessary .pplicant character- 
istics, to enable the Employment Service to 
assess the applicant pool at the earliest 
possible time; 
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• Sharing job order information and special employ- 
ability services with voluntary agencies at the 
local level; and 

• Reviewing the Job Bank Opening Summary for those 
jobs in areas and industries with a high percent- 
age of unfilled openings to identify possibili- 
ties for the placement of refugees. 

Employment Service Program Letter 10-79, issued on September 
19, 1979, requested all SESA's to: 

• Provide refugee program eligibility information 
to local offices; 

• Direct SESA local offices to establish mutual 
relations with each local affiliate of resettle- 
ment organizations, where appropriate; and 

\ * Process requests from employers expressing 
\ interest in , hiring Indochinese refugees in 
cooperation with resettlement agencies. 



I Relevant Publications 



USES Program Letter No. 10-79 (September L9, 1979). Purpose: 
To announce the coordinated effort of the State Department, the 
American Council of Voluntary Agencies (ACVA) , and the Depart- 
ment of Labor in offering employment assistance to Indochinese 
.refugees. ,; 

ETA Field Memorandum No. 170-80 (February 29, 1980). Purpose: 
To provide regional office refugee coordinators, SESAs andCETA 
prime sponsors with information on potential assistance from state 
welfare agencies and other organizations in the provision of ser- 
vices to Indochinese refugees and suggested procedures for coordi- 
nation of services with various public and private agencies. 
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1 3. TARGETED JOBS TAX CREDIT PROGRAM 



/ Contact Person / 



Tyna Coles . , " 

United States Employment Service 
Employment and Training Administration 
601" D Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20213 
(202) 376-7880 



I The Program 1 

The Targeted Jobs Tax Credit Program (TJTC) provides tax 
incentives for . employers to hire individuals from certain « fepeci- 
fied disadvantaged groups: e.g. unemployed, economically disad- 
vantaged youths, and ex-offenders. Refugees are eligible for the 
program if they are in one of these groups. 

While the program is administered" nationally by DOL, other 
agencies have responsibilities and authorities for its local 
[administration. Specifically, CETA prime sponsors and 'State 
'Employment Security Agencies (SESA) participate along with 
qualified General Assistance Agencies and cooperating educational 
institutions to voucher and place Indochinese refugee TJTC partici- 
pants in jobs. 

Information Dissemination I 

Manpower Administration Field Memorandum No. 85v80 was issued 
on December 19, 1979 %o all ETA Regional Administrators- The 
memo randum* provides guidance on enlisting the participation of 
refugees in the TJTC program and gives complete details on refugee 
eligibility- Further, it is required that this information be 
provide4 to CETA prime sponsors, SESAs and regional office staff. 
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Local SESA Job' Service offices also provide detailed information 
on this program. In addition, voluntary agencies and their 
affiliates and sponsors have been advised to contact the nearest 
Job Service office for assistance when appropriate. 

1 Relevant 'Publications 

Manpower Administration Field Memorandum No. 85-80 (December 
19/ 1979). Purpose: To provide <r .dance to State Employment - 
Security Agencies (SESAs) and prime sponsors on participation 
of aliens in the TJTC program. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 



4. CUBAN AND HAITIAN ENTRANT ELIGIBILITY FOR 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR PROGRAMS , - 



/ Contact -Person / 

Gwen Zuares 

Off ice • of Regional Coordination 

Department of Labor 

Room 10106 

610 D Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20213 

(202) 376-2550 



Cut}an and Haitian entrants are eligible for the following 

Department of Labor (DOL) programs:*^ 

' • The Comprehensive Employment and Training * 
Act (CETA) , which provides training and 
employment services for economically dis- 
advantaged/ unemployed, or underemployed 
persons* DOL allocates CETA funas by 
formula to 'approximately 473 "prime spon- 
sors n that deliver the training and 
employment services* 

r 

- m The United Sates Employment Service- (USES), J 
which provides employment assistance and 
labor, market information to those seeking 
work* USES operates through approximately 
2,500 State Employment Security Agency (SESA) 
Job Service Of f ices, of fering local publifc 
employment services throughout the United 
States and its Territories. 

» • 

, • The Targeted Jobs Tax Credit Program (TJTC) , 
which provides tax incentives for employers 
: to hire individuals from certain specified 
groups? e.g. unemployed, economically dis- 
advantaged youths, and ex-offenders. While * 
DOL administers the program nationally, 
State Employment Security Agencies and CETA 
prime sponsors participate along with local 
welfare and general assistance agencies and 
cooperating educational institutions to 
voucher and place TJTC participants in jobs. 
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See pages 154-167 for a fuller explanation of these programs 



To participate in these programs, Cuban and Haitian entrants 
must meet cthe same eligibility requirements that exist for U.S. 
citizens. Also, entrants must present documentation from the 

Immigration and Naturalisation Service (INS) .which authorizes 

> > 

them to work* Such 'documentation usually consists of a properly 
endorsed INS Form 1-94 (Arrival-Departure Record) . (For more 
information about documentation, see " INS Documentation for Cuban 
and Haitian Entrants" pg. 177A.) s 

In CETA, the prime sponsors' target groups, priorities. and 
current 0 commitments are determining factors in the delivery 
of CETA services to Cuban and Haxtian entrants. 

Relevant Publications" 

"Employment and Training Administration Field Memorandum 
No. 392-80 (September 4, 1980)". Purpose: T<5 provide guidance 
to regional offices and prime sponsors on the determination 
of eligibility of Cuban and Haitian Entrants for programs under 
the various' titles of the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA) Amendment of' 1978. 

"Employment and Training Administration Field Memorandum 
No. 392-80, Change 1 (December 1, 1980)". Purpose: To clarify 
information previously provided relative to determining the 
eligibility of Cuban/Haitian Entrants for programs under the 
various titles of the Comprehensive Employment and Training * 
Act (CETA). 
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E. DEPARTMENT OF" JUSTICE 



1. THE IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 



/ Contact Person / 



Immigration and Naturalization Service 
Office of Public Information 
425 Eye Street, NW 
Washington, » DC 20536 
(202) 633-4316 
(202) 633-4330 
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The Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) administers 
immigration and naturalization laws relating to the admission, 
exclusion, deportation and naturalization of aliens. Specifically, 
the 'Servicfe determines the admissibility of aliens into the United 
States; adjudicates aliens' requests* for benefits under the law; 
guards agaijist illegal entry into the United States; investigates, 
apprehends, and removes aliens in this country who are in violation 
of the law; and examines the applications of aliens wishing to 
become citizens. 

Through offices in the United States and around the world, 
the Service provides information and counsel to those seeking U.S. 
citizenship or other benefits under the law. Wherever possible 
the Service, in conjunction with public schools in this country, 
provides textbooks and other instructional services to those 
seeking naturalization. For a list of INS district offices and 
district sub-offices, see Appendix G(l) . 
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INS involved^ in domestic ^refugee resettlement in four ways: 

(a) Documenting^ refugees' entry into the United 
> States; " ' 

* (b) Providing travel documents for trips out of 
the United States; 

(c) Changing refugees' status to permanent 
resident alien; and 

(d) Naturalization. 

t (a) Documenting Refugees' Entry into the United~States | 

When,, refugees enter the United States they are issued Form 
1-94 by the INS. Font} 1-94 seryes as a "control , document, 'entry- 
departure record, identification Card, and proof Of alien regis- 
tration. The form is a small 3X5 white paper issued to all 
aliens at time of entry into the United States. There are two 
pages; the Immigration Inspector separates them and places an 
admission on each copy. The first copy is returned to the refugee , 
and the second copy is forwurded as a record to the Service Non- 
immigrant Control Unit. A refugee must have been issued one of 
those r cards in ordfer to adjust immigration status in the U.S. 

When processing the 1-94 Fo*m, INS places information in the 
lower ri^nt-hand corner. This information includes the date of 
entry and a three-letter ^code signifying the port through which 
the refugee entered. Other information can be contained on the back 
of the- fprm, such a* change of status, extension dates, permission 

to accept employment, etc. 

If a refugee .loses his 1-94 Form, he or she can apply for a' 

duplicate by submitting an application (Form 1-102) ibo an INS 
district office or sub-office. Obtaining a duplicate 1-94 usually 
takes about three weeks, since the examiner must contact the 
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Non- Immigrant Control Unit for a copy of the second page of the 
form which was forwarded by the inspector at entry. 

I (b) The Refugee Travel Document 1 

Refugee travel documents are issued by INS district offices 
and sub-offices to allow refugees to travel outside the United 
States and return to the status which 'he or she had at the time of 
departure. The v document is issued to refugees/ conditional en- 
trants, and asylees and is accepted in lieu of a passport by most 
countries of the world. 

I (c) Permanent Resident Alien Status "1 

I The Program | 

Under -certain conditions, a refugee in the United States may 
apply for change of status to that of a lawful permanent resident 
of the .U.S. A separate application must be submitted for each 
family member for whom adjustment is desired. 

Upon approval of his or her application, a refugee may have 
the date, of lawful permanent residence recorded as the date of 
entry as a refugee. In the case of persons classified as refugees 
after entry into the United States, the date may be rolled back to 
one year before the application for permanent residence was actually 
approved. (This is important in relation to meeting the five-year 
residency requirement for naturalization.) 

Form 1-151, the alien registration card (commonly called "Green 
Card"), is a small, plastic-coated card with the alien's picture and 
other identifying information that is issued when the refugee 
status is adjusted to permanent resident. The card is proof that 
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the refugee is entitled to work in the United States and to 
xeceive other benefits of lawful permanent residence. It must be 
carried by the refugee at all times.. Penalties can be imposed 
for failure to do so. If a refugee loses Form 1-151, an applica- 
tion for a duplicate can be made on Form 1-90. 

Applications for permanent resident alien status and for 
replacement of Form 1-151 can be made at any INS district office 
or sub-office. 

As a result of the passage pf the Refugee Act of 1977, a 
program was undertaken by the INS Outreach Office to enlist the 
assistance of voluntary agencies in screening and recruiting re- - 
fugee applicants for permanent resident alien status and to provide 
help to refugees in filling out forms. INS officers visited 
voluntary agency representatives throughout the U.S. to train them 
in .processing applications . 

1 Program. Eligibility h 

A refugee can apply for change of status to peiMnanent resident 
alien after one year of residence in the U.S. The refugee must 
have been reviewed by an immigration office and* have been admitted 
to the U.S. in some non- immigrant classification. Other conditions 
are also required. (For a full account see Refugee Act of 1980 , 
Sec. 209, "Adjustment of Status of Refugee," Appendix A(l) . f 
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Number of Refugees in the Program 



Changes from Refugee to Permanent Resident Alien Status: 

V 



(Conditional f INDO- 

entrants) (Proviso) C UBANS CHINESE TOTAL 

FY '79 7,734 1 ' 678 .15,846 26,253 51,511 

(9,412) 

Oct-Apr 

FY '80 5,554 833 7,05*9 5,131 18,577 

(6,387) 

j Information Dissemination 1 

Information is disseminated through I7IS district offices, 
voluntary agencies and community service agencies. (See "Relevant 
Publications" at the end of this section.) 



1 Program Mandate/Authorizing Legislation 



' Sedtion 209 of the Refugee Act of 19 80; the Cuban Act of 
1966, 80 Stat. 1161; the IndochineSe Refugee Act of 1977, 91 Stat, 
1223; and Section 5 of the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
October 5, 1978, 92 Stat. 909 authorize refugees to change their 
status to permanent resident alien. . 



*/ Section 20347 of the Immigration and Naturalization Act estab- 
lishes the mechanism for granting refugees conditional entry 
into the United States. Such refugees are termed "conditional 
entrants." Within the conditional entrant category there is a 
"proviso" status for aliens who have been physically present 
in the United States for a period of at least two years prior 
to application for adjustment of their status to that of condi- 
tional entrant. As of April 1, 1980, the Refugee Act of 1980 
provided for refugees to enter th,e U.S. as "refugees." How- 
ever, the "conditional entrant" status is sometimes still used. 



The INS Outreach Program was created as a response to the 

anticipated surge in applications from the large numbers of 

* f 

Indochinese refugees who came to the U.S. in 1975, and who became 
eliglbie^^adjlist ~^fiexr~ status as a result of "tHe" provi"sir<5ns"""0'f 
the Indochinese Refugee Act of 1977. 

I Budget") 

The processing of Indochinese refugees' requests for Permanent 
Resident Alien status for Fiscal Years 1977, 1978 and 1979 has 
been estimated to cost $1.5 million. 

Costs for othex refugee groups are unavailable. 

|(d. ) Naturalization^] 
1 The Program | 

Naturalization is any process by which a person, formerly a 
citizen of one country, becomes a citizen of a new country. 
Generally, a refugee must have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence and must haye resided as a 
lawful permanent resident alien for at least five years to be 
eligible to apply for United States citizenship. Of the Indochi- 
nese refugees who entered the U.S. in 1975, approximately 130,000 
are eligible to apply for naturalization in 1980. 

In response to an anticipated increase in petitions for 
naturalization, the INS Outreach Office is conducting a series of 
local workshops to. explain to voluntary agency workers how they 
can help to accelerate the naturalization process. The role of 
the voluntary agencies is to inform refugees of the requirements 
for obtaining citizenship, to screen out refugees whose applica- 
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tions will be rejected, and to assist refugees in completing their 
petitions. ; 

The INS* has, requested additional appropriations to meet the 
iirt^±pated~ surge ^ir^ but they have— — 

been denied. Consequently, INS plans no staff increases to handle 
the increased number of applications and is warning that processing 
after application will be from four montns to one-and-a-half-years. 



| Program" Eligibility 1 

As stated, a refugee must have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence and must have resided as a 
lawful permanent resident alien for at least five years to be 
eligible tc apply for U.S. citizenship. Further, an applicant ~ 
must have been physically present in the U.S. for at least 50% of 
those five years. An absence from the U.S. of a year or longer 
breaks the residency period, and the refugee (now alien) must in 
most cases begin again to qualify. An alien being sent^ abroad 
by certain American organizations can file an application to pre- 
serve residence for naturalization purposes (Form N-470) prior 
to departure, . in order not to lose time previously accumulated. 

An applicant for naturalization must be able to speak, read, 
and write simple words in everyday use in the English language. 

An applicant must be able to sign his or her name in English, and 
be familiar with the Constitution and important facts and prin- 
ciples of U.S. government and history.. He or she must also be 
a person of good moral character. A person must be at least 18 
years of age before applying for naturalization. Children under 
16 years of age can be included on the citizenship applications 
of their parent or parents. 

ERIC 
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1 Number of Refugees in the program 



Once refugees have received "Permanent Resident Alien" status, 
it is not possible to separate them statistically from non-refugees 

'i^-irheHPerroanent^-R«s-Ment— A-l-i-en-category^ Theref0Ee_tb_e_ exact 

number of refugees who have applied for and obtained naturalization 
cannot be determined. 

It is known, however, that 130,000 Indochinese refugees who 

came to the U.S.. in 1975 will be eligible for citizenship in 1980. 

INS estimates that 60,000 of them will file petitions for citizen- 
ship. 1 



) Information Dissemination 



; Information is disseminated through INS district offices, 
voluntary agencies and community service agencies. (See 
"Relevant Publications" at the end of this section.) 



Relevant Publications 



Basic Guide to Naturalization . Form M-230. 

Documentary Requirements for Aliens in the United 
States . M-97. \ ~ ^ 

Guide to Immigration Benefits . Form M-210. 

Naturalization Retirements and General Infor - 
mation . Form N-17. 

All of the above publications are published by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice Immigration and Naturalization Service and are 
available through the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. % 20402. 

Federal Register (June 2, 1980). Part V. "Department of 
Justice; Immigration and Naturalization Service; Refugee and 
Asylum Procedures." 
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IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 



(e.) INS DOCUMENTATION FOR CUBAN AND HAITIAN ENTRANTS j 



/ Contact Person / 



Yolanda Sanchetf 
INS Outreach Program 
425 Eye Street, NW 
Room 6244 

Washington, DC 20536 
(202) 633-4123 



When Cubans and Haitians are processed in the United States, 
they are issued Form 1-94 by the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service (INS) . Form 1-94 has several versions; however, each Form, 
1-94 serves as a control document, entry-departure record, identi- 
fication card, and proof of alien registration.^/ All Cubans who 
registered with the INS between April 21 and October 10, 1980, and 
all Haitians who were in INS proceedings as of October 10, 1980, 
have been issued 1-94 Forms stamped "Cuban-Haitian Entrant (status 
pending), Reviewable January 15, 1981, Employment Authorized Until 
January 15, 1981". 

On Pecember 29, 1980 the Attorney General extended the 
January" 15, 1981 review and employment authorization to July 15, 
1981. On December 31, the INS announced that Cuban/Haitian entrants 
with 1-94 Forms -Indicating an expiration date of January 15, 1981, 
should report to their local INS office to obtain extensions until 
July 15, 1981. However, due Vto excessive workloads which the INS 
felt would be created as a result of this project, the December 31 . 
instruction was rescinded by a January 9, 1981 directive. This 
latter directive automatically granted extensions to the Cuban/ 
Haitian entrants until July 15, 1981. Thus, Cubans and Haitians with 
their I~94 Forms having the "Cuban -Haitian Entrant (status pending)" 
stamp do not need to report to INS for the extension. 

<> 

Cubans and Haitians who entered the U.S. after October 10, 198$ 
or who entered before October 10, 1980 but subsequently were held 
excludable in hearings, do not qualify for the status of "Cuban- 
Haitian Entrant (status pending)". INS has placed instructions on 
the 1-94 B'orms of taese Cubans and Haitians to report to INS offices 
periodically (usually either every 60 or 120 days) for further 
processing.' 



V For more information about the INS 1-94 Form, the reader may 
refer to page 171. 
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| 2, COMMUNITY RELATIONS SERVICE 



/ Contact Person / * 

Wallace Warfield , , 

Coordinator for Field Operations 
U.S. Community Relations Service 
550 - 11th Street, NW 
Room 640 

Washington, DC 20530 
(202) 724-7343 / 

For regional offices and directors see Appendix G (2) 



The Program [ \ 

k % The Community Relations Service (CRS) assists in resolving 
community tension problems that relate to racial and ethnic conflict 
and discrimination. CRS helps to resolve disputes and difficulties 
as they arise and assists communities in developing local mecha- 
nisms to address future problems. CRS yas created by Title X of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. It is neither a grant-in-aid, enforce- 

ment f nor litigation agency. 

; a 

Primary activities of CRS include using conciliation and/or 

4 

mediation to settle differences ai-d seeking voluntary action to 
resolve disputes. CRS also provides technical assistance to public 
and private agencies and organizations to help them alleviate problems 
that cause friction between and among ethnic groups. Such assistance 
may take the* form of developing rumor-control mechanisms, orienta- 
tion training, and other tension- reducing techniques. 

During FY' 80, CRS responded to approximately 18 different 
conflict situations in which tensions were related to the resettle- 
ment of refugees. CRS can go into a community on its own volition, 
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but usually enters only when requests for its services are made by . 
local. voluntary resettlement agencies, citizen groups, mayors, or 
police chiefs* 

CRS also car* serve as a resource to a community prior to the 
outbreak of community tensions, if there exist two or more "impact 
factprs." Examples of "impact factors," as they might relate to 
refugees, include: a history of inter-racial or ethnic 'group con- , 
flict; recent negative editorials or news stories on refugees in 
local papers; competition for scarce resources as indicated by high 
unemployment rates; less than 5% vacancy in low-income housing; low 
availability of job ^training programs; or a 1 perception of preferen- 
tial treatment for refugees by other Iqw-income groups. 

Specific CRS activities may include: 

• Discretely compiling a community profile to 
determine if the community is in high risk 
of experiencing conflict;. 

• Providing conflict resolution training, as 
a preventive measure, to organized groups 

- in-order to improve their ability^ to cope. 
'/ with community* conflict; 

/ 

• Providing mediation or conciliation if an 
incident has occurred, and establishing a 
local mechanism to pievent future conflict; 

• Developing contingency plans for local 
agencies (such as police departments and 
Qther city officials) on how to effectively ' 
handle outbreaks of tension. 

CRS has no special resources for refugees; therefore re- 
quests for assistance on refugee-related tensions must be 
weighed against other needs for the agency's resources. 



/ 
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ACTION 



INTRODUCTION 



/ Contact Person,/ [ * 

I I 
Fred Gloss 

Executive Assistant to the Deputy Director ! 
ACTION 

806 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20525 * 
' (202) 254-8062 



ACTION is the federal agency whose purpose is to mobilize 



Americans for voluntary service in the United States and de- 
veloping countries through programs which help meet basic human 
needs, and support the self-help efforts of low-income individuals 



and communities. ACTION administers and coordinates domestic and 



international volunteer programs funded by Congress. Through ' 
special demonstration grants and programs , ^ACTION also tests new 



and economic problems, and identifies and develops a wide range 
of volunteer service opportunities for Americans of all ages and 
backgrounds. 

ACTION has provided assistance to refugee resettlement pro- 
grams in areas severely affected by refugees in communities 
experiencing tension because of newly-settled refugee groups. 
ACTION programs at the grassroots level have r .jponded to requests 
for assistance by local community groups. The Agency has placed a 
special emphasis on building the volunteer capacities of Indo- 
chinese Mutual Assistance Associations to enable them to assume more 




ways of bringing volunteer resources to bear on human, social, 
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resettlement responsibilities and become self-sufficient self- 
help organizations. 0 . 

Follpwing is a description of a number of programs within 

ACTION and an explanation of how these programs relate to the 

"\ 

domestic resettlement of refugees. 
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I 1. OFFICE OF VOLUNTARY CITIZEN PARTICIPATION | 

/ Contact Person/ ° . 

Dicran Berberian 
Director 

Refugee Resettlement Project j 

Office of Voluntary Citizen Participation 

ACTION j 
j 806 Connecticut Avenue, NW I 

Washington , DC 20525 ; 
I (202) 254-3545 

The Office of Voluntary Citizen Participation (OVCP) was 
formed in March 1978 to support the activities of volunteers, 
volunteer programs, and citizen action groups in meeting local 
needs, both in the United States and overseas. OVCP promotes 
activities between volunteers and coirmunities with the goal of 
helping to build community self-reliance. OVCP also encourages 
and promotes volunteer programs conducted by other government 
agencies, and supports programs and legislation that give status 
to volunteer work. 

OVCP has eight ongoing programs and a number of special pro- 
jects. The programs , c funded by ACTION and Peace Corps appropria- 
tions, include a system of 26 state Offices of Voluntary Citizen 
Participation, most frequently operating within the governors' 
offices (they are not federal offices) . ACTION also has a system 
of 10 regional and 48 state offices (these offices are part of the 
federal structure) . Because most of the 26 state OVCP offices 
operate within the governors 1 offices, they are well placed to 
play a role in coordinating volunteer activities with public and 
private resettlement agencies on the state and local level. 
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ACTION'S national OVCP program is involved in the domestic 
resettlement of refugees in three ways, each of which is described 
below: through an HHS Office of Refugee Resectlement-fuKaed 
resettlement project? • through its Support Services Assistance 
Program's Regional Refugee Volunteer Training and Support Center 
and Former Volunteer Project; and through the ACTION Mini-Grant 
Program. 
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1 a, THE REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT PROJECT 1 



ACTION/ s Refugee Resettlement Project is funded through an 

inter-agency agreement with the Department of Health and Human 

V 

Services 1 Office of Refugee Resettlement. This is one of ORR f s 
national demonstration projects. The purpose of the project is 
to establish support mechanisms in five State Offices of Voluntary 
Citizen Participation (in California, Florida, Hawaii, Texas, and 
Virginia) in order to: 

• Mobilize volunteers to work in resettlement 
programs y 

• Provide training and technical assistance to 
volunteers and volunteer groups working with 
refugees; 

• Coordinate services provided by volunteers 
with those provided by federal, state and 
local agencies ; and 

• Build the organizational and volunteer capacity 

._ Q £ - se £ e - c t e a^ — — 

Associations to enable them to assume greater 
resettlement responsibilities. 

The creation of the support mechanisms in each of the five 

states has followed individual state plans. A list of Refugee 

Resettlement Project contact persons appears in Appendix H(l). 



*/ See section on National Demonstration Projects (V.B 2a.) for 
~" additional details on ACTION'S inter-agency agreement with ORR. 
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I b, THE SUPPORT SERVICES ASSISTANCE PROGRAM"! 

(i. ) The Regional Refugee Volunteer Training 
and Support Center 

The Support Services Assistance Program has awarded a grant 
to the Santa Barbara County, (California) School District to pro- 
vide training and technical assistance to Indochinese Mutual 
Assistance Associations and other community organizations which 

V 

make use of volunteers in refugee resettlement.- 

To carry out this project, the Santa Barbara County School 
District has created the Regional Refugee Volunteer Training and 
Support Center. The goal of the Center is to develop the capacity 
of a number of. volunteer self-help groups to assume increased re- 
sponsibility in the resettlement of incoming refugees. 

As one of its first activities, the Support Center organized 
an orientation, planning, and training meeting in Los Angeles from 
June 2-5, 1980. The meeting, targeted primarily to Indochinese 
Mutual Assistance Assb^i^FiorTs~and to ACTION and~0VCP ~~staf lf~mem- ~ 
bers (especially from the. five states involved in the Refugee Re- 
settlement Project- California, Florida, Hawaii, Texas, and 
Virginia jl^/), included sessions on the history and culture of 
the people of Indochina and the nature of the refugee experience, 
and workshops and training sessions on cross-cultural orientation, 
community tension and conflict resolution, various resettlement 
models, and techniques for recruiting volunteer help. The Con- 
ference was designed to make Indochinese volunteerism and 

* / 

-'The Santa Barbara County School District will receive $200,000 
of the funds from ACTION'S interagency agreement with ORR 'See 
National Demonstration Projects (VB2a) . 
^/For a list of the ACTION State Program Directors, see Appendix 
H(2) , 
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refugee Mutual Assistance Associations major focuses of the 
meeting. 

The Regional Refugee Volunteer Training and Support Center is 
now providing training and technical assistance to a number of 
Mutual Assistance Associations that are helping with Indochinese 
refugee resettlement. The Associations that receive assistance 
will serve as demonstration projects. Throughout the project the 
. Support Center will make known to the Associations the full range 
of ACTION resources (VISTA, the Retired Senior Volunteer Program, 
the Mini-Grant Program, etc.) and ways that these resources might 
prove helpful. The project will conclude at the end of April 1981. 

fii.) The Former Volunteer Project 
A $25,000 Support Services Assistance grant has been awarded 
to the Independent Foundation to identify former volunteers with 
the Peace Corps, VISTA, International Voluntary Service, CARE/ 
MEDICO, and other volunteer programs, and to create a computer 
file of those who express interest in assisting in refugee reset- 
tlement. The computer file will include information on the former 
volunteers 1 work backgrounds, including any experience in working 
with refugees and the type of involvement desired. This informa- 
tion will be made available to resettlement agencies, local social 
service providers, Mutual Assistance Associations, and other orga- 
nizations involved in refugee resettlement in four states: North 
Carolina, New Jersey, Colorado and southern California. 
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1 C THE MINI-GRANT PROGRAM 1 

ACTION'S Mini-Grant Program has distributed $120,000 in small 
grants (the maximum is $5,000 each) to local resettlement organi- 
zations and Indochinese Mutual Assistance Associations in order 
to increase and enhance the involvement of volunteers in resettle- 
ment* ACTION'S Mini-Grants go to grassroots organizations, using 
financial need as a basic criterion for awarding the funds. The 
grants to refugee assistance and resettlement organizations have 

been divided fairly equally among sections of the country, with 

s 

some emphasis on providing grants in highly impacted areas. 

Mini-Grants to Indochinese Mutual Assistance Associations, 
church groups and refugee-specific organizations have been made 
for the purposes of providing cross-cultural training and orienta- 
tion to volunteers working with refugees, training volunteers as 
ESIi^utors^coordirating volunteer efforts on behalf of refugees, 



and otherwise mobilizing and training volunteers to work with and 
provide direct service to refugees. 
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2. VOLUNTEERS IN SERVICE TO AMERICA (VISTA) 
ACTION EDUCATION PROGRAMS (AEP) 



/ Contact Person / 

Bev Litner 
ACTION /VI S T A /AE P 
806 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20525 
, (202) 254-5195 



1 a. Volunteers in Service to America (VISTAj~[ 

The creation of VISTA was authorized^by Congress in 1964. 
Its goals are to provide opportunities for Americans to work with 
locally sponsored projects designed to combat poverty and poverty- 
related social problems and to provide opportunities for self- 
advcincement by individuals afflicted with such problems. 

1 VISTA volunteers are chosen from all ages and all walks of 
life and receive pre-service and in-service training for their 
project assignments. Volunteers serve for one year and may re- 
enroll. There are VISTA projects in urban ghettos, small towns, 
rural areas, migrant worker communities, institutions for the 
mentally ill or handicapped, and on Indian reservations. Cur- 
rently there are about 4,300 VISTA volunteers throughout the 
United States and its Territories. 

While the exact number of VISTA volunteers involved in refu- 
gee assistance is unknown, examples of their involvement include 
the following: 

• Pierce County, Washington* Seven VISTA volun- 
teers work with the Asian Alliance to help 
Asian and Pacific immigrants — 7,000 of them 
are Indochinese refugees — obtain employment 
and English language training. 
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• Omaha, Nebraska* VISTA volunteers are working 
with the Indochinese-American Association and 
the local refugee community to organize self- 
help 'projects-, child care cooperatives, market- 
ing cooperatives for Indochinese handicrafts, 
and community programs in English language 
training. 

• Houston, Texas. Nine VISTA volunteers assigned 
to YMCA Urban Sendees are involved in com- 
munity organizations and advocacy in neighbor- 
hoods heavily populated by Vietnamese refugees 
(including many ethnic Chinese refugees from 
Vietnam) . 

• Five VISTA volunteers are working with the Lao 
Family Community in San Bernardino County, 
California? 13 'are working to assist undocu- 
mented Haitians in Dade, County, Florida; 30 
bilingual VISTA volunteers helped to process 
Cuban refugees at the Egland Air Force Base 

in Florida and Fort Chaffee in Arkansas; and two 
are working with the State Office of Voluntary 
Citizen Participation in Hawaii to assist in 
refugee resettlement • 

Cross f -cultural and language training materials have been dis- 
seminated by the Peace Corps to VISTA projects throughout the 
country. Through VISTA Currents and other materials and publi- 
cations, VISTA has attempted to promote greater volunteer involve- 
ment in refugee r e settlement. VISTA is also attempting to en- 
courage Indochinese and other refugees to enlist as VISTA volun- 
teers. 



ACTION Education Programs (AEP) : The National Center for 
Service-Learning and University Year for ACTION 

(i.) The National Center for Servica - Learninc 
The National Center for Service-Learning (NCSL) provides re- 
sources to programs. for high school and college students partici- 
pating in public service organizations to gain learning . experience 
and academic credit. NCSL also supports high school and college 
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student volunteer programs. Most of these programs do not receive 
federal funding, but they may obtain technical publications, the 
assistance of an on-site consultant, training, management assist- 
ance, and other information to help strengthen existing programs 
or to establish new ones. NCSL is also responsible for adminis- 
tering the University Year for ACTION (UYA) program (described 
below) t which supports full-time volunteer service programs 
through colleges and universities. 

Student volunteers work with Southeast Asian refugees in 
numerous ways, such as: 

• Washington, D.C. area university students 
work in a tutoring project at the Vietnamese 
Conflict Student Association. 

• In Colorado, college students work as interpre- 
ters for the Indochinese at a local health 
clinic. 

• Montgomery Junior High School in California 

uses high school students as student aides— to — — 

tutor Vietnamese and Laotian students. 

• Chabot Community College in California places 
their student volunteers as tutors for t newly 
arrived Indochinese residents. 

e Students at Arkansas College have assisted in 
resettling an extended Indochinese family of 
40; the students have located housing, provided 
health information, and conducted fund-raising 
activities. 
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(ii.) The University Year for ACTION 

/ Contact .Person / 

Leigh Colitre 
State Dix*ector 

ACTION - Southern California 
Century.. Park Center 
911 West Pico Boulevard, Suite B-16 
Los Angeles, &\ 90035 
; (213) 824-7421 

The University Year for ACTION (UYA) is a program for college 
and graduate students to earn academic credit while working full 
time in a social service capacity. A UYA project involving the 
participation of student volunteers in refugee resettlement is 
operating in Los Angeles, Orange, and' San Diego Counties. Twenty 
volunteers work in each county* The project has received a 
$359,000 grant from ACTION and is serving as an ACTION national 

demonstration project. 

In January 19 8 0 o volunteers began working full time with reset- 
tlement agencies and Indochinese Mutual Assistance Associations. 
Pea^e Corps training materials have been used to train the volun- 
teers. Each of the volunteers works for one year and receives 
academic credit. The program is being run under the auspices of 
the University of California at Los Angeles, in cooperation with 
the University of California in Irvine and San Diego State Univer- 
sity. 
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3. RET I REP"~S EN I OR VOLUNTEER PROGRAM (RSVP) 



/ Contact Person / 



Rey Tejada 

RSVP Program Specialist 
Retired Senior Volunteer Program j 
806 Connecticut Avenue , NW 
Room 1006 

Washington, DC 20525 
(202) 254-7608 



The purpose of ACTION'S Retired Senior Volunteer Program (RSVP) 
is to create a variety of meaningful opportunities for people of 
retirement age to participate more fiilly in the life of their com- 
munities through volunteer service, RSVP projects are located 
throughout the United States and its Territories. RSVP projects 
are planned, organized, and operated at the local level, and are 
generally developed under the auspices of an established organizar 
tion that is able to generate local financial support. 

Volunteers must be at least 60 years of age and willing to 
serve, on a regular basis. There are no income or educational re- 
quirements. , Cur ^ntly there are over 260/000 RSVP volunteers 
serving in 682 c mity projects. 

RSVP has distributed materials on refugee resettlement to local 
RSVP projects to encourage volunteers' involvement in refugee assis- 
tance. One example of RSVP assistance to refugees is a project in 
the State of Washington, where five senior volunteers have been 
teaching English to Indochinese refugees at Wenatchee Valley Commu- 
nity College. The RSVP volunteers are working one-to-one with 
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refugee students during evenings and on Saturdays* In a number of 
other cities, retired senior volunteeers have been providing 
citizenship training for Indochinese refugees. Senior volunteers 
in various communities have also been providing assistance to 
homebound women* and to elderly refugees, RSVP is presently 
examining ways to involve senior Indochinese refugees as volunteers 
in the RSVP program. 
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ACTION 



4. THE ACTION FLORIDA PROJECT 



/ Contact Person / 

Henry Jibaja 

ACTION State Program Director 

Federal Building 

80 N. Hughey Avenue , 

Suite 413 

Orlando, Florida 32801 
(305) 420-6117 



I The Program 

t 

ACTION has received a $500,000 transfer of funds from the 
Department of State to mobilize and focus ACTION resources in the 
State of Florida for assistance t6 Cuban and Haitian entrants. 
This effort complements ongoing ACTION efforts with Indochinese 
refugees and earlier special VISTA efforts with Haitians. The 
program is to last through FY •81. The objectives of the program 
ar£ to: 

• Mobilize volunteer resources on behalf of the 
resettlement of Quban and Haitian entrants and 
Indochinese ^refugees in Florida; 

• Provide training -and technical assistance to 
volunteers and volunteer groups working with 
entrants arid refugees; 

v • Help coordinate services provided to entrants 
*and refugees by public agencies with services 
provided by the private voluntary sector; and 

• Build the capacity of Cuban, Haitian, and 
.Indochinese mutual assistance associations 
so they may assume additional responsibility 
for aiding in the resettlement of members of 
their conununity . 
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These objectives are beiivj met through the following activities: 

• Recruiting approximately 200 former Peace Corps 
'and VISTA volunteers from the State of Florida 
to assist Cuban and Haitian entrants and Indo- 
chinese refugees in that states ' 

• Working in cooperation with the Florida 
Association of Voluntary Action Centers to 
recruit about 1,200 additional Florida citizens 
to assist these entrants and refugees; 

• Installing in Florida a computer skills bank 
system capable of registering all of the re- 
cruited volunteers and of producing skills 
bank listings for each of the six to eight; 
community-based Voluntary Action Centers 
participating in the pro ject, and .for the state 
as a whole; 

• Assigning one VISTA volunteer to each Voluntary 
Action Center participating in this project. 
The task of these volunteers will ^3 to help 
mobilize and identify community resources, and 
to assign community volunteers to public and 
private service providers; 

• Assigning 22 VISTA volunteeis to public and 
privat e agencies, incl uding m utual assistance 

associations, which are meeting the~ service 
needs of Cuban and Haitian entrants and Indo- 
chinese refugees; 

• Initiating a Retired Senior Volunteer Project 
in Dade County, matching retired senior volun- 
teers with refugees, entrants, and agencies 
servicing these groups; 

• Through a subcontract to the Society for Inter- 
cultural Education, Training and Research (SIETR) , 
based at Georgetown University, Washington, D.C., 
training the volunteer and agency staff people 
participating in this project. Training will 
stress the cross-cultuxal skills required to 
work with the refugees and entrants; 

• Awarding Mini-Grants to mutual assistance 
associations and private service providers to 
support community based volunteer efforts in 
resettlement ; 
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Providing resources for the Governor's Office of 
Voluntary Citizen Participation to mobilize the 
traditional volunteer community on behalf of as- 
sistance to these entrant and refugee groups; and, 

Managing this project in collaboration with the 
Governor's Office of Voluntary Citizen Partici- 
pation , the Florida Association of Voluntary 
Action Centers , and the Florida Independent 
Foundation. (The Independent Foundation is 
acting as general sponsor for the VISTA volun- 
teers who are working with local public and 
private non-profit agencies.) 
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IL_JI>gPART ^ URBAN DEVELOPMENT 

/ Contact PersorT7 

I Amelie Wogan ' I 

Special Assistant to the Secretary ; 

- Department of Housing and Urban Development 
Room 10226 

451. Seventh Street, NW 
Washington,- DC 20925 
(202) 755-6950 

| A list of HUD regional office* appear in Appendix I. 



I The Program \ 

The Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) is the 
principal federal agency responsible for programs concerned with 
housing needs, fair housing opportunities, and improving and 
developing the nation's communities. 

To carry out its overall purpose of assisting the development 
of bur communities, HUD administers mortgage insurance programs 
that help families who otherwise could not afford decent housing, 
anti-discrimination activities in the field of housing, and programs 
that assist with neighborhood rehabilitation and preservation of 
urban centers from blight and decay. 

HUD has no refugee-specific housing assistance programs. The 
numbers of refugees utilizing federal housing programs ~ public 
housing, Section 8 subsidy, and ;other federally-assisted housing' 

projects — varies enormously from locality to locality. Local 
housing vacancy rates, the length of waiting lists for government- 
assisted housing, and the attitudes of local communities, local 
resettlement agencies, and refugees themselves aj.1 influence the 
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extent to which HUD-subsidized housing may represent a significant 
resettlement resource in a given community. For information about 
the availability of federal housing in a locality individuals 
should contact the local public housing authority or one of the 
HUD area offices listed in Appendix I, 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 



/ Contact Persons / 



Food Stamp Program 

Alberta Frost 
Deputy Administrator 
Family Nutrition Program 
Food and Nutrition Service 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
500 - 12th Street, SW 
Washington, DC 20250 
(202) 447-89P2 

Supplemental Food Programs z 



Joseph Pinto 

Program Policy and Analysis 
State Operations Division 
Food and Nutrition Service 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
500 - 12th Street, SW 
Washington, DC 20250 
(20:, 447-8156 



Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants and Children; and 
Commodity Supplemental Food Program 



Barbara Sandoval 
Director , 

Supplemental Food Programs 

Division \ 
Fpod and Nutrition Service 
U;S. Department: of Agriculture 
500 - 12th Street, SW 
Washington, DC 20250 
(202) 447-8206 * 



Patty Kiefer 

Food Program Specialist 

Supplemental Food Programs 

Division 
Food and Nutrition Service 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
500 - 12th Street:, SW 
Washington , , DC 20250 

(202) 447-8421 



General Information 



Henry Rodriguez 
Director 

Nutrition and Technical Services Division 
Food and Nutrition Service 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
500 - 12th Street, SW 
Room 558 * 

Washington, DC 20250 
(202) 447-9081 



The Program 

f 

The U.S. Deparcment of Agriculture's Food and Nutrition Service 
(FNS) administers a variety of food assistance programs, including 
the Food Stamp Program, the Supplemental Food Program for Women, 
Infants and Children, and t\e Commodity Supplemental Food Program. 
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Refugees, as well as Cuban and Haitian entrants (see pg. 199C) , are 
eligible to apply for these programs on the same basis as other 

residents of the United States. CJSDA food assistance programs are 

'*/ 

operated in cooperation with state and local governments.- 
• Food Stamps 

The Food Stamp Program (FSP) is a voucher program designed to 
ensure that Americans below or near the poverty level receive a 
*iet that meets basic nutritional needs. The Federal government 
finances the actual cost of the food stamps and shares half of 
the, administrative costs with the states. The distribution of 
food stamps is administered by the states through state, county or 
municipal departments of welfare or social services. 

Eligibility for food stamps is based on the income and resources 
of the members of a household. Households must have net incomes, 
"after deductions, that fall within the U.S. Office of Management 
and Budget's nonfarm poverty guidelines. Household assets must 
fall below specified limits and household members must meet Federal 
work-registration requirements. The amount of benefits households 
receive depends on their size and net income. Participating house- 
holds exchange their monthly allotments of food stamps for food 
at authorized store's. 

i 

Generally, a household is a group of people (not necessarily 
related) who live in the same house or apartment and who buy and 

« 

prepare their food together. There can be more than one household 
per residence. 



*7 See Appendix K, page 303, for a list of USDA Food and Nutrition 
*~ Service Regional Offices and contact persons. 
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Certain aspects of the Food Stamp Program may be of special 
interest to refugee sponsors. For example, a person who is not a 
member of the household may make application on behalf of the house- 
hold, attend the application interview, and provide the necessary 
information to the food stamp office. This person must be designated 
by the household as its authorizecMrepre sentative. The authorized 
representative may also pick up the food stamps and use the stamps 
to purchase food. This provision is of benefit to non-English 
speaking refugees, as not all FSP offices have bilingual staff. 

Applications for food stamps are made at county or municipal 
departments of welfare or social services. 

• Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants and Children 
The Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants and Children 
(WIC) is a program for pregnant, post partum, and breast feeding 
women, as well as for infants and children under the age of five, 
who meet state income requirements and are found to be at nu- 
tritional risk. WIC participants are certified for a six-month 
period (except pregnant women, who are certified for the duration 
of their pregnancy) , and receive food via vouchers used to purchase 
specific nutritious foods in retail markets, or through home 
delivery systems or direct distribution systems established by the 
WIC Program. WIC also provides a nutrition education component, 
designed to educate participants in how to select the best diet for 
good health. 

The WIC Program exists in all states. In most areas of the 
country the number of applicants for the WIC program exceeds 
program funding, hence priority is given to applicants at highest 
nutritional risk, who meet a state's low-income requirements. 
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Health screening is required in order to determine nutritional nead. 
Applications for participation in the WIC Program are made at county 
or local health departments. 

During FY * 79, the WIC Program awarded the Minneapolis Health 
Department a grant to conduct a demonstration project "to provide 
more accessible , comprehensive and acceptable WIC Program services 
to Indochinese 'refugees. " The project has developed visual aids 
and other educational tools that convey nutrition education con- 
cepts , and provide instruction in the proper selection of WIC 
Program foods. These materials employ three Indochinese languages 
— Vietnamese , Lao and Cambodian. Some are picture materials , 
communicating a message using few printed words. In addition, 
project investigators documented food patterns among Indochinese 
refugees who received the WIC food package for six months, and made 
recommendations to WIC program officials concerning appropriate 
foods for this community. (See "Relevant Publications" below for 
j.nformation on how to obtain the materials produced by the 
Minneapolis project.) 

The WIC Program has also distributed 500 packets containing 
"Southeast Asian American Nutrition Education Materials." These 
packets include nutrition education materials translated into 
Vietnamese, Lao and Cambodian; an annotated bibliography listing 
translate^ nutrition education materials that are available 
throughout the country; and information sheets on Southeast Asian 
dietary practices and aspects of Indo-hinese cultures. These 
materials have been distributed to program personnel in the USDA 
Supplemental Food Programs (including the WIC Program and the 

2S1 
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Commodity Supplemental Food Program) who are working with Southeast 
Asians. (See "Relevant Publications" below for information on how 
to obtain these materials.) 

• Commodity Supplemental Food Program 

The Commodity Supplemental Food Program (CSFP) is designed for 

essentially the same target group as WIC, serving pregnant, post 

partum and breast feeding women, and children under the age of six. 

Participants in this program are certified on the basis of low 

income; there is no required health screening for eligibility 

(although screening for nutritional risk is a state option) . CSFP 

participants receive USDA-donated foods. At present, 26 counties^ 

*/ 

or municipalities in 12 states offer this program.- 

CSFP participants are certified for a maximum of six months 
(except pregnant women, who are certified for the duration of their 
pregnancy) . An average CSFP package for women and children includes 
non-fat dry milk, canned meat, canned vegetables, farina cereal, 
canned fruit, fruit juice, and peanut butter. Infant formula, 
fruit juice and rice cereal are provided for infants. 



*/ .Counties and municipalities offering the Commodity Supplemental 
Food Program are: ' 



San Francisco, CA 
Conejos, CO 
Costilla, CO 
Denver, CO 
Mesa, CO 
Rio Grand, CO 
Weld, CO 
Washington, DC 
Polk, IA 



Louisville., KY 



Warren, IA 



Orleans, LA 
Detroit, MI 



Res., MN 
Douglas, NE 
HcClifax, NC 



Red Lake Indian 



Davidson, TN 
D6catur, TN 
Dyer, TN 
Henry, TN 
Obion, TN 
Shelby, TN 
Shelby Map South, 



Northampton, NC 
Pine Ridge Indian 



TN 

Weakley, TN 



Res. , SD 
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Applications for participation in the Commodity Supplemental 
Food Program are made either at county or municipal health depart- 
ments, or at local departments of welfare or social services. 

• Eligibility of Cuban and Haitian Entrants for Department 
of Agriculture Programs \ 

Cuban and Haitian Entrants "(Status Pending)/ 1 post-October 10 , 

1980 arrivals, and Cubans and Haitians who are in exclusion or 

deportation proceedings,— are eligible to apply for the three 

United States Department of Agriculture programs listed in this 

section, on the same basis as other residents of the United States. 

Information Dissemination" 

Food Stamp Program offices, usually located in local or county 
welfare departments or departments of social services, provide 
information 4bout the program. This information may include 
materials that have been translated into Cambodian, Chinese, Lao, 
Vietnamese and Spanish. 

WIC and Commodity Supplemental Food Program offices, usually 
located in county or municipal departments of health, or in local 
social services or welfare departments, disseminate information to 
potential program participants. In addition, some of the WIC 
Program education materials developed for Indochinese refugees by 

the Minneapolis Health Department, as well as packets of "Southeast 
Asian American Nutrition Fducation Materials," have been distributed 



*/ These categories of Cuban and Haitian entrants are explained 
in the "Overview: Cuban and Haitian Entrants" section on 
ogs. 13F-13H.' 
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to state WIC Program staff and Commodity Supplemental Food Program 
offices throughout the U.S. (See "Relevant Publications" section 
below.) ^ 

Relevant Publications 

o 

"TJSDA Food and Nutrition Programs", Indochinese Refugee Reports , 
Volume I, Number 24 (March 25, 1980). The Information Exchange 
Project, American Public Welfare Association, 1125 - 15th Street, 
NW, Suite 300, Washington, DC. 

"Southeast Asian American Nutrition Education Materials". 
United States Department of Agriculture, * Food and Nutrition Service, 
Washington, DC (September 1980). Copies may be obtained from Nancy 
Crane, Nutrition Technical Services Division, Food and Nutrition 
Service, USDA, Washington, DC 2C250 (Tel. no.: (202) 447-8286). 

Nutrition education materials and WIC information for Indo- 
Chinese refugees, produced by the Minneapolis Health Department 
under a grant from the Federal WIC Program (see pg. 199A above) may 
be obtained by contacting state WIC Coordinators, usually located 
within state departments of health or human services. 
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I. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
INTRODUCTION 

Mainly because of the business orientation of its statutory 
responsibilities, and also because, of the legal constraints under 
which it operates , the Department of Commerce has no refugee- 
specific assistance programs. However , the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration (NOAA) , through its National Sea Grant 
College Program, has been providing indirect assistance for' refugee 
resettlement concerning refugees, the fishing industry, and re- . 
lated employment in coastal communities. 

Two other departmental agencies — the Minority Business^ 
Development Agency (MBDA) and the Economic Development ; Administra- 
tion (EDA) — conduct programs which could be tapped to indirectly x 
assist the integration o£ refugees into the economic "life of the 
communities in which they have settled. 
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T] NOAA NATIONAL SEA GRANT COLLEGE PROGRAM 



/ Contact Person / 



Robert J. Shephard ' 
Associate Director, Marine Advisory Services ] 
and Htjnan Resources Division j 
Office of Sea Grant, SG3 ; 
6010 Executive Boulevard 
Rockville, MD 20852 
(301) 443-8886 



I The Program I 

The objectives of the National/ Marine Advisory Service within 
NOAA/Sea Grant, are: o 

• To transfer knowledge in a form that addresses 
problems .or needs related to the resources of 
the oceans and Great LakeS; 

' 0 To ehcourage appropriate users to adopt this 
knowledge; and - » 

m To stimulate others to carty out research to 
solve coastal and ocean problems, * 1 * 

Iriarine Advisory Service agents and specialists in the Gulf 
Coast states and in California have applied this mandate to pro- 
vide information and .services to the Indochinese immigrants who are 
.settling in the coastal areac and getting involved in the fisheries 
and seafood industries. In California , in cooperation with the 
California Department of Fish and Game, two Sea Grant Marine Ad- 
visory agents' prepared a short notice about tide pool laws and 
arranged to have it translated into seven Asian languages: Laotian, 
Cambodian, Vietnamese, Samoan, Korean,, Chinese and Tagalog. These 
immigrants have come from Cultures where there are no restrictions 
on harvesting fish and shellfish from the tidal zone, and have 
trouble understanding and adapting to the strict California laws 
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regulating such activity. Some 18,000 leaflets were distributed 
by the pepartment of Pish and Game and by some 18 Asian immigrant 
assistance agencies. 

In the Gulf Coast region, the relationship between 

American commercial fishermen and the Vietnamese fishermen and 

* 

processing plant workers has been particularly sensitive. Marine 
Advisory agents have been working with the commercial and sports 
fishermen for many years , and are aware of the hard feelings gene- 
rated among the Americans when they hear rumors that outsiders 
are getting special government services, especially when those 
rumors suggest that the services include training or money for 
boats and fishing gear. One of the major services the Marine 
Advisory agents are trying to perform is simply to spread the truth 
and 'to thus counteract the rumor mills. One effective service 
provided in the Gulf area has been the newsletters published in 
Vietnamese, which describe fishery laws and regulations, boating 
etiquette and "rules-of- the- road, 11 sanitation, and American 
fishing customs. Also, agents have held workshops in processing 
plants to teach sanitation procedures to the Vietnamese working 
in the plants*. A booklet of sanitation tips has also been 
published in both English and Vietnamese. 

These are. examples of the kinds of services routinely avail- 
able through the National Sea Grant College Program's Marine 
Advisory Service. In all coastal areas where refugees are settling, 
Marine Advisory Agents are available with workshops, printed 
materials, and o1:her forms of assistance to help immigrants become 
self-sufficient and enter the community mainstream. 

» 
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| 2 . MINORITY SuSlNESS DEVELOPMENT AGENCY | 

/Contact Persoiy 

• Roy Mixon 
MBDA, Room v 5701 

U.S. Department of Commerce j 
Washington, DC 20230 
(202) 377-5217 



| The Program | 

MBDA coordinates efforts of the federal government toward 
establishing, preserving, and strengthening minority businesses. 
It promotes the mobilization of resources of public and private, 
state and local organizations and institutions toward the growth 
of minority business, coordinating the efforts of these groups 
with those of the federal government. 

MBDA administers the National Minority Business Enterprises 
Program through a nationwide network of business assistance 
organizations which receive MBDA contracts or grants to provide 
management and technical assistance to existing and potential 



•citizens and are determined to be "socially or economically disad 
vantaged persons . n However, applicants for assistance must meet 
minimum program or project criteria, such as employing at least 5 



businesses owned or controlled by ^mrfiorities. 




persons and having a minimum capital base of $150,000. 
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In 1978 , the Minority Business Development Agency of the 
Department of Commerce agreed to fund (under $10 , 000) an un- 
solicited Research proposal from the New TransCentury Foundation, 
The proposal sought to. assess and make recommendations on 
possible new economic and social opportunities for Americans and 
Indochinese on the ] Texas Gulf Coast, and possible actions the 
Commerce Department could take to facilitate -the opening of these 
new opportunities. On October 15 , 1979, TransCentury submitted 
its report entitled, ^New Economic and Social Opportunities for 
Americans and Indochinese on the Texas Gulf Coasts" The report 
recommended that the federal government should: 

• Provide cross-cultural education and, 
community training; and 

• Assist in the development of new and 
under-utilized fisheries. 

The report, and agency response to it, identified a host of 

alternative fishing-related industries. Most important, the 

leport outlined a general program direction for the Department 

of Commerce* 

The Minority Business Development. Agency partially imple- 
mented TransCentury 's recommendations. Consequently, Dr. Nguyen 
Van Chau of Beaumont, Texas, received $50,000 from the Department 
of Commerce for a demonstration project ("Refugee Business 
Counseling Pilot Brogram") aimek at providing technical assist- 
ance to Indochinese refugees to enable them to avoid crowded 
industries such as crabbing and shrimping, and to pursue .alter- 
native fishing-related industries that are relatively uncrowded 
or competitive, "such as offshore fishing, near-shore fishing cf 
so-called "trash" fish, processing, and fish farming which, in 
turn, would also contribute to new employment and local economic 
development. 

283 
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1 3. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION I 



/Contact Person 7 



I Mr. Luis F. Bueso 

. Deputy Director, Office of Special Projects 
; EDA- Room 7330 

U.S. Department of Commerce 

Washington, DC 20230 

(202) 377-5751 



The Economic Development Administration helps communities in 
economically lagging areas to plan and finance programs to create 
jobs, increase incomes and strengthen tax bases through industrial 

and commercial growth. 

EDA conducts a variety of programs to help create and retain 
jobs and opportunities in private enterprise. 

In order to target federal financial assistance to the creation 
of private sector jobs in places of greatest need, most EDA assis- 
tance is available in areas experiencing such problems as high 
unemployment, low income, or sudden and severe economic dislocations, 
Such areas become eligible for a range of EDA 1 tools if they meet 
statistical requirements and prepare an acceptable Overall Econo- 
mic Development Program or Economic Adjustment Plan. These docu- 
ments, which include a- summary of local needs, resources- and goals, 
serve as a guide for growth or adjustment. Projects receiving EDA 
financial support must be consistent with the area's Overall 
Economic Development Program or Economic Adjustment Plan, and 
must be designed to enhance the economic development of the entire 
community rather than being directed at aiding a specific -group, 
such as refugees. Thus, to a large extent, EDA (as well as MBDA) 
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must wait for local communities and groups to approach them with 

economic development proposals before- their resources can be 

I 

tapped . 

! 

U 

I The Programs I 

Listed below are selected programs that might be available to 
local communities for projects that would benefit the entire com- 
munity and, indirectly, its refugee population. 

(i.) public Works Grants 
The EDA programs include grants to help build public faci-lities 
essential to industrial and commercial growth. Typical projects 
are industrial parks, access roads, water and sewer lines and 
port and airport terminal development. While the* basic thrust of 
the EDA public facilities program is aimed at the creation of 
permanent jobs in businesses and plants supported by -the federal 
government, the agency also makes grants to help create immediate 
jobs in tne construction of useful public facilities in areas of 
high unemployment. These labor-intensive projects are often 
designed to refurbish existing buildings for prolonged use and ■ . 
for energy conservation. 

(ii.) Private Sector Investment 

i EDA's Private Sector Investment program consists of direct 

i 

federal loans and the guarantee of private loans. The loans may 
be used for working capital to maintain and expand operations or 
for fixed assets such as the purchase of land, construction of 
plants, and the purchase and installation of machinery and equipment. 
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financial assistance is made available to private businesses 

under provisions of both the Public Works and Economic Develop- 

I 1 
ment Act cf 1965, as amended, and the Trade Act of 1974. Before 

a business can receive Trade Act assistance, it must be certified 

as eligible because it has been hurt by imports, and it must 

prepare a Trade Adjustment Proposal detailing how it intends to 

recover from its problems* 

(iii. ) Planning 

EDA makes planning grants to help local units of government 
pay the administrative costs of economic development staffs. 
Recipients of planning grants may represent an, area such as a 
county, a neighborhood or communitly, a group of counties organized 
into a district, a city or a state. EDA's planning program under- 
scores the importance of coordinating public and private invest- 
ments' in economic development and in developing local capacity 
to relate planning 1 to decision-making and the budget process. 

(iv.) Technical A ssistance 
— — r 

The EDA technical assistance program is geared to help local 
communities develop available resources and expertise in economic y 
development. EDA provides technical assistance grants for studies 
to help determine €he economic feasibility .of resource develop- 
ment to create jobs. Technical assistance grants also are made 
to regional and national organizations to support institutional 
structures capable of addressing widespread problems. 
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Thirty-two economic development centers sponsored by colleges 
and universities receive financial support from EDA's technical 
assistance .program. The university centers provide management and 
technical assistance to businesses and communities, and serve as - 
strong links between the business community <kn& academia. 

(v.) Office of Special Projects 
A comprehensive program to develop and implement innovative 
economic development activities in selected urban and rural areas 
with large numbers of chronically disadvantaged residents is con- 
ducted by EDA's Office of Special Projects. This Office uses the 
various EDA programs to support the economic development activities 
of community-based organizations in concert with local units of 
government . 
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J. COMMUNITY SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 



I 



/* Contact -Person / 



David Sohle j 

Special Assistant to the Director 
' Community Services Administration' 
j 1200 19th Street, NW 
i Room 556 

■ Washinaton, DC 20506 
(202) 254-5590 

For contact persons at the 10 regional CSA offices, 
see Appendix j. 




The Jfogra m 



The Community Services Administration's (CSA) overall purpose 
is to work toward' N the reduction of poverty in America by helping 
low-income families, and individuals attain economic self-sufficiency. 
The basic technique of CSA's anti-poverty programs is the combined 
' use of federal, state, local and private funds in the organization 
and operation of the Community Acjtion Program and other programs 
which are directed and overseen by locally selected boards. 

CSA's Community Action Program (CAP) is the fundamental 
approach through which the agency seeks effective solutions to 
basic social and economic problems related to poverty. There are 
884 CAP Community Action Agencies located in 2,210 of the nation's 
3,141 counties. Additionally, approximately 2,000 limited-purpose 
CSA agencies lend support to the CAP program. 

Eleven basic programs operate under the Community Action con- 
cept: Local Initiative; State Of f ices of Economic Opportunity; 

Senior Opportunities and Services; .Community Food and Nutrition 

Programs; Energy Conservation and Winterizatiom Community Economic 
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Development; ■ American Indian and Alaska Native Program; Migrant 
l&rid Seasonal Farmworker Program; Rural Housing and Community 
Development; Demonstration Employment and Training. Opportunity ; and 
'Special Demonstration Programs. | 

Of these programs , Local Initiative has been most involved in 
the assistance of refugees, Cuban and Haitian entrants, and 
communities heavily ' impacted by these groups. In general, Local 
Initiative funds are used to support activities at the local level 
to meet a wide range o€ needs of the poor. Local Initiative funds 
are appropriated at the discretion of local Community Action 
^Agencies. 

CSA also assists refugees and entrants and highly impacted 
communities through research and demonstration or national I 
emphasis grants. ' 

The following are examples of the use of CSA resources for 
refugee and entrant-related assistance: 

• The Multi-Ethnic Communications Project, spon- 
sored by Denver Opportunity, Inc. in Denver, 
Colorado, has been funded by a $125,000 CSA 
grant to build and develop communications, 
cooperation and better inter-group relations 
between Indochinese refugee groups and other 
ethnic minorities in the Denver area. The 
Project developed in response to the community 

j conflict which occurred in the summer of 1980 

between Indochinese refugees and members of 
the Spanish- speaking, community. 

• CSA has awarded an emergency grant of $150,000 
to the Dade County (Florida) Community Action 
Program agency to establish services for the 
undocumented Haitians in the area. Such ser- 
vices are intended primarily to improve the 
Haitians 1 use of existing service delivery 
systems . 
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A, AMERICAN IMMIGRATION AND CITIZENSHIP CONFERENCE 



/ Contact Person^/ 

Gladys Alesi, Executive Director 
Ruth Tropin, Consultant 
American Immigration and 
Citizenship Conference 
20 West 40th Street 
New York, NY 10018 
(212) 221-6750 



The American Immigration and Citizenship Conference (AICC) 
was founded in 1954 to promote a humanitarian and non- 
discriminatory immigration policy in the United States and 
to support orientation programs for newcomers to this country. 

AICC is composed .of 46 member organizations, including 
ethnic social welfare, religious, civic and educational organi- 
zations, resettlement agencies, and 100 individual members, 
AICC has standing committees on Legislation, Administration, 

y 

Education for Citizenship, Integration of Foreign Born, and - 
Research and International Concerns. The Conference provides 

the means for: : 

• Cooperation and information exchange among its 
members ; 

m Continuing study of immigration andi nationality 
laws, their administration, and current immigra- 
tion *nd ethnic problems and issues; and 

• joint action by member organizations on specific 
issues and problems. 

AICC holds an annual conference each April to address national 
immigrant and refugee policies and programs, current issues and 
concerns, and the future direction of resettlement policies in 
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the United States • The conference is attended by 300-400 repre- 
sentatives of resettlement agencies, labor unions, social welfare 
organizations and refugee populations either directly or 
indirectly involved in refugee resettlement. 

AICC sponsors additional seminars throughout the year, focus- 
ing on such issues as integration of ethnic groups and the 
problems of foreign students and other non- immigrant visa holders. 
Workshops on relevant national legislation are also held. 

Since its inception, AICC has published studies on U.S. 

Q 

migration and immigration policies, an orientation manual for 
immigrants entering the U.S., informational materials on the 
needs and problems of different ethnic groups coming into this 
country, and bilingual brochures for those preparing to migrate 
to the U.S. AICC has worked extensively with foreign-trained . 
professionals (doctors, lawyers, social workers, etc.) arriving 
in the U.S. to help them meet U.S. practice and credentialing 
requirements. 

AICC is beginning a study of ethnic and fraternal organizations 
active in resettlement, and is also in the process of publishing 
a resource manual for ESL* programs. In addition to these projects, 
the Conference publishes a monthly newsletter that covers the 
activities of immigration and refugee-related organizations, as 
well as the federal government, and news of pertinent publications 
and conferences in the immigration field. 



. 1 Publications I 



^ AICC News, monthly newsletter to members 

•J* ■ ■* 

m Orientation of Newcomers to the U.S . 

• "Resource Manual for Teachers of Non-English 
Speaking Adults" 

• "New Immigrants and the New Ethnicity" 

• "The United States and the Migration Process" 

• "Guide to Practice Requirements *for Foreign- 
Trained Professionals" (English/Spanish) ^ 

• "Immigrating to the United States" (English/ 
Russian)' 

• "Chinese Newcomers to the United States" — 
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B.. AMERICAN REFUGEE COMMITTEE 



f 



Contact Persons / 



NATIONAL OFFICE 
Stan Breen 

A.tuc-rican Refugee Committee 
310 Fourth Avenue S, #410 
Minneapolis , MN 55415 
(612) 332-5365 



LOCAL OFFICES 



Minneapolis , Minnesota 
Julie Davis " 
Executive Director 
ARC/Minneapolis 
310 Fourth Avenue S. #410 
Minneapolis , MN 55415 
(612) 332-5365 

Washington/ D.C . 
Susan Greene 
Executive Director 
ARC Greater Washington, D.C. 
1630 Crescent Place, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 2Q009 
(202) 387-8883 



Chicago, Illinois 
Roberta Kelmson 
Executive Director 
ARC Chicago 

317 Howard Street, #201 
Evanston, IL 60202 
(312) 328-1620 

Omaha, Nebraska 
Jeffrey Spencer 
Executive Director 
ARC Omaha 
P.O. Box 31729 
Omaha, NE 68131, 
(402) 449-1879 



The American Refugee Committee (ARC) was created in 1979 to 
broaden the Indochinese • refugee sponsor program by involving the 
private sector to augment the "-existing programs - of the voluntary 
agencies. 

On a national level, ARC has promoted legislation increasing 
the number of refugees .entering the United States and continues 
to stimulate a working relationship between the government and the 
private sector. The American Refugee Committee's national and lo- 
cal offices work closely with large and small corporations which 
donate materials,, time and funds toward recruiting sponsors, 
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who are then referred to area voluntary agencies. The national 
office also works in various communities throughout the country 
where ARC does not have local offices to stimulate local spon- 
sorship; 

The local offices publish orientation handbooks for sponsors; 
some produce additional resource materials and hold sponsor work- 
shops. Each office works to involve its local private sector in 
providing services to refugees. For example, a local hospital in 
Washington, D.C. has donated office space for a pediatric clinic, 
at which four area physicians contribute their services. A 
Minneapolis business leader has contributed the use of a ware- 
house in which ARC stores clothing, -.beds-/ kitchen utensils and 

! f s 

similar essential items needed, byl, refugees upon their .arrival. 

Funding to maintain fche' offices and for special projects is sought 

from private sources! only — foundations, businesses and individuals 

t 
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C. INDOCHINA REFUGEE ACTION CENTER 



, ' 

/ Contact Person / ; 

I.. , 
Robert Jay Stein 

! Director 

: Indochina Refugee Action Center 
1025 15th Street, NW 
Suite 600 

Washington , DC 20005 
(202) 347-8903 

The Indochina Refugee Action Center (IRAC) was created by two 
foundations . in July 1979 to determine the most pressing needs of 
Indochinese refugees and to provide basic information services 
to persons actively involved in refugee resettlement. IRAC is 
a private , non-profit organization which receives primarily 
foundation funds and some government grants and contracts to pro- 
vide information and program development assistance to public and 
private agencies involved in the resettlement of Indochinese 
rfef ugee? . 

From October 1979 through January 1980, IRAC provided the 
coordination and staff capability to a Domestic Resettlement 
Planning Project. This project brought together Indochinese 
refugees , national and local leaders of voluntary resettlement 
agencies , federal officials, and state refugee program and com- 
munity resettlement leaders to identify the key progrdmmatic needs 
concerning the domestic resettlement of Indochinese refugees. 
This process resulted in a set of proposals pres< nted to the 
federal government and foundations in January 1980 in the 
following areas: 
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• Refugee Data Collection and Data Analysis ; 

A 

• A national Orientation Resource Center for ' T 
Refugees and Sponsors; 

• Training and Technical Assistance for Indo- 
Chinese Mutual Assistance Associations ; 

• Community-Based Information and Cultural 
Centers for Indochinese People ; 

• Information, Training, and Technical Assist- 
ance at the Community Level for Resettlement 
Agencies and Other Service Providers ; and 

A Refugee Information and Support Center to 
help national and local leadership deal with 
refugee problems and provide a mechanism for 
rapid crisis intervention when necessary. 

In December 1979 IRAC created the "Cambodia Crisis Center" to 

.gather and disseminate information on the Cambodian famine 

situation and to help mobilize the American private sector in 

support of the relief effort for Cambodia. In this regard the 

Cambodia Crisis Center has been the staff support to the National 

Cambodia Crisis Committee, a group of 150 prominent Americans 

V 

established at the White House on January 29, 1980. 

Since January, IRAC has worked with federal agencies, 
voluntary resettlement agencies, and Indochinese groups to help 
assure that these needs are met, and has facilitated a series of 
meetings to help the UNHCR and the Department of State develop 
guidelines and program specifications for ESL and orientation 
classes for refugees in first asylum camps in Southeast Asia. 



V The Cambodia Crisis Center is administered by IRAC, but is a 
wholly separate operation ,with its own director, funding, 
staff, offices, etc. 
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I IRAC is currently working with the Department of Health and 

Human] Services to develop models for local refugee service 
programs by using the expertise of experienced resettlement 
workers (See "Practitioner Workshops" under the National Demon- 
stration Project Section) , and with the Office of the.U.S. 
Coordinator for Refugee Affairs to hold five regional conferences 
in FY '81 in areas of the U.S., which have large refugee populatio: 
The regional conferences will be held in Seattle, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and Houston. 

IRAC continues to seek to help the existing resettlement 
; structure in the United States respond to the growing impact of 
international refugee issues and domestic resettlement by build- 
ing the capacity of existing organizations to respond to the 
growing crises. 

I Publications 1 

IRAC has produced s number of issue papers and various pub- 
lications, including: 

• Issues of Cambodia: Countdown and Cambodian 
Action Update 

• "Statistical Update on Indochina Refugee 
Situation," dated September 24?, 1980 j 

• "The Indochinese Mutual Assistance Associations" 

• "Special Report: Physical and Emoticjnal Health 
Care Needs of Indochinese Refugees" 

• "A Description and Directory of National Organi- 
• * zations and People Involved in the Processing 

and Resettlement of Indochinese Refugees in 
America" 

I 

IRJC 

<<•'•'" '• i - d '- 
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/ Contact Person / 

Norman Lourie 

Chairman 

c/o Secretariat 
* National Conference on Social Welfare 

Jack Hansan 

Executive Director 

1730 M Street, NW #911 
-Washing ton , DC 20.036 

(202) 785-0817 



This Coalition of organizations was orginally called the • 
National Coalition for Effective Resettlement of Indochinese 
Refugees , and was created in 1977 to contribute to the develop- 
ment and implementation of sound refugee resettlement policies 
in the United States. Members of the Coalition now include: 
* voluntary resettlement agencies; national public interest groups 
, and other national groups whose constituencies engage in refugee 
resettlement; and state and local governments, 
j The National Coalition for Refugee Resettlement (NCRR) works 
to achieve its objective by: 

• Providing a means for informal communication 
between major public and private groups con- 
cerned with refugee issues; ! 

i 

• Acting as a channel of communication between 
coalition members and federal authorities; 
and 

• Conducting regular meetings to sort out re- 
commendations on current issues , including 
policy and operational problems. 

In its three- and-a-^half year history , the Coalition has 

• Acted to bring to the attention of public 
officials the special problems of resettle- , 
ment of unaccompanied minors and similar 
issues; 
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• Promoted and assisted in the development and 
passage of relevant legislation and appro- 
priations, including the Refugee Act of 1980; 

. • Consulted with federal authorities and 

voluntary agencies concerning ways to make 
the current resettlement program more effect- 

i ive; i 

• Initiated the founding of Refugee Reports , a 
newsletter published by the American Public 
Welfare Association; 

• Organized and coordinated sessions at its 
national and local conferences to find ways 
to. improve conditions for resettlement of 
Indochinese refugees and to exchange infor- 
mation; and 

• Organized a major conference in June 1979 
to aid in the passage of the Refugee Act. 

A Steering Committee is comprised of the chairperson and one 
representative from each major membership sector. Task forces 
and special committees are established as needed to address 
specific issues and problems. Secretariat services are provided 
by the National Conference on Social Welfare. 

The Office of Refugee Resettlement has recently awarded a 
grant to the National Conference on Social Welfare to strengthen 
its secretariat services provided to NCRRi The project will also 
arrange a series of meetings between ORR staff and principal 
program operators from state and local governments. These 
meetings will be designed to assist ORR in its responsibility 
to develop and implement program regulations governing refugee 
assistance programs. 

In addition, project staff will visit several states to study 
and assess the problems, strengths and issues associated with 
the development of state plans for refugee resettlement, as 
required by the Refugee Act of 1980. 

For additional information, please see Section V B(i) 
under the National Demonstration Projects. 
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E. UNITED STATES COMMITTEE FOR REFUGEES 

I 

/ Contact Person7 

Michael J'. deSh^rbinin 
Program Director 
U.S. Committee for Refugees 
20 West '40th Street 
New York, NY 10018 
I (212) 398-9142 

1 Program"! v 

The U.S. Committee for Refugees has been in existence 9 since 
1958. It is affiliated with the American Council for Nationali- 
ties Service (see Section IV. A (1)), sharing an executive 
director, resources and office space. 

i 
i 

The primary tasks of the U.S. Committee for Refugees are -to 
provide information and focus attention on the national and 
international refugee situation, the needs of refugees, and the 
private and public sectors' responses to those needs. The 
Committee publishes an annual World Refugee Survey , which covers 
current worldwide refugee issues and provides useful statis- 
tical information. The Committee also provides background infor- 
mation sheets and photographs, and operates a veferral service 

for the media and general- public. ! 

■ x » 

This year the Committee is* undertaking a comparative survey 
of the expenditures all nations are making — through the United 
Nations and bilaterally — for refugee assistance programs over- 
seas and in their own countries. 

^Publication | 

World Refugee Survey (yearly). Single copies, $4; orders of 
three or more copies, $3 each (postpaid). 
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PUBLIC LAW\96-212-MAR 17, 1980 



Public Law 96-212 
96th Congress 



Ah Act 



Mar. 11 1980 
(S. 643] 



Refuge* Act of 

1980 

8JJSCH01 note. 



To amend the Immigration and Nationality Act to revise the procedure* for the 
admii»40irof nrfugeeV to amend the Migration <ind Refugee Assistance Act of 
l^tt establish a more uniform basis for the provision of assistance to refugees, 
snd for c^her purposes, \ 

Br it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep^entatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled,. That this Act may be 
cited as the "Refugee Act of 198<T. 

TITLE I— PURPOSE 

8 use i52i note. Sec 1C1. (a) The Congress declares that it is the historic policy of 
the United States to respond to the urgent needs of persons subject to 

Eersecution in their homelands, including, whert appropriate, 
umanitarian assistance for their care and maintenance in asylum 
areas, 'efforts to promote opportunities for resettlement or voluntary 
repatriation, aid for necessary transportation and processing, admis- 
sion to this country of refugees of special humanitarian concern to 
the United States, and transitional assistance to refugees in the 
United States* The Congress further declares that it is the policy of 
the United States to encourage all nations to provide assistance and 
resettlement opportunities to refugees to the fullest extent possible., 
(b) The objectives of this^Act are to provide a permanent and 
systematic procedure for the admissiorr to this country of refugees of 
special humanitarian concern to the United States, and to provide 
comprehensive and uniform provisions for the effective resettlement 
and absorption of those refugees who arc admitted, 

TITLE EI— ADMISSION OF REFUGEES 

Swx 201. (a) Section 101(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
(8 U.S.C 1101(a)) is amended by adding after paragraph (41) the 
following new paragraph: . 

^Refugee/' "(42) The term •refugee* means (A) any person who is outside any 

country of such person's nationality or, in the case of a person having 
no nationality, is outside any country in which such person last 
habitually resided, and who is unable or unwilling to return to, and is ' 
unable or unwilling to avail himself or herself of the protection of, 
that country because of persecution or a well-founded fear of persecu- 
tion on account of race, religion, nationality, membership in a 
particular social group, or political opinion, or (B) in such special 
circumstances as the President after appropriate consultation (as 

Po$l p. 103. defined in section 207(e) of this Act) may specify, any person who is 
within the country of such persons nationality or. in the case of a 
person having no nationality, within the country in which such 
person is habitually residing, and who is persecuted or who has a 
well-founded fear of persecution on account of race, relipon, nation- 
ality, membership in a particular social group, or political opinion. 
The term 'refugee' does not include any person who ordered, .incited, 
assisted, or otherwise participated in the persecution of any person on 
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account of race, religion, nationality, membership in a particular 
sefcial group, or political opinion.". 

(b) Chapter 1 of title II. o? such Act is amended by adding after 
section 206 (8 U&C 1156) the following new sections: 

« • . ■ 

"annual admission of refugees and admission of emergency 
situation refugees 

"Sea 207. (aXD Except as provided in subsection (b), the number of 
refugees who may be admitted under this section in fiscal year 1980, 
1981, or 1982, may not exceed fifty thousand unless the President 
determines, before the beginning of the fiscal year and after appropri- 
ate consultation (as defined in subsection (e))> that admission of a 
specific number of refugees in excess of such number •» justified by 
humanitarian concerns or is otherwise in the national interest 

"(2) Except as provided in subsection (b), the' number of refugees 
who may be admitted under this section in any fiscal year after fiscal 
year 1952 shall be such number as the President determines, before 
, the beginning of the fiscal year and after appropriate consultation, is 
justified by humanitarian concerns or is otherwise in the national 
interest „»*••"--. 

"(3) Admissions under this subsection shall be allocated among 
refugees' of special humanitarian concern to the United States in 
accordance with a determination made by the President after appro* 
priate consults ion. , ' 

"(b) If the i resident determines, after appropriate consultation, 
that (1) an unforeseen emergency refugee situation exists, (2) the 
admission of certain refugees in response to the emergency refugee 
situation is justified by grave humanitarian concerns or is otherwise 
in the national interest, and (3) the admission to the United States of 
these refugees cannot 0 be accomplished under subsection (a), the 
President may fix a number of refugees to be admitted to the United 
States during the succeeding period (not to exceed twelve months) in 
response, to the emergency refugee situation and such admissions 
shall be allocated among refugees of special humanitarian concern to 
the United States in accordance with a determination made by the 
President after the appropriate consultation provided under this 
subsection. 

"(cXD Subject to the numerical limitations established pursuant to 
subsections (a) and (b), the Attorney General may,, in the Attorney 
General's discretion and pursuant to such regulations as the Attor- 
ney General may prescribe, admit any refugee who is not firmly 
resettled in any foreign country, is determined to be of special 
humanitarian concern to the United States, and is admissible (except 
as otherwide provided under paragraph (3)) as an immigrant under 
this Act 

"(2) A spouse or child (as defined in section lOHbXl ) (A), (B), (Q, (D), 
or (E)) of any refugee who qualifies for admission under paragraph (1) 
shall* if not otherwise entitled to admission under paragraph (1) and 
if not a person described in the socond sentence of section 101(aX42), 
be entitled to the same admission status as such refugee if accompa- 
nying, or following to join, such refugee and if the spouse or child is 
admissible (except as otherwise provided' under paragraph (3)) as an 
immigrant under this Act Upon the spouse's or child's admission to 
the United States, such admission shall be charged against the 
numerical limitation established in accordance with the appropriate 
subsection under which the refugee's admission is charged. 
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8 USC 1101. 
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PUBLIC LAW 96-212-MAp. 17, 1980 

"(3) The provisions of paragraphs (14), (15), (20), (21). (25). and (32) o f 
mSEmS** not be^Ucableto any alien^ seeking £g™" 
to the United States under this subsection, and the Attorney General 
Say wai^ny other provision of such section (other thar > parggph 
§K(29). or (33) and other than so much of paragraph 23) as rotates to 
Peking in narcotics) with respect to such an alien for humanitar- 
SSE tenure family unity, or when it is otherwise inl pie 
P?bU?iSt A^ such waiver by the Attorney General shaU ^ in 
wriUnffand shall be granted only on an individual basis following an 
rnvSigation^he Attorney General shall, provide for the annual 
reporting "to Congress of the number of waivers grant^ under this 
Sagraph iin previous fiscal year and a summary of the reasons 

"(SbTreftlge^stetufof any alien (and of the spouse or cWldofthe 
alien may be terminated by the Attorney General pursuant to such 
relations as the Attorney General may prescribe if tiie Attorney 
determines that the alien was not in fact a refugee within 
tta ?m^aiun?of s^o^01(aX42) at the time of the alien s admmon. 

"(dXl) Before the start of each fiscal year the President shall report 
to the X (ffl5et on the Judiciary of the : House £ f ^SSSR 
and of the Senate regarding the foreseeable number of refugees wno 
Sll m need of resettlement during the fiscal year and the 
antidoated allocation of refugee admissions during the fiscal year. 
Thel^ent shall provide for periodic discussions between desig- 
nated^rWn&toes^f the ^ 

^reearding changes in the worldwide refugee situation, the 
So^SfugSmLions, and the possible need for adjustments 
in the allocation of admissions among refugees. nt 

"(2> As soon as possible after representatives of the President 
miSte ap^priate^onsultation with respect to .the number of 
refuse admissions under subsection (a) or with ^pect to the 
SSonbfrefugees in response to an erne ^ W «fugee situaU on 
under subsectionfo). the Committees on the Judiciary of the House oi 
^pre»ntetives and of the Senate shall cause to have printed m the 
Sngreasional Record the substance of such consultation. 

•WA) After the President ^^^P^^^'TJ^ 
to making a determination under subsection (a), a h «^ n ?Jf "™7 f 
SeT^ed determination shall be held uniesj » pubhc disclosure of 
the details of the proposal would jeopardize the lives or saiety oi 

**(» After the President initiates appropriate <^£ ti on prior to 
makina a determination, under subsection (b), that the number oi 
adSStshould be increased because of an unforeseen 
eme^ncyrefugee situation, to the extent that time and thenature 
nf emeraency refugee situation permit, a hearing to review the 
orib^to^crease rSugee adniissions shall be held unless public 
ffi&un ^oftoeleteila of the proposal would jeopardize the lives or 

Fo^wJpcIes'of this section, the term 'appropriate consulta- 
tion'm^fwffiSspect to the admission of refugees and allocation 
of refuge* admissions, discussions in person by designated 
QOtoiXsl wP^tetives of the President with memben of the 
fCTn^ttees on the Judiciary of the Senate and of the House of 
£pS£tiv£ tolevie^hVrefuge. «tuation or e*«£»£^f« 
^tionVtoproject the extent of PO«iblepa^apation of the U rated 
Stetesthereik, to discuss the reasons for be Uevmg that the P™posed 
adSionrfrefugees is justified by humanitarian concerns or grave 
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humanitarian concerns or if otherwise in the national interest, and 
to provide such members with the following information: 

"(1) A description of the nature of the refugee situation. 
"(2) A description of the number and allocation of the refugees 
to be admitted and an analysis of conditions within the countries 
from which they came. m 

"(3) A description of the proposed plans for their movement 
and resettlement and the estimated cost of their movement and 
resettlement. 

"(4) An analysis of the anticipated social economic, and 
demographic impact of their admission to the United States. 

"(5) A description of the extent to which other countries will 
admit and assist in the resettlement of such refugees. 

"(6) An analysis of the impact of the participation of the United 
States in the resettlement of such refugees on the foreign policy 
interests of the United States. 

"(7) Such additional information as may be appropriate or 
requested by such members. 
To the extent possible, information described in this subsection shall 
be provided at least two weeks in advance of discussions in person by 
designated representatives of the President with such members. 

"asylum procedure 

"Sec 208. (a) The Attorney General shall establish a procedure for 
an alien physically present in the United States or at a land border or 
port of entry, irrespective of such alien's status, to apply for asylum, 
and the alien may be granted asylum in the discretion of the 
Attorney General if the Attorney General determines that such alien 
is a refugee within the meaning of section 101(aX42XA). 

"(b) Asylum granted under subsection (a) may be terminated if the 
Attorney General, pursuant to such regulations as the Attorney 
General may prescribe, determines that the alien is no longer a 
refugee within the meaning of section 101(aX42XA) owing to a change 
La circumstances in the alien's country of nationality or, In the case of 
an alien having no nationality, in the country in which the alien last 
habitually resided. * * 

"(c) A spouse or child (as defined in section 101(bXD (A), (B), (O, (D), 
or (B )) of an alien who is granted asylum under subsection (a) may, if 
not otherwise eligible for asylum under such subsection, be granted 
the same status as the alien if accompanying, or following to join, 
such alien. 

"adjustment op. status op refugees 

"Sec 209. (aXl) Any alien who has been admitted to the United 
States under section 207— 

"(A) whose admission has not been terminated by the Attorney 
General pursuant to such regulations as the Attorney General 
may prescribe, 

"(B) who has been physically present in the United States for 
at least one year, and 

"(C) who has not acquired permanent resident status, 
shall at the end of such year period, return or be returned to the 
custody of the Service for inspection and examination for admission 
to the United States as an immigrant in accordance with the 
provisions of sections 235, 236, and 237. 



8 USC 1158. 



Ante, p. 102. 
Termination. 
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8 USC 1101. 
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PUBLIC LAW 96-212-MAR. 17, 1980 
"(2) Any alien who is found upon inspection fj\ d n e i^^^ e ^ 

«w numerical limitation specified in this Act, be regaraea as 
MTaSedS the United States/or permanent residence as of 
Srffiofsuch alien's arrival into the United States. 

"S Not more than five thousand of the refugee admissions author- 
iied under sectionHH(a) in any fiscal year may be made available by 
the MtorneVGeneral, in the Attorney General's discretion and 
under ^ch reeuk^ons as the Attorney General may prescribe, to 
aduS to IteSafS of an alien lawfully fdmittedjor permanent 
rSnce the status of any alien granted asylum who- 

W^SSZffjA in the United States for at 
least one year after being granted asylum, 

"(3) continues to be a refugee within the meaning of section 
101(aX42XA) or a spouse or child of such a refugee, 
"(4) is not firmly resettled in any foreign country, and 
••(5) is admissible (except as otherwise provided under subsec- 
* tion (c)) aVanknmigrant under this Act at the time of examina- 
tion for adjustment of such alien.' A..„,„o„ 
Uoonapproval of an application under this subsection, the Attorney 
GeS^rafSST establish a record of the alien's i admission fo -lawful 
ptrmawntreidence as of the date one year before the date of the 

^^prov^lS^aWaphs (14). (15). (20). (21), (25), and (32) of 




natKSr^^ 

assure family unity, or when it is otherwise in the public interest 

(cJThe table of contents of such Act is amended by inserting after 
the item relating to section 206 the following new items: 
"Sec 207. Annual adnUMon of refugee* and admission of emergency situation refu- 



••Sec 208. Aeylum procedure. „ 

"Sec 209. Adjustment of statue of refugee*. . 

Sic 202.- Section 211 of the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 

^(^SSfw subsection (cT in subsection (a) after 
"Except as provided in subsection (b)"; and 
") by adding at the end thereof the following new subsection^ 
"(c) The proSns of subsection (a) shall not apply to » an alien 
whom the Attorney General admits to the United States under 

Se &c! l m (a) Subsection (a) of section 201 of the Emigration and 
N f£naUty aSTuIc! 1151) is amended to read as follow: 
'V.) Exclusive of special immigrants defined in section l01(aX27). 

inun^Xtives^^^^ 011 *i ^„„^°or208 
Seturwho are admitted or granted asylum under section i201 'or 208. 

S*number of aliens born in any foreign state °rdependentarea who 

mav beSnicd immigrant visas or who may otherwise acquire the 

suLToS alieTSuUy admitted to the United States for •rermaj 

nTntreaidVnce. shall not in any of the first three quarters of any fiscal 
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year exceed a total of seventy-two thousand and shall not in any fiscal 
year exceed two hundred and seventy thousand"* 

(b) Section 202 of such Act (8 US-C* 1152) is amended— / 

(1) by striking out "and the number of conditional entries 1 in 
subsection (a); 

(2) by striking out "(8)" in subsection (a) and inserting in lieu ' 
thereof'W; 

(3) by striking out "or conditional entries" and "and condi- 
tional entries" in subsection (eh 

(4) by striking out "20 per centum" in subsection (eX2) and 
inserting in lieu thereof "26 per centum"; 

(5) by striking out paragraph (7) of subsection (eh 

(6) by striking Out "(7T in paragraph (8) of subsection (e) and 
inserting in lieu thereof "(6)?; and 

(7) by redesignating paragraph (8) of subsection (e) as para- 
graph (7). 

(c) Section 203 of such Act (8 U&C. 1153) is amended— 

(1) by striking out "or their conditional entry authorized, as the 
case may be," in subsection (a); 

(2) by striking out "20 per centum" in subsection (a)(2) and 
inserting in lieu thereof "26 per centum"; 

(3) by striking out paragraph (7) of subsection (a): 

(4) by striking out "and less the number of conditional entries 
and visas available pursuant to paragraph (7)" in subsection 
(aX8); * 

, (5) by striking out "or to conditional entry under paragraphs 
(1) through (8)" in subsection (aX9) and inserting in lieu thereof 
"under paragraphs (1) through (7)"; 

(6) by redesignating paragraphs (8) and (9) of subsection (a) as 
paragraphs (7) and (8), respectively; * 

(7) by striking out "(7r in subsection (d) and inserting in lieu 
thereof "(6)";and 

(8) by striking out subsections (f), (g), and (h). 

(d) Sections 212(aX14), 212WX32), and 244(d) of such Act (8 U&C. 
1182(aX14), 1182(aX32), 1254(d)) are each amended by striking out 
"section 203(aX8)" and inserting in lieu thereof "section 203(a)(7)". 

(e) Subsection (h) of section 243 of such Act (8 U&C 1253) is 
amended to read as follows: 

"(hXD The Attorney General shall not deport or return any alien Deportation, 
(other than an alien described in section 241(aX19» to a country if the 8 use 1251. 
Attorney General determines that such alien's life or freedom would 
be threatened in such country on account of race, religion, national- 
ity, membership in a particular social group, or political opinion. 

"(2) Paragraph (1) shall not apply to any alien if the Attorney 
General determines that—* 

. "(A) the alien ordered, incited, cssisted, or otherwise partici- 
pated in the persecution cf any person on account of race, 
religion, nationality, membership in a particular social group, or , 
political opinion; 

"(B) the ali?n, having been convicted by a final judgment of a 
particularly serious crime, constitutes a danger to the com- 
munity of the United States; 
"(G) there are serious reasons for considering that the alien has 

f * imrinn* nnnpnlitical crime outgidfc the United States 

prior to the arrival of the alien in the United States; or 

"(D) there are reasonable grounds for regarding the alien as a 
danger to the security of the united States*" 

(f) Section 212(dX5) of such Act (8 U.S.C. 1182(dX5)) is amended— 
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(1) tykaertingW' after W . 

(2) by inserting ", except as provided in subparagraph (B), 
after "AttoroeyGeneral may"; and . 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the following new 
subparagraph: , e 

"(B)The Attorney General may not parole into the United States an 
alien who is a refugee unless the Attorney General determines that 
compelling reasons in the public interest with respect to that particu- 
lar alien require that the alien be paroled into the United States 
rather than be admitted as a refugee under section 207. . 

(g) Section 5 of Public Law 95-412 (8 U.S.C. 1182 note) is amended 
by striking out "September 30, 1980" and inserting in lieu thereof 
"April 1 1380" . 

(h) Any reference in any law (other than the Immigration and 
Nationality Act or this Act) in effect on April 1, 1980, to section 
203(aXD of the Immigration and Nationality Act shall be deemed to 
be a reference to such section as in effect before such date and to 
sections 207 and 208 of the Immigration and Nationality Act 

(i) Section 203(g) of such Act (8 VJS.C. 1153(g)), section 101(aX3) of 
Public Law 95^145, and the first section of Public Law 89-73|2 are 
each amended bv striking out "two yeara" and inserting in lieu 

Sic! 204? (a) Except as provided in'subsections (b) and (c), this title 
and the amendments made by this title shall take effect on the date of 
the enactment of this Act, and shall apply to fiscal years beginning 
with the fiscal year beginning October 1,1979. 

(bXIXA) Section 207(c) of the Immigration and Nationality Act (as 
added by section 201(b) of this Act) and the amendments made by 
subsections (b), (c), and (d) of section 203 of this Act shall take effect on 

A (E) Tb* amendments made by section 203(f) shall apply to aliens 
> paroled into the United States on or after the sixtieth day after the 
date of the enactment of this Act 

(O The amendments made , by section 203(i) shall take effect 
immediately before April 1,1980. . 

(2) Notwithstanding sections 207(a) and 209(b) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (as added by section 201(b) of this Act), the fifty 
thousand and five thousand numerical limitations specified in such 
resptddve sections shall, for fiscal year 1980, be equal to 25,000 and 
2^M07r*epectively. _ _ ' 

(3) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, for fiscal year 

1980— 

(A) the fiscal year numerical limitation specified in section 
201(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act shall be equal to 
280,000, and 

(B) for the purpose of determining the number of immigrant 
visas and adjustments of status which may be made available 
under sections 203(a)(2) and 202(e)(2) of such Act, the granting of 
a conditional entry or adjustment of status under section 
203(a)(7) or 202(e)(7) of such Act sifter September 30, 1979, and 
before April 1, 1980, shall be considered to be the granting of an 
immigrant visa under section 203(aX2) or 202(eX2), respectively, 
of such Act during such period. 

(cXl) The repeal of subsections (g) snd (h) of section 203 of the 
- I^^^m^d Nationality Act, made bisection i 2flKcX8) of this 
SKshall not apply with respect to any mdivid^who tefort Aprd l, 
im ww granted a conditional entry under section 203(aX7) of the 
{migration and Nationality Act (and under section 202(e)(7) of such 
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Act, if applicable), as in effect imm^teiy tefont. such date, and it 
shall not apply to any alien paroled into the United States before 
April 1, 198), who is eUgible for the benefits of section 5 of Public Law 
95-412. 

(2) An alien who, before April 1, 1980, established a date of 
registration at an immigration office in a foreign country on the basis 
of entitlement to a conditional entrant status under section 203(a)(7) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act (as in effect before such date), 
shall be deemed to bp entiUed to refugee status under section 207 of 
such Act (as added by section 201(b) of this title) and shall be accorded 
the date of registration previously established by that alien. Nothing 
in this paragraph shall be construed to preclude the acquisition by 
such an alien of a preference status under section 203(a) of such Act 

(3) The provisions of paragraphs (14), (15), (20), (21), (25), and (32) of 
section 212(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act shall not be 
applicable to any alien who has entered the United States before 
April 1, 1980, pursuant to section 203(a)(7) of such Act or who has 
been paroled as a refugee into the United States under section 
212(dX5) of such Act, and who is seeking adjustment of status, and the 
Attorney General may waive any other provision of section 212(a) of 
such Act (other th^n paragraph (27), (29), or (33) and other than so 
much of paragraph (23) as relates to trafficking in narcotics) with 
respect to such an alien for humanitarian purposes, to assure family 
unity, or when it is otherwisein the public interest I 

(dXU Notwithstanding section 207(a) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act (as added by section 201(b) of this title), the President 
may make the determination described in the first sentence of such 
section not later Jthan forty-five days after the date of the enactment 
of this Act for fiscal year 1980. 

(2) The Attorney General shall establish the asylum procedure 
, referred to in section 208(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
(as added by section 201(b) of this title) not later than June 1, 1980. 

(e) Any reference in this Act or in chapter 2 of title IV of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act to the Secretary of Education or the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services or to the Department of 
Health and Human Service .shall be deemed, before the effective 
date of the Department of Education Organization Act to be a 
reference to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare or to the 
Department of Health, Education, and *.V*lf«re, respectively. 

TITLE m— UNITED STATES COORDI NATO R FOR RE FUGE E 
AFFAIRS AND ASSISTANCE F OR EF FECTIVE RESETTLE- 
MENT OF REFUGEES IN THE UNITED STATES 

Pajct A— United Statis Coordinator for Refugee Affairs 

Sec 801. (a) The President shall appoint, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, a United States Coordinator for Refugee 
Affairs (hereinafter in this part referred to as the "Coordinator ). 
The Coordinator shall have the rank of Ambassador-at-Large. 

(b) The Coordinator shall be responsible to the President for— 

(1) the development of overall United States refugee admission 
and resettlement policy; • m 3 . ^ 

(2) the coordination of all United States domestic and interna- 
tional refugee admission and resettlement programs in a manner 
that assures that policy objectives are met in a timely fashion; 

(3) the design of an overall budget strategy to provide 
individual agencies with polipy guidance on refugee matters in 
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the preparation of their budget request*, and to provide the 
Office of Management and Budget with an overview of ail 
refugee-related budget request* , 

(4) the- presentation to the Congress of the Administration s 
overall refiigee policy and the relationship of individual agency 
refugee budgets to that overall policy; 

(5) advising the President, Secretary of State, Attorney 
General, and the Secretary of Health and Human Services on the 
relationship of overall United States refugee policy to the admis- 
sion of refugees to, and the resettlement of refugees in* the 
United States; 

(6) under the direction of the Secretary of State, representation 
and negotiation on behalf of the United States with foreign 
governments and international organizations in discussions on 
refugee matters and, when appropriate, submitting refugee 
issues for inclusion in other international negotiations; 

(7) development of an effective and responsive liaison between 
the Federal Government and voluntary organizations. Governors 
and mayors, and others involved in refugee relief and resettle- 

* mint work to reflect overall United States Government policy; 

(8) making recommendations to the President, and to the 
Congress with respect to policies for, objectives of, and establish* 
ment of priorities for, Federal functions relating to ( refugee 
admission and resettlement in the United States; and 

(9) reviewing the regulations, guidelines, requirements, crite- 
ria, and procedures of Federal departments and agencies applica- 
ble to the performance of functions relating to refugee admission 
and resettlement in the United States. 

(cXD In the conduct of the Coordinator's duties, the Coordinator 
shall consult regularly with States, localities* and private nonprofit 
voluntary agencies concerning the sponsorship process and the in- 
tended distribution of refugee* u n 

(2) The Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of Education shall 
provide the Coordinator with regular reports describing theefforts of 
thei: respec ti ve departments to increase refugee access to programs 
within their jurisdiction, and the Coordinator shall include ^forma- 
tion on such programs in reports submitted under section 413(aXl) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

Paw B— Assistance to* Eitective Rescttlement or Refugees in 
thx United States 

Sec. 311. (a) Title IV of the Immigration and Nationality Act is 
amended— I ■ _ . . v 

(1) by striking out the title heading and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

"TITLE IV— MISCELLANEOUS AND REFUGEE ASSISTANCE 
"Chaptee 1— Miscellaneous"; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the following new chapter 
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"Chapter 2— Refugee Assistance 
"office or refugee resettlement 



Establishment. 
8 USC 1521. 



Director 



8 USC 1522 



"Sec 411. (a) There is established, within the Department of 
Health and Human Services, an office to be known as the Office or 
Refugee Reeettlement (hereinafter in this chapter referred to as the 
•Office! The head of the Office shall be a Director (hereinafter in this 
chapter referred to as the T)irect^ 

of Health and Human Services (hereinafter in this chapter referred 
to as the 'Secretary'}* 

"(b) The function *f the Office and its Director is to fund and Junction* 
administer (directly or through arrangements with other Federal 
agencies), in consultation with and under the general policy guidance 
of the United States Coordinator for Refugee Affairs (hereinafter in 
this chapter referred to *> the 'Coordinator), programs Of the Federal 
Government under this chapter. 

"AUTHORIZATION FOE PROGRAMS fOE DOMESTIC RESETTLEMENT OF AND 
ASSISTANCE TO REFUGEES 

"Sec. 412. (a) Conditions and Considerations.— (1) In providing 
assistance under tt!a ration, the Director shall, to the extent of 
available appropriations, (A) make available sufficient resources for 
employment trahung m placement in order to achieve economic 
iSfiwffiriency among refugees as quickly-as poswble, (B) provide 
refuses with the opportunity to acquire sufficient English language 
training to enable them to become effectively resettled as quickly as 
possible, (O insure that cash assistance is made available to refugees 
in such a ihanner as not to discourage their economic eelf-eufnciency, 
in accordance with subsection (eX2), and<D) insure that women have 
the ^ opportunities as men to participate in training and 
instruction* 

"(2) Tie Director, together with the Coordinator, shall consult 
regularly with State and local governments and private nonprofit 
voluntary agencies concerning the sponsorship process and the 
intended distribution of refugees among the States and localities. 

"(3) In the provision of domestic assistance under this section, the 
Director shall make a periodic assessment, based on refugee popula- 
tion and other relevant factors, of the relative needs of refugees for 
assistance and services under this chapter and the resource? availa- 
ble to meet such needs. In allocating resources; the Director shall 
avoid duplication of services and provide for maximum coordination 
between agenciss providing related sehrk«a 

"(4) No grant or contract may be awarded under thia section unless 
an appropriate proposal and application (including a description of 
the agency's ability to perform the Services specified in the proposal) 
are submitted to, and approved by, the appropriate administering 
official Grants and contracts under this section shall be made to 
those agencies which the appropriate administering official deter* 
mines can best perform the services. Payments may be made for 
activities authorised un ler this chapter in advance or by way of 
reimbursement. In carrying out this section, the Director, the Secre- 
tary of State, and any such other appropriate administering official 
are authorized— 

"(A) to make loans, and 
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"(B) to accept and use money, funds* property, and services of 
any kind made available by gift*, devise, bequest* grant* or 
otherwise for the purpose of carrying out thij section. 
"(5) Assistance and services funded under this section shall oe 
provided to refugees without regard to race, religion, nationality, sex, 
or political opinion* 
"(6) As a condition for receiving assistance under this section, a 

State must— 

"(A) submit to the Director a plan which provides— 

"(i) a description of how the State intends to encourage 
effective refugee resettlement and to promote economic self- 
sufficiency as quickly as possible, 

"(ii) a description of how the State will insure that Ian- 
guage trainin&and employment services are made available 
to refugees receiving cash assistance, , 

M (iii) for the designation of an individual, employed by the 
State, who will be responsible for insuring coordination of 
public and private resources in refugee resettlement* 

"(iv) for the care and supervision ot and legal responsi- 
bility for unaccompanied refugee' children in the State, and 
"(v) for the identification of refugees who at the tim^ of 
resettlement in the State are determined to have medical 
conditions requiring, or medical histories indicating a need 
for, treatment or observation and such monitoring of such 
treatment or observation as may be necessary; 
"(B) meet standards* goals, and priorities, developed by the 
Director, which assure the effective resettlement of refugeesfand 
which promote their economic self-sufficiency as quickly as 
possible and the efficient provision of services; and # 

"(C) submit to the Director, within a reasonable period of time 
after the end of each fiscal year, a report on the uses of fluids 
provided under this chapter which the State is responsible for 
administering. 

"(7) The Secretary, together with the Secretary of State with 
respect to assistance provided by the Secretary of State under 
subsection (b), shall developa system of monitoring the assistance 
provided under this section, Thissysterashall include—. 

"(A) evaluations of the effectiveness of the programs funded 
under this section and the performance of States, grantees, and 
contractors; 

' "(B) financial auditing and other appropriate monitoring to 
detect any fraud* abuse* or mismanagement in the operation of 
such programs; and 

. "(O data collection on the services provided and the results 
achieved. 

"(8) The Attorney General shall provide the Director with informa- 
tion supplied by refugees in conjunction with their applications to the 
Attorney General for adjustment of status* and the Director shall 
compile*" summarize* and evaluate such information. v 

"(9) The Secretary and the Secretary of State may issue such 
regulations as each deems appropriate to carry out this chapter. 

"(10) For purposes of this chapter* the term 'refugee* includes any 
alien described in section 207(cX2). 
"(b) Peogxam of Initial Rkwtlement.— <1XA) For— 

"(i) fiscal years 1980 and 1981, the Secretary of State is 
authorized* and 

(ii) fiscal year 1982 and succeeding fiscal years, the Director 
(except as provided in subparagraph (B» is authorized, 
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to make grants to, and contracts with, public or private nonprofit 
agendas for initial resettlement (including initial reception and 
placement with sponsors) of refugees in the United States. Grants to, 
or contracts with, private nonprofit voluntary agencies under this 
paragraph shall be made consistent with the objectives of this 
chapter, taking into account the different resettlement approaches 
and practices of such agencies. Resettlement assistance under this 
paragraph shall be provided in coordination with the Director's 
provision of other assistance under this chapter The Secretary of 
State and the Director shall jointly monitor the assistance provided 
during fiscal years 1980 and 1981 under this paragraph* 

"(B) The President shall provide for a study of which agency is best 
able to administer the program under this paragraph and shall 
report, not later than March 1, 1981, to the Congress on such study. If 
the President determines after such study that the Director should 
notadminister the program under this paragraph, the authority of 
the Director under the first sentence of subparagraph (A) shall be 
exercised, by such officer as the President shall from time to time 
specify. 

"(2) The Director is authorized to develop programs for such 
orientation, instruction in English, and job training for refugees, and 
such other, education and training of refugees, as facilitates their 
resettlement in the United States. The Director is authorized to 
implement such programs, in accordance with the provisions of this 
section, with respect to refugees in the United States- The Secretary 
of State is authorized to implement such programs with respect to 
refugees awaiting entry into the United States* 

"(3) The Secretary is authorized, in consultation with the Coordina- 
tor, to make arrangements ^including cooperative arrangements with 
other Federal agencies) for the temporary care of refugees in the 
United States in emergency circumstances, including the establish- 
ment of processing centers, if necessary, without regard to such 
provisions of law (other than the Renegotiation Act of 1951 and 
section 414(b) of this chapter) regulating the making, performance, 
amendment, or modification of contracts and the expenditure of 
funds of the United States Government as the Secretary may specify. 
"(4) The Secretary, in consultation with the Coordinator, shall— 
"(A) assure that an adequate number of trained staff are 
available at the location at which the refugees enter the United 
States to assure that all necessary medical records are available 
and in proper order; 

"(B) provide for the identification of refugees who have been 
determined to have medical conditions affecting the public 
health and requiring treatment; 

"(C) assure that State or local health officials at the resettle- 
ment destination within the United States of each refugee are 
promptly notified of the refugee's arrival and provided with all 
applicable medical records; and 

"(D) provide for audi monitoring of refugees identified under 
subparagraph (B) as 7 will insure that they receive appropriate 
and timely treatment 
The Secretary shall develop and implement methods for monitoring 
and assessing the quality of medical screening and related health 
services provided ty- refugees awaiting resettlement in the United 
States. 

"(c) Project Grants and Contracts for Services for Refu* 
gees*— The Director is authorized to mJce grants to, and enter into 
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contracts with* public or private nonprofit agencies for projects 
specifically designed— 

"(1) to assist refugees in obtaining the skills which are neces- 
sary for economic self-sufficiency, including projects for job 
training, employment services, day care, professional refresher 
training, iui& other recertification services; 

"(2) to provide training in English where neewsary (regardless 
of whether the refugees are employed or receiving cash or other 
a ss istance); and 

"(3) to provide where specific needs have been shown and 
recognized by the. Director, health (including mental health) 
services, social services, educational and other services. 
"(d) Assistance for Refugee Children.— (1) The Director is 
authorized tamake grants, and enter into contracts, for payments Tor 
projects to provide special educational services (including English 
language training) to refugee children in elementary and secondary 
schools where a demonstrated need has been shown. 

"(2XA) The Director is authorized to provide assistance, reimburse- 
ment to States, and grants to and contracts with public and private 
nonprofit agencies, for the provision of child welfare services, includ- 
ing foster care maintenance payments and services and health care, 
furnished to any refugee child (except as provided in subparagraph 
(B)) during the thirty-six month period beginning with the first 
month in which such refugee 'child is in the United States. 

"(BXi) In the case of a refugee child- who is unaccompanied by a 
parent or other close adult relative (as defined by the Director) the 
services described in subparagraph (A) may be furnished until tne 
month after the child attains eighteen years of age (or such mgher 
age as the State's child welfare services plan under part B of title IV 
of the Social Security Act prescribes for the availability of such 
services to any other child in that State). 

"(ii) The Director shall attempt to arrange for the placement under 
the laws of the States of such unaccompanied refugee children, who 
have been accepted for admission to the United States, before (or as 
soon as possible after) their arrival in the United States. During any 
interim period while such a child is in the United States or tor transit 
to the United States but before the child is so placed, the Director 
shall assume legal responsibility (including financial responsibility) 
for the child, if necessary, and is authorized to make necessary 
decisions to provide for the child's immediate care. 

"(Hi) In carrying out the Director's responsibilities under clause (n), 
the Director is authorized to enter into contracts with appropriate 
public or private nonprofit agencies under such conditions as the 
Director determines to be appropriate. 

"(iv) The Director shall prepare and maintain a list of 0) all such 
unaccompanied children who r have entered the United States after 
April 1, 1975, (ID the names and last known rwdences of their 
parents (if living) at the time of arrival and OH) the children s 
location, status, and progress. 

"(e) Cash Assistance and Medical Assistance to R«fucees.---(1) 
The Director is authorised to provide assistance, reimbursement to 
States, and grants to, and contracts with, public or private nonprofit 
agencies for up'to 100 per centum of the cash assistance and medical 
assistance provided to any refugee during the thirty-six month period 
beginning with the first month in which such refugee has entered the 
United States and for the identifiable and reasonable administrative 
costs of providing this assistance. 
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"(2) Cash assistance provided under this subsection to an employ* 
able refugee is conditioned, except for good cause shown— 

* "(A) on the refugee's registration with an appropriate agency 
providing employment services described in subsection (cXD, or, 
ifthsre is no such agency available, with an appropriate State or 
local employment service; and 

"(B) on the refugee's acceptance of appropriate offers of 
employment; * * 

except that subparagraph (A) does not apply during the first sixty 
days after the date of the refugee's entry. 

"(3) The Director shall develop plans to provide English training English training 
and other appropriate services and training to refugees receiving 
cash assistance. 

"(4) If a refugee is eligible for aid or assistance under a State plan 
approved under part A of title IV or under title XIX of the Social 
Security Act, or for supplemental security income benefits (including 
State supplementary payments) under the program established 
under title XVI of that Act, funds authorized under this Subsection 
shall only be used for the non-Federal share of such aid or assistance, 
or for such supplementary payment*, with respect to cash and 
medical assistance provided witn respect to such refugee under this 
paragraph* / 

"(5) The Director is authorized to allow for the provision of medical 
assistance undtr paragraph (1) to any refugee, during the one-year 
period after entry, who does not qualify for assistance under a State 
plan approved/under title XDC of the Social Security Act on account 
of any resources or income requirement of such plan, but only if the 
Director determines that— 

"(A) this will (i) encourage economic self-sufficiency, or (ii) 
avoid a significant burden on State and local governments; and 
"(B) thfe refugee meets such alternative financial resources and 
income requirements as the Director shall establish. 
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: "congressional reports 

"Sec 413. (aXD The Secretary, in consultation with the Coordina- 
tor, shall submit. a report on activities under this chapter to the 
Committees Jbn the Judiciary of the House of Representatives and of 
the Senate not later than the January 31* following the end of each 
fiscal year, beginning with fiscal year 1980. 
"(2) Each such report shall contain— 

"(A) an updated profile of the employment and labor force 
statistics for refugees who have entered under this Act since May 
' 1975, as well as a description of the .extent to which refugees 
received the forms of assistance or services under this chapter 
during that period; 
"(B) a description of the geographic location of refugees; 
"(C) a summary of the results of the monitoring and evaluation 
conducted under section 4l2(aX7) during the period for which the 
report is submitted; 

. "(D) a description of (i) the activities, expenditures, and policies 
of the Office under this chapter and of the activities of States, 
voluntary agencies, and sponsors, and (ii) the Director's plans for 
improvement of refugee resettlement; 

"(E) evaluations of the extent to which (i) the services provided 
under this chapter are assisting refugees in achieving economic 
self-sufficiency, achieving t ability in English, and achieving 
employment commensurate with their skills and abilities, and 
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(ii) any fraud, abuse, or mismanagement has been reported in the 
provision* of services or assistance; • 

"(F) a description of any assistance provided by the Director 
pursuant to section 412(eX5); 
• , "(G) a summary of the location and status of unaccompanied 
refugee children admitted to the United States; and 

"(H) a summary of the information compiled and evaluation 
madejunder section 412(aX8). # ; 

"(b) The Secretary, in consultation with the Coordinator, shall 
conduct and report to Coneress, not later than one year after the date 
of the enactment of this chapter, an analysis of— ■ 
"(1? resettlement systems used by other countries and the 
applicability of such systems to the United States; 

"(2) the desirability of usinjf a system other thai; the current 
welfare system for the provision of cash assistance, medical 
assistance, or both, to refugees; and 
"(3) alternative resettlement strategies. 

"authorization of 'appropriations 

"S«a 414. (aXl) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
fiscal year 1980 and for each of the two succeeding fiscal years, such 
sums as may be necessary for the purpose of providmg initial- 
resettlement assistance, cash and medical assistance, and child 
> welfare services under subsections (bXD, 0>X3), 0>X4), (dX2), and (e) of 
section 41 2* 

"(2) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for Jjscal y 
1980 and for each of the two succeeding fiscal years $200,000,000, for 
the purpose of carrying out the prpvisio is (other than thofce described 
in paragraph(l)) of this chapter. . ' 

'Xb) Tne authority to enter into contracts under this chapter shall 
be effective for any fiscal year only to such extent or-ih such amounts 
as axe provided in advance in appropriation Acts.' i 

Sac. 312. (a) The table of contents of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act is amended-** 

(1) by striking out the item relating to title IV and inserting in 

lieu thereof the following: 

"IYlLB IV— MlSCXLLAHSOUS AND RtTUG IX ASSISTANCE 



"CHAira I— MttCUlANBOVS 



. Contribution* to 
United Nations. 



and 



(2) by adding at the end the following new items: 

0 

"cxArnot 1— tsftjcss assistance 
"Sec 411. Office of Refuge* Resettlement 

"Set 412. Authorization for programs for domestic resettlement of and assistance to 

refugees, 
"Sec 411'Coa ai eseio a a l reports, 
"Sec 414. Authorisation of appropnetione. . 

(bXD Subsection (b) of section 2 of the Migration and Refugee 
Assistance Act of 1962 (22 UAG 2601) is amended by rtnlang out 
paragraphs (1) through (6) and inserting^ lieu thereof the following: 
"W for contributions to the activities of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees for assistance to refugees under 
his mandate or persons on behalf of whom he is exercising his 
good offices, and for contributions to the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration, the International Commit- 
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tee of tt* Red Cross, and to other relevant interuational organi- 
zations; and 

"(2) for assistance to or on behalf of refugees who aire outside 
the United States designated by the President (by class; group, or 
designation of their respective countries of origin or areas of 
residence) when the President determines that such assistance 
will contribute to the foreign policy interests of the United 
States*"* ' ' ** * -' i *i 
(2) StibeecticN^teX^) df audi section is ame^jE ,«tri£nj; out 
"$25,000,000" and inserting in lieu thereof "150,000,000*. 

(c) The Indochina Migration and Refugee Assistance Act of 1975 
(Public Law 94-23) is repealed. m 

Sr. 313. (a) Except as otherwise provided in this section; the 
amendments made by this part shall apply to fiscal years beginning 
on or after October 1« 1979* 

(b) Subject to subsection (c), the limitations contained in sections 
412(dX2)CA) and 412(eXD of the Immigration and Nationality Act on 
the duration of the period for which child welfare services and cash 
and medical assistance may be provided to particular refugees shall 

"not apply to such services and assistance provided before April 1, 
1981.1 ' . : 

(c) Notwithstanding section 412(e)(1) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act and in lieu of any assistance which may otherwise be 
provided under such section with respect to Cuban refugees who 

- e ntere d the Un i te d Stales and wer e r ec eivin g a ssistanceryntor 
section 2(b) of the Migration and Refugee Assistahce Act of 1962 
. before October 1, 1978. the Director of the Office of Refugee Resettle- 
ment is authorized— 

* (1) to provide reimbursement— 

* (A) in fiscal year 1980, for 75 percent, 
(B) in fiscal year 1981, for 60 percent, 
(O in fiscal year 1982, for 45 percent, and 
(D) in fiscal year 1983, for 25 percent, 
of the non-Federal cotes of providing cash and medical assistance 
(other than assistance described in paragraph (2)) to such refu- 
gees, and 

(2) to provide reimbursement in any fiscal year for 100 percent 
of the non-Federal costs associated with such Cuban refugees 
with respect to whom supplemental security income wyments 
were being paid as of September 30, 1978, under title XVI of the 
Social Security Act 

(d) The requirements of section 4I2(aX6XA) of the Immigration and 
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Nationality Act shall apply to assistance furnished under chapter 2 of 
title IV of rich Act after October 1, 1980, or such earlier date as the Ante. p.m. 
Director of the Office of Refugee Resettlement may establish, 

TITLE IV-SOCIAL SERVftES FOR CERTAIN APPLICANTS 
FOR ASYLUM 

Sac 401* (a) The Director of the Office of Refugee Resettlement is 
authorised to use funds appropriated under paragraphs (1) and (2) of 
section 414(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act to reimburse 
State and local public agencies for expenses which those agencies 
incurred* at any time, in providing aliens described in subsection (c) 
of this section with social services of the types for which reimburse* 
ments were made with respect to refugees under paragraphs (3) 
through (6) of section 2(b) of the Migration and Refugee Assistance 
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22 use 2601. Act of 1962 (as in effect prior to the enactment of this Act) or under 
any other Federal law. . 

Workptrmit; (b) The Attorney General is authorized to grant to an alien 
described in subsection (c) of this section penmwion to enrage in 
employment in the United States and to provide, to that alien an 
"employment authorized" endorsement or other appropriate work 

Applicability. ^This section applies with respect to any alien i n the United 
States (1) who has applied before November 1, 1979, for asylum in the 
United States, (2) who has not been granted agrlunv and (3) with 
respect to whom a final, nonappealable/and legally enforceable order 
of deportation or exclusion has not been entered. 

Approved March IT, 1980. 
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Refugee Reports 

Information Exchange Project American Public Welfare Association 
1125 Fifteenth Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. 20005 (202) 293-7550 

. , , „ v. -,-3 March 11, 1980 

Volume 1, Number 23 , 



REFUGEE ACT OF 1980 PASSES CONGRESS 

On Thursday, March 7, the Refugee Act of 1980 was sent to the White House for 
the President's signature. The bill, introduced in the House and the Senate . 
on March 13, 1979, accomplishes two major objectives. 'First, it establishes 
' ' a uniform -policy for refugee admissions to this country, thus ending the 
. ad hoc nature of the various programs which have characterized refugee admis- 
sions and resettlement for the past several decades. Second, it establishes 
a domestic policy of resettlement assistance which is the same for all 

groups of refugees. _ , 

House and Senate conferees reported the bill out of conference on 
February 22. By voice vote, the Senate adopted the conference report on 
February 26. The House approved the report by a recorded vote of 207 to 192 

" ^te close vote in the House came as a surprise: only two months earlier, 
the House had passed the bill by a vote of 328 to 47, and the bill agreed to 
~ the House/Senate conference committee was substantially the House-passed 
version Strong objections were raised, however, over the loss in conference 
ol the one-house congressional veto on increased admissions of refugees 
atove tne normal flow figure of 50,000, Additionally, many representatives 
ob^cted to ^establishment of the Office of the Coordinator for **fngee 
Sairs bj statute (Part A of Title III in the passed bill) , a Fusion gat 
was not addressed in committee hearings or. the original draft bill. Clearly, 
«"S the opposition to the conference report also ^f^ted fiscal con- 
cerns: the phasedown of the Cuban refugee program was str-ngly objected 

t0 f °TheioUowSg*report is a narrative descriptioh of major provisions of 
the bill, referred to by title and by section. 

Title I — Purpose 

Sec 101. The bill establishes that it is the historic policy of the United 
Haters respond to the plight of persons subjected to persecution in their 
home countries. Response can be in the form of assistance for the care 
and maintenance of refugees in asylum areas, efforts to P™^ e the 
resettlement in other countries or voluntary repatriation, and aid for the 

Infrhh** Rffugte Rrport, is published bnveekly. by the Informauon Exchange Project operated ^f™^ 9 ™^ ^ 

thf^of^geeAfers in the Social Security .^ministration. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 

Project Staff: Manon Rhter. Project Manager. Theresa Ward Warner. Public Informanon Specialist • Jan.ce Davis. Project Secretary 
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processing and transportation of refugees to the United States and for transi- 
tional assistance after arrival. 

The intention of the bill xs to provide a permanent and systematic pro- 
cedure for the admission of refugees to this country and to provide both 
comprehensive and uniform provisions for the^ resettlement of "refugees who 
are admitted. 

Title II— Admission of Refugees 

Sec. 201., Definition of a Refugee - 

I 

The bill establishes that a refugee is a person who is outside his/her country 
of nationality . (or habitual residence) who is unable or/unwilling to return 
to that country because of persecution or a well-founded fear of persecution x 
on account of race, religion, nationality, membership An a particular social 
group or political opinion* .The President may also determine, in consultation 
with House and Senate Judiciary Committee'- members, t&at persons within their 

. own countries may be considered refugees ^because of/ persecution or a well- 
founded fear of persecution* The definition specifically excludes anyone who 

'has engaged in (or ordered, incited or assisted in) the persecution of others. 

The new, refugee- definition, conforms to the United Nations Convention and 
Protocol Relating to the Status of Refugees, to which the United States is a 
signatory. 

> 

Sec. 207* Admission of Refugees 

i 

For each of fiscal years. 1980, 1981 and 1982, following presidentially-initiated 
congressional consultation, the Attorney General may admit 50,000 refugees "of 
special humanitarian concern 99 under the "normal flow" provisions of the bill. 
In succeeding, fiscal years (1983 and- following) , a presidential determination 
will set the number of refugees to be 'admitted, following congressional 
consultation* 

Prior to the beginning of *ny fiscal year, the president may seek to- 
increase the admissions of refugees under "normal flow" provisions, following 
congressional consultation, for reasons of humanitarian concern or for reasons 
in the national interest. In addition"; the bill recognizes that unforeseen 
emergency situations may necessitate raising the number of refugees after the 
beginning of a fiscal year. Based on "grave humanitarian concerns" or reasons 
in the national interest, the President may establish that a number of refugees 
should be admitted in response to the emergency situation. 

Comment/Background 

The new admissions procedures will not go into effect until April 1 of this 
year. Under existing parole programs, Indochinese refugees are currently being 
admitted to this country at a rate of 14,000 a month. (Soviet and other refugees 
are being parole in at 3,000 a month.) Presumably, the President will request* 
congressional consent to the admission of 84,000 Indochinese refugees between 
April 1 and September 30, 1980, the remaining numbers of the commitment to 
accept 168,000 over the period of a year. The Senate Judiciary Committee 
has scheduled a hearing on the matter on March 26. 

In the past, when the numbers available for admission of refugees under 
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the seventh preference immigration category were exhausted, the Attprney General 
exercised parole authority under Section 212(d) (5) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952 to admit groups of refugees; clearly r the provision was 
never intended for this purpose. 

However, the Attorney General's parole authority was not repealed by the 
Refugee Act. Instead, the bill restricts the use of parole authority vis-a-vis 
refugees by stating that the Attorney General cannot parole into the United 
States "an alien who is a refugee" unless there is a determination that there 
are "compelling reasons in the public interest" to admit the alien under parole 
rather than under the normal flow or emergency admission procedures of the bill. 

In remarks on the conference version of the bill which were printed in the 
Congressional Record , Senator Kennedy r Judiciary Committee, Chairman and one 
of the original sponsors of the bill r stated that "...while the Conferees 
accepted the limitation in the House bill, we clearly recognize that they do 
not limit the Attorney General's parole authority to admit individuals or 
groups of aliens who are not deemed to be refugees under the terms of this 

Act. " \ * ' 

Conceivably, persons who are not refugees under the definition established 
by this bill who are displaced within tieir own countries by military upheaval 
or natural disaster could be paroled into the country under the existing 
Attorney General parole authority. Congress wijll have \to determine both legis- 
lative history and intent when the issue is raised. 

Sec. 207 (e) . Consultation Procedure 

The President is required to consult with Congress prior to making any 
decision to admit refugees r either in the case of normal flow or emergency 
admissions. Consultation is defined as discussions in person between desig- 
nated Cabinet-level representatives of the President and members of the House 
and Senate Judiciary Committees. The President must supply information .that 
includes : 

- a description of the nature of the refugee situation; 

* - a description of the number and allocation of refugees to be admitted 
" and an analysis of the conditions in their country; 

- a description of plans for their movement and resettlement , with cost 
estimates; 

- an analysis of the anticipaped social r economic and demographic impact 
of the admissions on the United States; 

- a description of the participation by other countries in the resettle- 
ment of refugees; 

- an analysis of the foreign policy impact of refugee admissions; and 

- other "appropriate" information, or information requested by Committee 
members. 

The substance of this consultation must be printed in the Congressional 
Record as soon as possible following the consultation. In addition r after the 
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President initiates the consultation, prior to any final decision, a congres- 
sional hearing to review the proposed admissions will be held unless public 
disclosure of the details of the resettlement plan would jeopardize the lives 
of the refugees. Such a hearing would be required in emergency admission 
situations "only to the extent that time and the nature of the emergency 
refugee situation permit." 



Comment/Background 



The House had sought, by a -floor amendment to the original bill, to allow for 
a one-house congressional veto on a presidential,, decision made prior to the 
beginning of a fiscal year to admit more than 50,000 refugees. The loss 
of this amendment in conference .divided the House on final passage of the 
bill. Representative Holtzman, an original sponsor of the bill, emphasized 
that the appropriations process, combined with more stringent consultation 
requirements, gives adequate congressional .control on admissions levels. 

Sec. 208. Asylum , : 

The Refugee Act of 1980 requires that the Attorney General establish a pro- 
cedure for an alien physically present in the Onited States (or at a port of 
entry) to apply for asylum. Aliens may be granted asylum if they meet the 
definition of a refugee; however, (the Attorney General can. terminate asylum 
if circumstances in the alien's country change, causing the person 'to no longer , 
meet the definition of a refugee. 

I 

Sec. 209. Immigration Status of Refugees t 

The Refugee Act provides -that refugees admitted under the normal flow or 
emergency provisions of the bill can apply for adjustment of status to that of 
permanent resident aliens after, they have been in the Onited States for one 
year. The adjustment of status is retroactive to date of arrival. 

The Attorney General may also allow an individual, granted asylum to apply 
for adjustment of status 'to permanent resident alien if the individual: 
■ applies for the adjustment,- has been physically present in the Onited States 
for at least one year after being granted asylum ;. is sstill a refugee (or is 
a spouse or child of such a refugee) ; is not firmly resettled in any foreign 
country,- and is admissible as an immigrant (except for certain waivers) . 

Adjustment of status for an asylum applicant is also retroactive to date of 

arrival. ' The bill allows the use of up to. 5,000 numbers a year for the adjustment 

of status of those who are granted asylum.. r 

i « 

Comment/Background 

The immigration status to be assigned to refugees was a point in disagreement 
between the House and Senate when the bill went to conference. The Senate 
had conferred permanent resident alien status on all "normal flow" admissions; 
the House had assigned no status other than "refugee," out of a concern, that 
there should be a period after entry in which further verification of a 
refugee's status and admissibility could be obtained. 

Representative Elizabeth Holtzman, chair of the House Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Immigration, Refugees and International Law, declared in 
floor remarks on the conference version of the bill that it was the "clear 

i 
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intention" of the conferees that those who are in refugee status for a year 
after entry should be viewed as permanent resident aliens for the purpose of 
state and local licensing laws, so that they are not subject to employment 
discrimination. 

Senator Kennedy, in printed remarks in the Record , stated that M the Conferees 
concluded /that/ a one-year 'conditional entry 1 status as a 'refugee 1 would be 
useful until the new system and procedures under the new Act were fully imple- 
mented t " implying that the assignment of 'refugee 1 status is a transitional 
measure. N 

It is expected that the Senate Judiciary Committee might in the future 
liberally interpret the wording of the bill to permit the .Attorney General 
to admit refugees with permanent resident status. The wording of the section 
in question, 207(c)(1), states that under normal flow and emergency admission 
prr^edures, the Attorney General "may in the Attorney General's discretion 
and pursuant to such regulations as the Attorney General may prescribe, 
admit any -refugee who is not firmly resettled in any foreign cduntry, ,ia 
determined to be of special humanitarian concern... and is admissible /except 
for certain waivers of excludabilit^/ as an immigrant under this Act." 
It can be argued that the bill does not specifically state that refugees must 
be admitted with any status other than what \s determined by the Attorney 
General; however, if they are assigned no status other than 'refugee, ' 
they may seek adjustment of status after residing in the United States for 
one year. 

Title III — Domestic Resettlement 
Part A - U.S. Coordinator for Refugee Affairs 

Sec. 301 . 

By statute, the Coordinator for Refugee Affairs, given rank as Ambassador- 
at-Large, is to be appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 

The Office of the Coordinator, which previously existed by Executive 
Order, is currently located in the Department of State. A House floor amend- 
ment to the original bill had located the Office in the White House? the con- 
ference report does not specify where the Office is to be placed, leaving 
the decision open to presidential determination. 'Congressional sources 
predict that the Office is likely to remain in the State Department. 

Under the, Act, the Coordinator is responsible to the President for: 

- developing overall refugee admission and resettlement policy; 

- coordinating all U.S. domestic and 4 international refugee admission and 
resettlement programs; 

- designing an overall budget strategy to provide federal agencies with 
policy guidance in, preparing budget requests, and providing the Office of 
Management and Budget with an overview of all refugee-related requests; 

- presenting the .Administration's refugee policy to Congress and explaining 
the relationship between that policy and individual agency budget requests; 

- advising the President, the Secretary of State, Attorney General and 
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Secretary of Health and Human Services on the relationship of overall 
refugee policy to admissions and resettlement of refugees; 

- representing the United States, under the direction of the Secretary 
of State, to, and negotiating with, foreign governments and international 
agencies on refugee issues;' 

- developing effective liaison between the Federal government and volun- 
tary agencies, governors and mayors and others involved in refugee resettlement 
and relief; 

I 

- making recommendations to the President on policies for federal functions 
related to refugee admissions and resettlement; and 

- reviewing the regulations, guidelines, requirements and procedures of 
federal department's and agencies JLn respect to refugee prograr operations. 

The Coordinator is also required to consult regularly with states , 
localities and volags on' the sponsorship process and the intended distribution 
of refugees. The Secretaries of Labor and Education are required to provide 
the Coordinator regular reports on their departmental efforts to increase 
refugee access to existing programs. , 

Comment/Background 

This section of the bill considerably strengthens the functions of the Coordi- 
nator, first, by establishing those functions in statute, and second, by 
detailing specific areas of responsibility. The lick of coordination between 
federal agencies involved in refugee programs is well-known. Clearly, this 
section of the bill is intended to ensure, and speed, increased cooperation 
between "all agencies. 

Part B - Domestic Resettlement Assistance 

The Refugee Act establishes by statute an Office of Refugee Resettlement within 
the Department of Health' and Human Services. The Office is to be headed by 
a Director- who is appointed by the Secretary of HHS. The law does not specify 
where the Office is to be located or where it reports. Currently, the Office 
of Refugee Affairs is located in the Office of the Secretary, and the Director 
reports to the Secretary through Under Secretary Nathan Stark. Sec. 411(b) 
states that the function of the Office is to fund and administer, either 
directly or through arrangements with other federal agencies, domestic pro- 
grams described in this chapter of the bill. The Office and its Director is 
required to function "in consultation with and under the general policy gui- 
dance of the United States Coordinator for Refugee Affairs." r 

Sec. 412(a) Conditions and Considerations 

This section delineates certain conditions and considerations under which 
domestic resettlement assistance can be provided. . ^ 

The Director of the Office of Refugee Resettlement at HHS is required 
(A) ° to make sufficient resources available for employment training and 
placement to ensure- economic self-sufficiency among refugees "as soon as 
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possible"; (B) to provide refugees with the opportunity for language 
training to enable rapid resettlement; <C) to ensure that cash assistance does ' 
not discourage economic self-sufficiency; and (D) to ensure that women have 
the same opportunities to participate in programs as men. - 

This section also requires that the Director of the Office of Refugee 
Resettlement, together with the U.s; Coordinator, consult with state and local 
•governments and volags concerning the sponsorship process and the distribution 
of refugees. 

Before states can receive assistance for domestic programs, they must sub- 
mit to the. Director a plan that includes information on: 

- how the plan intends to encourage rapid economic self-sufficiency and 
effective resettlement; 

- how the state will ensure that language training and employment programs 
are made available to refugees receiving ^cash assistance; 

- who will be designated in, and employed by, the state to ensure coordina- 
tion of refugee programs; 

- how the state wfll provide for the care, supervision and legal responsi- 
bility for unaccompanied minors; and 

- how the state will identify those refugees who at the time that they 
are resettled have medical conditions or histories needing monitoring and 
treatment. 

t 

These state plans are not required to be submitted until October 1, 1980; 
however, the Director of the HHS office is allowed to set an earlier date. 

States must also submit an annual fiscal report to the Director on the 
use of federal funds for refugee programs. 

The Secretary of HHS is required to develop a system of monitoring pro- 
grams that includes (a) evaluations of program effectiveness and the perfor- 
mance of states , grantees and contractors; <b)^ financial auditing to detect 
fraud, abuse or -mismanagement of funds; and (c) data collection on services 
provided and results. .* 

Sec . 412 (b) Program of Initial Resettlement 

For fiscal years 1960 and 1981, the Secretary of State is authorized to award 
initial reception and placement grants to voluntary agencies. For fiscal year 
1982 (and .succeeding ye^rs) , the Director of the HHS Office of Refugee Resettle- 
ment is authorized to award the grants, unless the President determines that 
the grants should be administered elsewhere. 

The President is -required to provide for a study on which agency can best 
administer these grants and to report to Congress by March 1, 1981. Theoretically, 
if the President determines that the voluntary agency contracts should not be 
transferred to HH$, they would not automatically remain in the pux-view of the 
'Department of State. 

During' fiscal years 1960 and 1961, however, the Secretary of State and 
the HHS Director will jointly monitor assistance given refugees through 
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voluntary agencies. 

The Director of the HHS refugee office is authorized So develop programs 
of orientation, language instruction and- job training for refugees in the U.S., 
and for .thoae awaiting entry; however, the Secretary of State is authorized 
to implement programs for -refugees awaiting entry. The Secretary of HHS, in 
consultation with the Coordinator, is authorized to make arrangements for the 
temporary care of refugees in the U.S. in emergency situations, including 
the establishment .of processing centers. , w w 

The Secretary of the HHS refugee office, in consultation with the 
Coordinator, is required to ensure that certain measures with respect to health 
problems of incoming refugees are carried out, including initial identification 
and documentation at ports of entry, notification of health officials in 
states and iocales of initial resettlement and proper treatment. 

Sec. 412(c) Services for Refugees 

Under grants from, and contracts with, the HHS ref ugee <of f ice , public or pri- 
vate nonprofit agencies can provide: 1) job training, employment services, 
day care, professional refresher training, recertification services, and other 
services to assist refugees. in attaining economic self-sufficiency; 2) English 
language training, regardless of whether the refugee is employed or receiving 
cash or other assistance; and 3) where specific need is shown, health (including 
mental health), social and other services. 

Sec. 412(d). Assistance for Re fugee Children 

This bill authorizes projects for special educational services to elementary 
and secondary refugee students where a demonstrated need is shown. The 
services can be funded by grants or contracts through the HHS refugee office. 

Under the new bill, states and public and private nonprofit agencies 
are eligible for grants, contracts and reimbursement for child welfare services 
for those refugee children who have been mWTJnited States three years or 
less. These services include foster care maintenance payments and services 
and health care. The three-year restriction does not apply until April 1, x98l. 

In the case of unaccompanied refugee minors, ouch services can be furnished 
until the child is eighteen years of age (or a higher age if the state permits 
under' its child welfare services plan). The Director of the HHS refugee office 
is required to attempt to arrange for the placement of unaccompanied minors 
under state laws before «-he child arrives. During any interim period (while 
the child is in the united States or while the child is in transit but no 
placement for foster care has been completed) , the Director is legally and 
financially responsible for the child's care. If nefcessary, the Director 
can maks' decisions pertaining to that child's care i&'the interim period before 
placement. The Director is required to compile and maintain a list of all < 
unaccompanied minors who have arrived in the United States since April 1, 1975, 
names and last known addresses of parents (ff living) and the children's loca- 
tion, status ands progress . 

i 

Sec. 412(e). Cash an * MmAinmi Assistance to Refugees 

States are eligible for 100% reimbursement for cash and medical assistance 
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provided to refugees who have been in the United States three years or less. 
The three-year restriction does not fcpply until April 1, 1981. States are 
also eligible for reimbursement for "identifiable and reasonable" administra- 
tive costs in providing the assistance. 

\Cash assistance to employable refugees is conditioned (after sixty days 
f rom oate of entry) on (a) the refugee's registration with an agency providing 
employment services and (b) on the refugee's acceptance of appropriate offers 
of employment. 

Refugees may register with public or private nonprofit agencies offering 
employmentXservices under grants from, or contracts with, the HHS refugee 
office, or with state or local employment services if no other agencies axe 
available to provide the services. The Director in responsible for developing 
plar.s for English language and employment training for refugees receiving 
cash assistance\ 

States may be reimbursed for medical assistance -to refugees who do not 
qualify for assistance under a state-approved Title XIX plan (because of 
resources or incomeXeligibility, requirements) and who have been in the United 
States one yea.; or Jess. This provision authorizes the Director of the 
HHS office to allow for the provision of these services based on the determi- 
nation that (*) this wi^l encourage economic self-sufficiency and prevent a 
financial burden being placed on state and local governments; and (b) the 
refugee meets alternative financial requirements established by the Director. 

Sec. 413. Congressional Reports 

Beginning with the present fiscal year, the Director of the Office of Refugee 
Affairs at HHS must submit an annual report to the House and Senate Judiciary 
Committees that details: 

- & description of the results of monitoring of refugee programs, including 
voluntary agency grant programs y cash and medical assistance, and social ser- 
vices provided by states and agencies under grants, contracts, or reimbursement 
from the federal , government ; 

- a description of the activities, expenditures and policies of the Office 
of Refugee Resettlement and the activities of states, voluntary agencies and 
sponsors and the Director's plan for improving refugee resettlement; 

- evaluations of the effectiveness of services in enabling refugees to 
become self-sufficient, speak English and become employed at a level commen- 
surate with skills and abilities and any fraud or mismanagement of funds in 
providing services; 

- a description of medical assistance provided to refugees not eligible 
under state-approved Title XIX plans; 

- a summary of the location and status of unaccompanied refugee minors 
in the United States; and 

- a summary of information (provided by the Attorney General) obtained from 
adjustment of status applications from refugees. 
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No later than one year after the bill is signed, the Secretary of HHS, 
in consultation with the United States Coordinator, is required to submit 
a report to Congress analyzing: 1) resettlement systems used by other countries 
anfSelr appUcInUity tfthe United Sta.es; 2) the desirability of using a 

oth« thaf the current welfare system for providing casj assistance and/or 
meoiSll assistance to refugees; and 3) alternative resettlement strategies. 

Sec. 414(a). Authorization of Appropriations 

Appropriations for cash and medical assistance and child welfare services are 
.5£d3« for fiscal years 1980, 1981 and 1982. ^The fJJ-f^^J ger . 
appropriation for $200 million for each of those fiscal years for social ser 
vices given through project grants and contracts. 

Sec. 414 (c) . ^ Phasedown of th e Cuban Program 

The phasedown of the Cuban program, currently underway, is included in this 
Si Urder the phasedcwn, states are eligible for reimbursement for the non- 
federal cost, of cash and medical assistance to Cuban refugees who wer- 
receiving such assistance before October 1, i9*8 at the r .e of a) 75% in 

current fiscal year; b) 60% in FY'81, c) 45% in FY«82; and d) 25% in FY 83. 

TaSy fiscal y£. state, are eligible for 100% reimbursement for the 
non-federal costs for supplemental security income benefits being 
Sd to Cuban refugees as of September 30, 1978. These fnefits are 
for the aged, blind and disabled under Title XVI of the Social Security 
Act* I 

Comment/Background 1 

The phasedown was included by amendment in the Senate passage of the original 
Si; it was rejected by the House. Debate on the con Terence report j^the 
House was heated on this issue. The argument in fav.r of lr eluding the phase- 
down was that under the new bill, until April 1, 1981, the .citation on 100% 
reimplement for refugees who have been in the U.S. three years or less 
does not apply. In other words, states may be reimbursed for 100% of cash 
and meScaf costs for all refugees until April 1, 1981. There are over 
So,000 Cuban refugees in this country, without the phasedown, until the 
middle of PY'81, all would be covered under the 100% provision, as opposed 
*7Se phasedown level. , The argument was that in effect it was cheaper to 
include the phasedown. 

Title IV— Social Services, for Asylum Applicants 

Sec. 401. The Director of the HHS Office of Refugee Resettlement is authorized 
to use fun ds appropriated under this bill for cash and medical assistance 
and social services to refugees to reimburse state ^^/^Z^Sl 
for expenses incurred in providing social services to. individuals who had 
appliedfor asylum prior to Mobember 1, 1979 whose cases have not *~°J*^* 
adjudicated and against whom enforceable orders of deportation have not been 

^^The social services are described « those provided to refugees under 
paragraphs (3) through (6) of Sec. 2(b) of the Migration and Refugee Assistance 
AcTof 1962. ^ These include: health ,and educational services, employment and 
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related services and projects for employment or refresher training, and for 
transportation to, and resettlement in, other areas of the United States. 

The Attorney General is authorized to grant work permits to these 
asylum applicants* 

Comment/Background 

Although Haitian boat refugees are not specifically mentioned in this provi- 
sion t floor remarks by Dante Fascell (D-Florida) , who sponsored this amend- 
ment in the House, establish that Haitians were of prime concern in drafting 
the amendment* Sane 8,000 Haitians are currently awaiting the adjudication 
of their asylum claims; the cost to*Dade County, Florida, where most of the 
Haitians live, is approximately $2 million per year for various social services. 

The bill does not mention the level of reimbursement for which states 
and locales* are eligible. Fapcell stated that pu v xc agencies will have to 
negotiate levels of reimbursement and document actual expenses incurred. 



LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 



For background on the bill, reference: 
Reports 

■ j 

No. 96-256, Senate Judiciary Committee report on the Refugee* Act of 1979, S. 643 
No. 96-608, House Judiciary Committee Report on the Refugee Act of 1979, H.R. 2816 
No. 96-781, Conference Committee Report on the Refugee Act of 1980, S, 643 

(Reports may be ordered through the respective Documents Room of each chamber at . 
the United States Capitol.) 

Congressional Record 

Sept emb er 6, 1979, S12006-12029, Senate passage of S. 643 

December 20, 1979, H12391-12416, House passage of H.R. 2816 

February 26, 1980, S1753-1755, Senate agreement to the Conference Report 

March 4, 1980, H1519t1529, House agreement to the Conference Report 
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Current 
Policv No. 193 



Cuban-Haitian 
Arrivals in U.S. 



June 20, I960 



United Sttfes Department of Suie 
Burtmu of Public Affw* 
Washington. D.C 




F oltotnno is a rtattmmt by Victor H 
Palnnen.CS Coordinator for Reiuott 
AJfa\r$. at a Stau Dtpertmtnt prn$ 
bntnng on J*nt X). 1HO 

For more than two decades south Florida 
hat bt*n providing a haven for Cuban* 
fleeing from Csstro a repressive policies 
and Cuba a Csitaf economy In recent 
yeers, it has sis© boeom* an entry point 
for thousands ot Haitian -best peopled In 
' laat2 montha. more then 114.000 Cu- 
hsvt entered tooth Florida by boat. 
The sudden and disorderly arrival of' 
thrw Cubans on our shores without 
proper documentation has presented this 
country with an unprecedented political 
and humanitarian chaiitnr*. Under in- 
ternational taw, we hsvt an obligation to 
provide temporary refute to arrivals 
claiming a weU-foundedfesr of persem- 
tion in their homeland. Under previous 
U.S. law. wt did in fact provide a perma- 
nent haven to almost 900.000 Cubans flee- 
ing communism under Caatro. Several 
(actors, however; hsvt determined the 
way we have responded to this extraor- 
dinary emergency and the strains it has 
created in south Florida. 

First, those Cubans admitted in past 
years arrived under an orderly departure 
program thai involved interviews and re* 
views of documentation before departure 
from Cuba. This allowed s careful screen- 
ing process in accordance with U.S. im- 
migration laws. This has not occurred 
with the current Cuban or Haitian en- 
trants. 

Second, our refugee and aaylum pro- 
vision* are now governed by new legisla- 
tion, the Refugee Act of 1960. which csme 



into effect on April I of this year. The 
Refugee Act established s framework for 
selecting groupt of refugees ovtmas for 
admission to the United States, as wall aa 
for granting atyhim to individuals already 
in this country who cam dtmoostrate a 
weU-fouuded fear of persecution if they 
were to return to thetr country of origin. 
But this togfrletion did not contemplate 
the kind of situation wc face now. with t 
sudden massive influx, without overseas 
processing end valid documentation. The 
proce dur e s for dealing with aaylum 
seekers in this country require lengthy 
dominations on a csae*cy-caee basts that 
would lesvt many arrivals in Umbo status 
for long periods, without eligibility for 
federally funded assistance. And the 
strict standards for aaylum would pre- 
vent msny of the Cubans and Haitian* 
from qualifying for admission under that 
category 

This is dearly an intolerable situa- 
tion for th* Cuban and Haitian entrants 
as well ss for the States thst are receiv- 
ing *ad resettling them, particularly the 
State of Florida, To date, the Cuban- 
American community and the voluntary 
resettlement agencies have generously 
assisted these exiles. Bus they can no 
longer bear this burden alone, especially 
amce those being ra l saesd from the proc- 
essing centers sre mcreaaingiy persons 
without relatives in this country. The so* 
of this special population and the diffi« 
euhy of returning them to thetr home- 
lands or resettling them in other coun- 
tries make it all the more important to 
clarify their tutus end eligibility for 
some forms of federally 'funded ssstst* 



In order to redress this extraordi- 
nary situation, yet maintain the integrity 
of our refugee laws for those applying for 
admission in the prescribed manner, the 
President has decided to Seek special ~ 
legislation regularising the status of 
Cuban- Haitian entrants. This legislation 
will allow them to remain in the United 
States and will make them eligible for 
certain benefits, but it will not provide, ' 
the status or benefits sccorded to those . 
admitted aa refugees or granted political 
ssylum. 



UJ?. Steps 

Until this legislation is ecacted. will 
take the following steps to deal with the 
special needs of the communities in which 
the Cuban-Hsitisn entrants relocate and 
to prevent the oc cur re nc e of such crises 
in the future. 

• Cubans who have arrived in the 
United States during the penod April 
8-June 19. 1960. and who sre in Immigra- 
tion and Naturalisation Service (INS) 
proceedings ss of June !9. 1160. and all 
Haitians who sre in INS proceedings ss 
of June 19. 1900. will hsve their psrote 
into the country renewed for s 6-month 
penod ss "Cuban- Haitian entrants (status 
pending)." 

• Under this 6-month parole, these 
Cubans and Haitians will be eligible. If 
they otherwise qualify, for Supplements! 
Security Income (SSI— for the elderly 
and handicapped). Medicaid. Aid to 
Families wnh Dependent Children 

( AFDT). and emergency; usisunce under 
the nirts of the States in which the v sre 
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residing and with normal Federal-State ( 
matehiiig of funds, tn order to qualify, 

Cuban-Haitian entrants must first report 

to the INS for their new parole docu- 
menu. Procedures for applying f°f ^*** 
benefits will be announced by INS and 
the Department of Health and Human 
Semee* next Friday. June 57. 

• Minor children in camps without 
close relatives in this country will be pro- 
vided English-language training, health 
services. counseling, and individualized 
planning for permanent placement. * 
< • Per capita grants will be provided 
to private resettlement agencies for all 
persona leaving processing center* after 
June 19. 1980. and for Cuban- Haitian en- 
trants being relocated out of the south 
Florida am after that date. In addition, 
funds will be provided to the resettle- 
ment agencies to provide employment 
counseling and referral services to all , 
Cuban-Haitian entranu aire.)/ rekaaed 
from camp* or resettled directly into the 

Miami area. 

• The President haa already sought 

funding totaling $385 million to finance 
recv paon. processing, care and mainte- 
nance, transportation, initial relocation. ^ 
heaith services, and educational coats as 
part of the FY 1960 supplemental appro- 
priation. The Administration will seek 
necessary funding for the continuation of 
this program in FY 196 L 

• Special legislation will be submit- 
. ted to the Congress as soon as poeaiWe 

to: 

—Establish a -Cuban- Haitian en- 
trant' status for recently arrived Cubans 
and Haitians: , ' t 

—Define services and benefits for 
- these arrivala for I year after release 
s from processing centers: 

-Provide SSL Medicaid. AFDC. 
and emergency assistance under the rules 
of the States in which they are residing 
and with normal Federal-State matcning 
- of funds: and authorae retroactive reim- 
bursement to States and localities for 
73* of the total cost of other general as- 
sistance, medical assistance, special edu- 
cational programs, and social services for 
I year: 

—Provide for conversion to perma- 
' uent resident alien status after 2 years: 

—Improve future asylum processing, 
both to expedite case-by-case review, m- 
el uding exclusion and deportation, and to 
reduce the likelihood of future problems 
of thanaturr. 



—Provide minor children without 
close relatives in this country English- 
language training nealth services, coun- 
seling, and individualized planning for 
permanent placement. States will be 
reimbursed for 100* of the costs of main- 
tenance and services provided to such 
unaccompanied minors until they reach 
the age of majority: and 

—Seek a method to identify and ex- 
tend 'Cuban- Haitian entrant status* to 
those other Haitian "boat people" w ho 
have armed u. Florida prior to June 19. 
I960, but who are uot ^ INS proceeding 



• Criminals continue to be subject to 
detention andexchuion or deportation 
from the United States. 

; • Proeessir « of applications for 
c*jyhun witt continue. Those who are 
granted asyhinrstatus wUl be eligible to 
adjust to permanent resident alien status 
after I year m e 

- • U.S. Government enforcement 
ageccie* will continue to interdict boats 
bringing unfocumentcd aliens into the 
United States. Enforcement will be main- 
tained to prevent future ^illegal arrivals. _ 
and violators will be subject to civil or 
criminal prosecution in accordance with 
the President's declaration of May U. 
I960. Persons who arrive illegally after 
June 19. I960, will not be eligible for the 
program and will be subject to exclusion 
or deportation in accordance with U.S. 
' immigration laws. 

* AU of these step* are consonant with 
the policy that the President outlined on 
May 14. Throughout this emergency, our 
objectives "have been to uphold our inter- 
national obligations and protect the in- 
tegrity of our immigration and refugee 
law*.' We have therefore sought to treat 
the arriving Cubans and Haitians in an 
equitable way by providing them tempo- 
rary safehayen until then* status can be 
resolved in this country or until they are 
offered resettlement in other countries. 

tn the case of the Cubans, we have 
also tried to lima both the inhumane and 
hazardous condition* of their journey and 
their impact on communities in Florida 
by deterring the Cuoan-American com- 
munity from illegally bringing in any 
more undocumented Cubans. At the same 
time, we have pursued international ef- 
fort* to negotiate with Castro to establish 
ai> orderly departure program to allow 
the hu mane an d manageable departure of 
Cubans who qualify for admission to the 
1 United States under the Refugee Act of 
I960. 



To date, ouf efforts have virtually 
stopped the boat flotilla from Cuba. We 
hope that our enforcement measures wul 
di? A ciurage others fromfaAdertalong the 
long and dangerous journey by boat :n 
violation of our laws. The proolem of un- 
documented aliens in the L'mteu Stttes is 
clearly brooder than the current Cuban- 
Haitian entrants, and it will have to be 
the subject of future policy aecisions 
made in consultation with the Congress. 
W* expect that the Seiect CommissiorCfcn 
Immigration and Refugee Policy will be 
addressing the situation of Haitians who 
are not covered by the President's deci- 
sions I have announced today, as.well as 
other documented aliens in this country- 



Summary 

In summary, thexurrent Cuban-Haitian 
crisis is but a symptom of a worldwide 
trend toward greater dislocation and mi- 
gration. In the put. the American people 
have responded generouslv to tte plight 
of the uprooted. And our law* provide lor 
the acceptance of large numbers of immi- 
grants and refugees. In fact, we will be 
"admitting over*»0.0fl0 this year. 

However, there are millions more 
who would like to begin new lives in this 
country than we can accept. Our laws 
therefore establish numerical limits and 
require, careful selection and processing 
prior to admission. Many applicants for 
admission have waited for years, and on 
arrival they have managed with little or 
no assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

tn the case of Cuba, we have long 
been the country of preferred asylum. Wt 
cannot stand by in silent witness to the 
unsafe and uncontrolled exodus from 
Cuba, yet our laws do not allow us to ac- ■ 
cept for permanent resettlement any 
Cuban or Haitian who arrives here in this 
mannee While we work for the eventual 
return of those who are found inadmissi- 
ble under our laws, particularly crimi- 
nals, we must now find ways to resettle 
those whom common decency compels us 
to receive. ■ 



PubUsned be the United States Department ot 
State * Bureau of Pibbc Affairs ■ Office of 
Pabuc Communication * Editorial 0»% awn ■ 
Washington. D.C ■ June 1*0 1 
Editor Colleen Sussman ■ This material is m 
the public domain and may be reproduced 
without permission, citation of this source 
would be appreciated. 
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' INPOCHINESE REFUGEES IN THE UNITE INSTATES 
* (partially adjusted for secondary migration) 







7/31/80 


_ SJ1S/AS 


1. 


Alabama 


f 

1,995 ■ 


2,008 


2. 


Si ask a 


292 


298 


3. 


Arizona 


2,7.99 


2,843 


4. 


Arkansas 


2,774 


2,806 


5. 


California 


123,971 


126,348 


6. 


Colorado 


7,636 


7,758 


7. 


Connecticut 


3,565 


3,609 


8. 


Delaware^ 


220 


220 


9. 


District ^of Columbia 


4,827 


5,001 


10. 


Florida ' 


7,866 


7,974 


11. 


Georgia 


3,926 


4,046 


12. 


Hawaii . 


5,706 


5,767 


13. 


Idaho 


701 


706 


14. 


Illinois 


14,105 


14,299 


15. 


Indiana 


3 ,.575 


3,582 


16." 


Iowa 


6,285 


'6, '335 


17. 


Kansas 


4,914 


4,993 


18. 


Kentucky 


1,869 


l.,884 


19. 


Louisiana 


10,296 


10,369 


20. 


Maine 


596 


605 


21. 


Maryland 


3,744 


3,787 


22. 


Massachusetts 


5,391 


5,508 


23. 


Michigan 


6,870 


7,003 


24. 


Minnesota 


12,419 


12,622 


25. 


Mississippi 


. 1,169 


1,184 


26. 


Missouri 


3,644 


3,673 


27. 


Montana 


1,093 


1,042 


28. 


Nebraska 


2,152 


2,170 


29. 


Nevada 


1,969 


2,007 


30. 


New Hampshire 


271 


271 


31. 


New Jersey 


3,344 


3,444 


32". 


New Mexico 


2,001 


2,090 


33. 


New York 


11,332 


11,545 


34. 


North Carolina 


3,470 


3,518 


35. 


North Dakota 


667 


673 


36, 


Ohio 


5,390 


5,467 


37. 


Oklahoma 


5,839 


* 5,919 


38. 


Oregon 


T 1 ft ft C 

11, 885 


12 ,101 


39. 


Pennsylvania 


15,669 


15,970 


40 


Rhode Island 


* 2,329 


2,351 


41. 


South Carolina 


1,315 


1,317 


42. 


South Dakota 


729 


762 


43. 


Tennessee 


3,867 


3,921 


44. 


Texas 


34,944 


35,450 


45. 


Utah 


5,052 


5,203 


46." 


Vermont 


182 


186 


47. 


Virginia 


10,159 


10,256 


48. 


Washington 


15,816 


16,138 . 


49. 


West Virginia 


391 


391 
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510 . Wisconsin 

51. Wyoming 

52. Virgin Islands 

53. Guam 

54. Puerto Rico 



7/31/80 

5,293 
273 
, 11 
385 



28 



UNKNOWN J, 475 
TOTALS 388,432 



8/15/80 



5,386 
273 
11 
386 

TST 



1,475 
394,979 



Prepared by Department of Health and Human Services 
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CONGRESSIONAL, COMMITTEES CONCERNED WITH REFUGEE AFFAIRS 



— /^OUSg-COMMITTEES-y ™ 

House Budget Committee 
House of Representatives 
Annex 1/ Room" 214 
300 New Jersey -Avenue , SE 
(202) 255-8506 

Staff contact ; Peter Storm 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Capitol Building H218 
Washington, D.C. 20515 
(202) 225-2041 

Staff contact : Edwin Powers 

House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
2170 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington , D C. 20515 
(202) 225-5021 

Staff contact : Robert Boyer 

House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee on International Operations 
B-358 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington , D.C. 20515 • 
(202) 225-3425 

Staff contact : Virginia Schlundt (majority) 
Michael Finley (majority) 
u Janene Mann (minority) 

House Committee on the Judiciary 
2137 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington , D.C. 20515 
(202) 225-7709 

Staff contact : James Cline 

House Committee on the Judiciary 

Subcommittee on* Immigration , Refugees , and International Law 
2137 Raybutn House Office Building 
Staff Room 5 
Washington, D.C. 20515 
(202) 225-5727* 

Staff contact : Skip Endres 
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/ SENATE COMMITTEES"/ ' 

Senate Committee on Budget 
208 Carroll Arms Building 
Washington, D,C, 20510 
(202) 224-0857 , . 

Staff contact ; Charles Flickson 

U.S. Senate Committee on Appropriations 
132 Russell Senate Office Building 
Washington, D,C. 20510 
(202) 224-7285 (202) 224-7277 
\ St aff contact ; William Jordan (majon 
" James Bond (minority) 

Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
4229 Dirksen Senate Office Building 
Washington, D,C, 2Q510 
(202) 224-4615 

Staff contact ; David Keaney 

Senate Committee .on the Judiciary 
2304 Dirksen Senate Of f ice Building 
Washington, D.C 20510 
(202) 224-8050 

Staff contact; Jerry Tinker 
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AMERICAN COUNCII FOR NATIONALITIES SERVICE 



MEMBER AGENCIES ACTIVE IN REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT PROGRAM 



AKRON 

International Institute 
207 East Tallmadge Avenue 
Akron, OH 44310 
(216) 376-5106 
Exec. Dir: Maxine Floreani 



BINGHAMTON 

American Civic Association 
131 Front Street 
Binghamton, NY 13905 
(607) 723-9419 

Exec. Dir: . Annairiarie .deLaurentis 



BOSTON 

International Institute of Boston. 

287 Commonwealth Avenue 

Boston, MA 02115 

(617) 536-1081 

Exec. Dir: Manuel Spector 



BRIDGEPORT 

International Institute of 

Connecticut 
480 East Washington Avenue 
Bridgeport, CT 06608 
(203) 336-0141 
Exec. Dir: Myra M. Oliver 



CHICAGO 

Travelers Aid Society of 
Metropolitan Chicago 

immigrant's Service League 

327 South LaSalle Street 

Chicago, IL 60604 

(312) 4.35-4500 

Exec. Dir: James Sincox 

Dir., Immigrant Services: 
Walter Rest 



CLEVELAND ' 

The Nationalities Service 
t Center ■ 
1001 Huron Road 
Cleveland, OH 44^15 
(216) 781-4560 
Exec* Dir:~ Lucre tia Stoioa 



JERSEY CITY 

International Institute of 

Jersey City 
880 Bergen Avenue 
Jersey' City ^ NJ 07306 
(201) 653-3888 

Exec. Dir; Nicholas Montalto 



LAWRENCE / - 

international Institute of 

Greater Lawrence, Inc. 
4 30/ North Canal Street 
Lawrence, MA~ 01840 
(617) ,687-0981 
Exec '/ Dir: Dayid Rodger 



LOS ANGELES 

International Institute of 

* Los Angeles 
435 South Boyle Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90033 
(213) 264-6210 
Exec. Dir: John R. Plialen 



OAKLAND 

International Institute of 

East Bay 
297 Lee Street 
Oakland, CA 94610 
(415) 451-2846 
Exec. Dir: Zoe Borkowski 
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rtilLADELPHIA 

Nationalities Service Center 

of Philadelphia 
1300 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 
(215) 893-84C0 
Exec* Dir: Michael D. Blum 



S T. PAUL 

International Institute of 

Minnesota 
1694 Como Avenue 
St. Paul, MN 55108 
(612) 647-0191 
Exec. Dir: Robert J. Hoyle 



PROVIDENCE 

International Institute 
421 Elmwood Avenue 
Providence, RI 02907 
(401) 461-5940 
Exec. Dir: Nelly Ayvasian 



SAN FRANCISCO 

International Institute of 

San Francisco 
2209 Van Ness Avenue 
-San Francisco, CA 94109 
(415)' 673-1720 

Exec. Dir: Audrey K. Doughty 



ST. LOUIS 

International^ Institute 
4484 West Pine Boulevard 
St. Louis, MO 63108 
(314) 535-4880 
Exec. Dir: Anna Peterson 



SAN JOSE 

International Institute of. 

Central Coastal Area 
(formerly Social Planning Council 

of Santa Clara County) 
999 Newhall Street 
San Jose, CA 95126 
(408) 984-8608 

Exec. Dir: Robert F. Fenley 



LOCAL RESETTLEMENT AGENCIES AFFILIATED WITH ACNS 



ALBANY - . 

Albany International Center t . 
Wellington Hotel - Room 202 
136 " s£ate Street 
Albany, NY 12207 
(518) 436-9741 
Exec. Dir: Helene Smith 



SANTA ROSA < 

Indochinese-? American Council 
84 3 2nd Street 
Santa Rosa, CA 95401 
Mailing address: P.O. Box 4566 
Santa Rosa, CA 95402 
(707) 542-3773 
Exec. Dir: Nhon Tran 



FRESNO 

Fresno Community Council 
346 Crocker Building 
Fresno, CA 93721 
(209) 237-8359 

Exec. Dir: Nathan D. Edwards 



HONOLULU 

Refugee 



Hawaii 

Organization 
100 N. Beretania St. 
Honolulu, HA 96819 
(808) 531-1353 
Exec. Dir: Mary Ho 



Resettlement 



Room 201A 



WASHINGTON , D.C . 
Buddhist Social SErvice 

Organization 
5401 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20011 
(202) 291-7799 , 
Exec. Dir: Hiep" Lowman 
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AMERICAN FUND FOR CZECHOSLOVAK REFUGEES, INC. 



REGIONAL OFFICES 



BOSTON 

Dorothy Hall 

American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc. 
739 Boylston Street, Suite 516 
Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 536-6011 
(617) 536-6138 



NEW YORK , 

Concerned Committee for Indochinese Refugees 
Brother Trinh Hao y 
87 Bowery Street, Room 201 
New York, NY 10002 ^ 
(212)- 925-6161 



SALT LAKE CITY 
Corey Anderson 

American Fund "for Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc. 
3955 South State Street 
Salt Lake, City, UT 84107 
(801) 263-0064 



SAN FRANCISCO 
Sandy Napombejra 

American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc. 
990 Geary Street, Suite 110 
San Francisco, CA 94109 
(<415) 775-7018 
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CHURCH WORLD SERVICE 



REFUGEE OFFICER CONTACT LIST 



American Baptist Churches 
Mat£hew Giuffrida 
Valley Forge, PA 19481 
J215), 768-2425 

Christian Church 
(Disciples of Christ) 
Ella Grimes 

222 South Downey Avenue 
Indianapolis, IN 46207 
(317) 353-1491 

Christian Reformed Church 
John de Haan and Neil Molenaar 
2850 Kalamazoo Avenue, S.E. 
* Grand Rapids, MI- 49508 
(616) ,241-1691, Ext. 117 

and 

Quentin R. Remein 
18 Wynkoop Court 
Bethesda , MD 20034 
(301) 229-5785 

Church of the Brethren 
McKinley Coffman 
' World Ministries Commission 
New Windsor, MD 21776 , 
(301) 635-6464 

Church of God 
Gwen Massey 
P.O. Box 24'20 
Anderson, IN 46011 
(317) 642-0256 Ext. 229 

Episcopal Church 
Marnie Dawson 
815 Second Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 
(212) 867-8400 




General* Conference of 

Seventh-Day Adventist 
G.O. Bruce 

6840 Eastern Avenue, N.W. 
Takoma Park 
Washington, DC 20012 
(202) 723-0800 . 

Internatioiial Division of 

YMCA 
Boxis Kazimiroff 
291 Broadway 
New York, NY 10007 
(212) 374-2184 

Mennonite Central Committee 
Don Sensenig and Vera Rohrer' 
21 South 12th Street 
Akron, PA 17501 
(717) 859-1151 

Presbyterian Church/US 
Margaret Montgomery 
341 Ponce de Leon Avenue, N.E. 
Atlanta, GA 30365 
(404) 873-1531 

Reformed Church in America 
Rev. John Buteyn , 
475 Riverside Drive, Room 1824 
New York, NY 10027 
(212) 870-3073 

Southern Baptist Convention 
Dr. Hubert 0. Hurt 
2715 Peachtree Road, N.E. 
Atlanta, GA 30305 
(404) 873-4041 

United Church of Christ 
Elfriede Kohl* 

475 Riverside Drive, Room 1643 
New York, NY 10027 
(212) 870-2701 
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ERJC 



United Presbyterian Church in 

the USA 
Rev. William DuVal and 

^ Shirldy Nichbls 
475 Riverside Drive, Room .1268 
New York, NY 10027 
(212) 870-2465 (2467) 



American Friends Service 

Committee (Quakers - 

information onlv) 
David Elder 

1501 Cherry Street 

Philadelphia,, PA $102 

^215) 241-7000 



United Methodist Committee on 

Relief 
Lilia Fernandez 
475 Riverside Drive, Room 1470 
New York, NY 10027 
(212) 6*78-6283 
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CHURCH WORLD SERVICE 
Immi gr^klQJl--and,-Re£-ugee---Prograro — — 

e 

J 

f 

ECUMENICAL REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT AND SPONSORSHIP SERVICES (ERRSS) 

(CWS - Funded Projects, 1980-81) 



AGENCY 
CALIFORNIA 

First United Methodist Church 
Rev* Robert Walker 
2352 Broadway 
Oakland, CA 94612 



METRO 

Dr. Richard Shanor , 
520 "E" Street, Suite 502 , 
San Diego, CA 90101 
714/234-3158 



Northern California 

Ecumenical Council 
Northern California-Nevada 
• Refugee Committee 
Mr* Harold Sutherland, Chairman 
944 Market .Street, 4th Floor 
San Francisco, CA 94102 
415/433-3024 



PROJECT COORDINATORS/DIRECTORS 



Indochinese Ecumenical 

Community Center 
Mrs.' Van Minh H. Tran, 
Executive Director 
2352 Broadway 
Oakland f CA 94612 
415/444-8171 

Refugee Assistance Program 
Do Thien, Director 
V Warren L. Briggs 

4075 Park Boulevard 

San Diego, CA 92103 

714/295-8694 

Refugee Services Coordination 
for . CWS Sponsors 
*/ Pat Waltermire 
415/763-8010 



*/ Sponsorship Development 
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AGENCY- 



CALIFORNIA (Continued) 



PROJECT COORDINATOR //DIRECTORS" ~ 



Southern California Council 



St. Anselm's Indochinese 



of Churches 
Rev. Priscilla S. Caplin, 



Executive Director 
5250 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Room '213 

Los Angeles, CA 90029 
213/665-5771 - Ext. 42 



Refugee Community Center 
Rev. Fletcher Davis 
13091 Galway Street 
Garden Grove, CA. 92644 
714/537-0604 



All Culture Friendship Center 
Rev. Victor Hand 
Mrs. Marion Denson, Director 
*/ Barbara Jones 
~ 4754 W. 120th Street 
Hawthorne, CA 90250 
213/675-1460, 675-7831 

Hollywood YMCA 

Ms. Daphne Sturrouk 

Director International Programs 

Mr. Bui Thien, Program Director 

1553 North Hudson Avenue 

Hollywood, CA 90028 

213/467-4161 

Long Beach Council; *of Churches 
Proj: Asian Pacific 

Family Outreach 
Rev. Donald Lindblom 
Mary Arimoto, Project Director 
1542 East Seventh Street 
1 Long Beach, CA 90813 



313/436-3350 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 



Indpchinese Community Center 
1628 16th Street, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20009 
202/464-4330 



Ms. Pat Swain, Director 



FLORIDA 



Christian Community Service 



Agency 
Mary Smith Boyle, 
Executive Director 
111 N.W. 10th Avenue 
Miami, VL 33128 
305/545-b276 



Indo-Chinese Refugee Service 
Mr. Victor Srinivasan, Director 
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AGENCY 

FLORIDA (Continued)-..- 



Florida Council of Churches 
Dr. Thomas A Downs > 
Executive Director 
Ann Johnson , Admin. Asst. 
122 E. Colonial Drive 
Suites 205 
Orlando, FL 32803 
305/422-7077 

GEORGIA ■ 

Christian Council 

of Metropolitan Atlanta 
Donald 0. Newby, D.C., 

Executive Director 
Margaret G. Koehler, • 

Associate Director 
843 Peachtree St. , NE 
Atlanta, GA 30308 
404/881-9890 (Newby) 
404/881-9872 (Koehler) 

INDIANA 

Indiana Council of Churches 
Dr. Grover L. Hartman, * 

Executive Secretary 
1100 West 42nd Street 
Indianapolis, IN 46208 
317/923-3674 



PROJECT COORDINATORS /D I REflV&RS 



*/ Rev. ^ Robert E.' Land, 
Refugee Coordinator 



Refugee Resettlement Program 
Mr. Somchart Cha-umthong 
*/ Mary Henry 



Refugee Resettlement Committee 
*AT5r\ John N. Fox 



KENT; :ky 

> 

Kentuckiana Inter faith 

Community 
Mr. Kenneth D. MacHarag, 

Executive Director 
850 South Fouth Street 
Louisville, KY 40203 
502/585-4076 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Massachusetts Council 

of Churches 
R^v. Dr. James A. Nash, 

Executive Director 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, MA 02108 
617/523-2771 



Refugee Program 
*/ Sharon Palma, Coordinator 



*/ Elise Morrill, Coordinator 
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AGENCY * 
MICHIGAN 

Freedom Flight Task Force 

— Rev y-Howar d-D— Sch i ppe r f 

Chairman 
822 Cherry Street, SE 
Grand Rapids, MI 49506 
616/538-3470 or 456/4354, 4497 

MINNESOTA 

Minnesota, Council 

of Churches 
400-B South Main Street 
Austin, MN 55912 
507/433-8332 

MISSOURI 

Springfield Area Council 

of Churches 
Rev. Dorsey -Levell, 

Executive Director 
Box 3686 Glens tone Station 
Springfield, MO 65804 
417/JB62-3586' 

NEBRASKA 

Interchurch Ministries 

6f Nebraska, Inc. 
Lincoln Center Building 
Suite 303 

215 Centennial M^all South 
Lincoln, NE 68508 
402/476-3391 

NEW MEXICO 

New Mexico Inter-Church Agency 
Rev* Harry Summers, 

Executive Secretary 
P.O. Box 8036 

525 San Pbdro, NE, Suite 101 
Albuquerque, NM 87108 
505/255-1509 



(Church World Service) 



PROJECT COORDINATORS /PI RECTORS 



Vietnamese Center 
_*/LMrs . Huong .Thi -TAj*suyen 



Sponsorship and Refugee Program 
*/ Ross Graves, Director 
Nguyen Van Anh, 

Refugee Coordinator 



Indochinese Refugee 
J Resettlement Program 
Jean Elbert, 

Program Coordinator 



*/ Robert W. Jeambey 



V Rev. Glen C. May hew, 
Coordinator 
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AGENCY f 
NEW YORK 

Genesee Ecumenical Ministries 
Rev* Lawrence Witmer, 
Executive Director 
17 South Eitzhugh Street 
Rochester, NY 14614 
716/232-6530 

Asian-American Service Center 

of New York 
Paul Tseng, 
' Executive Director 
780 Ocean Avenue 
Brooklyn, NY 11226 
212/338-0849 

Dutchess Interf aith .Council 
Martha S. Miller, 

Executive Director 
9 Vassar Street 
Poughkeepsie, NY 12601 

NORTH CAROLINA 

North Carolina Council 

of Churches 
S. Cal 



Executive Director 
Bryan Bldg. , Suite 201A 
Cameron Village 
Raleigh, NC 27605 
919/828-6542 



PROJECT COORDINATORS /D I RECTORS 



*/ Gail Kowalski 



*/ Contact: 

June Blom, Ass 
212/351-2623 



t. Dir. 



*/ Helen Fein 



*/ Ruth Winter, Coordinator 
P.O. Box 6637 
Coll e ge Stati-on- 



Durham, NC 27708 
919/688-3819 



OHIO ; 

Ohio Council of Churches 
Carlton N. Weber, 

Executive Director 
Keene R. Lebold, Associate 

Executive Director 
89 East Wilson Bridge Road 
Columbus, OH 43085 
614/885-9590 



Office of Refugee Services 

*/ Robin Tetzloff , Coordinator 



OREGON 

Ecumenical Ministries 

of Oregon 
0245 SW' Bancroft Street 
Portland, OR 97201 
503/221-1054 



The Indochinese Refugee 

Resettlement Program 
*/ Ellen Martin, Coordinator 

4837 NE Couch 

Portland, OR 97213 

503/239-4241 
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AGENCY 



PROJECT COORDINATORS /DIRECTOR 



PENNSYLVANIA 



Pennsylvania Council 
of Churches 



Office for Refugee Resettlement 
*/ Mr. Kim Miller , Coordinator 



Rev. Albert E. Myers , 
Executive Director 
900 South Arlington Avenue 
Room 103 

Harrisburg, PA 17109 
717/545-4761 

Chestnut Street Baptist Church Rev. Noah Reid, Director 



Executive Director 
4017 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19104 
215/222-4588 

TEXAS 

Texas Conference of Churches */ Margaret Cox, 

Mr. James C. Suggs, Refugee Coor 

Executive Director 
2704 Rio Grande #9 
Austin, TX 78705 
512/478-7491 



Ministries 
Rev. Clifton Kirkpatrick, 

Executive Director 
3217 Montrose, Suite' 200 

Houston, TX 77006 . — 

713/522-3955, 1045 

Sponsor Coordinators for Mrs. Jeannine Robinson 

Indochinese Refugees, Inc. 
90 8 Old Koenig Lane 
Austin, TX 78756 
512/258-2880 

Dallas-Port Worth Refugee Mrs. Fay Worrall, Director 

Interagency , Inc . 
Peter R. Bird, President, 

Board of Directors 
6525 Inwood Road 
Dallas, TX 75209 
214/358-5127 



Rev. Dr. Harris B. Yii, 



215/386-1298 




.an 



*/_Phyllis Nguyen, Coordinator 
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AGENCY 
VIRGINIA 

Virginia Council of Churches 
Rev. James A. Payne, Assoc. 

Executive Secretary 
2321 Westwood Avenue 
Richmond, VA 23230 
804/353-5587 

WASHINGTON 

Washington Association 

of Churches 
Lor en E. Arnett, 

Executive Minister 
4759 15th Avenue, NE 
Seattle, WA 98105 
206/525-1213 



Tacoma Community House 
Rev. Robert Yamashita, 

Executive Director 
P.O. Box 5107 
1311 S. "M" Street 
Tacoma, WA 98405 
205/383-3951 
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PROJECT COORDINATORS /DIRECTORS 



Rev. Aline Russell, Coordinator 
Rt. 1, Box 371 
Ringgold, VA 24586 
804/792-1090 



Indochinese American 

Resettlement & Job Program 
John A. Huston, 

Program Director 
*/ Salley Mackey, 

Sponsorship Development 
810 18th Avenue, Room 206 
Seattle, WA 98122 
206/325-3277, 322-4223 

Services Coordination for 
Indochinese Refugees (SCIR) 

Mr. William Mikitik, 
Assistant Director 
for Program Services 
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55 

LOCAL OFFICES AND AFFILIATES 
(This list is primarily for Indochinese resettlement; the listing 
for resettlement of Soviet Jews is far more extensive.) 



* T tZONA 
Phoenix : 

Greater Phoenix Jewish Federation 
1718 W. Maryland Avenue (85015) 
(602) 249-1845 
Exec . Dir . : Larry Cohen 

CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles : 

Jewish Federation-Council 
6505 Wilshise Boulevard (90048) 
(213) 852-1234 
Exec . VP : Ted Kanner 
and 

Ginger Jacobs (LIRS Office) 
2468 West Pico Boulevard (90006) 
(213^-38 5 - 2191 — 

Orange County : 

Jewish Family Service of 

Orange County 
8100 Garden Grove Blvd., Suite 2 
Garden Grove (92644) 
(714) 898-0023 
Exec. Dir.: Bert Goldberg 

San Diego : 

Jewish Family Service 
3355 Fourth Avenue (92103) 
(714) 291-0473 
Exec. Dir.: Marianne Kay e 

San Francisco : (Individual & 

family services) 
Jewish Family & Children's Services 
1600 Scott Street (94115) 
C>15) 567-8860 

Exec. Dir.: Warner Gottlieb 

Suprv. : Anita Friedman 

Estelle Strizhak (415) 885-2743 



San Jose : 

Jewish Family Service 

2075 Lincoln Ave. "c" (95125) 

(408) 264-7140 

Exec. Dir.: Arthur Goldberg 
COLORADO 
Denver : 

Jewish Family & Children's ^ 

Service of Colorado 
?00 South Dahlia St. (80222) 
(303) 321-3115 

Exec. Dir.: Jerry Grossfeld 
CONNECTICUT 

Hartford : 

Jewish Family Service 

-740 No. Main Street ~ ~ 

W. Hartford (06117) 

(203) 236-1927 

Exec. Dir.: Philip Wiener 

New Haven : 

Jewish Family Service 
152 Temple Street " (06510) 
(203) 777-6641 

Exec. Dir.: Dr. Steven Donshik 
Stamford: 

Jewish Social Service 

1035 Newfield Avenue (06905) 

(203) 322-6938 

Exec. Dir.: Ben Greenspan 

Water bury : 

Jewish Family & Children's 
Service 

1020 Country Club Road (06720) 

(203) 758-2441 

Exec. Dir.: Robert Kessler 
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DELAWARE 

Wilmington ; 

Jewish Family Service 

3717 Silverside Road (19803) 

(302) 478-9411 

Exec. Dir.: Arnold Lieberman 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington : 

'Jewish Social Service Agency 
6123 Montrose Road 
Roclorille, MD (20852) 
(301) 881-3700 

Exec. Dir.: George M. Pikser 



IOWA 



Pes Moines : 

Jewish Family Service 

910 Polk Boulevard (50312) 

(515) 277-6321 

Exec. Dir.: Janet Silverman 



KENTUCKY 



Louisville : 
The Jewish Family and 
Vocational Service 
Metro United Way Building 
207 W. Market Street (40202) 
(5.02) 452-6341 



FLORIDA 

Hollywood ; 

Jewish Family Service 

1909 Harrison Street (33020) 

(305) 927-9288 

Exec. Dir.: Sherwin Rosenstein 

Miami: (Individual & family 

services) 
Jewish Family &* Children's Service 
1790 S.W. 27th Avenue (33145) 
(305) 445-0555 
Exec. Dir.: Leon D. Fisher 

GEORGIA 
Atlanta: 

Jewish Family & Children's Bureau 
of the Atlanta Jewish Welfare 
Federation 

1753 Peachtree Rd., N.E. (30309) 

(404) 873-2277 

Exec. Dir.: M.C. Gettinger 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago: (Individual & family 

services) 
Jewish Family & Community Services 
One So. Franklin Street (60606) 
(312) FI 6-6700 
Exec. Dir.: Martin Langer 



LOUISIANA 



New Orleans : 

Jewish Family & Childrer's 

Service - 
211 Camp Street, Suite 300 
(70130) 

(504) 524-8476 ^ 
Dir.: Julanne Haspel 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore : (Individual & 

family services) 
Jewish Family & Children's 

Service 

5750 P^irk Heights Ave. (21215) 

(301) 358-4400 

Exec. Dir.: Fred Levi 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston : (Individual & 

family services) 
Jewish Family & Children's 

Service 

31 New Chardon Street (02114) 

(617) 227-6641 

Exec. Dir.: Simon Krakow 

Springfield : 

Jewish Family Service of 

Greater Springfield 
184 Mill Street (01108) 
(413) 737-2601 
Exec. Dir.: Arnold Nash 
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Worchester : 

Jewish Family Service 

646 Salisbury Street (01609) 

(617) 755-3101 

Exec. Dir.: Marvin Najberg 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit : (Individual & family 

services) 
Jewish Family Service 
24123 Greenfield Road 
Southfield (48075) 

(313) 559-1500 

Exec. Dir.: Samuel Lerner 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis : 

Jewish Family & Children's 

Service 
811 LaSalle Avenue (55402) 
(612) 338-8771 

Exec. Dir.: Irving G. Nudell 
St. Paul : 

Jewish Family Service 

1546 St. Clair Avenue (55105) 

(612) 698-0767 

Exec. Dir.: Sidney Hurwit z 

MISSOURI 

Kansas City : 

Jewish Family & Children 1 s 

Services 
1115 E. 65th Street (64131) 
(816) DE 3-1172 
Exec. Dir.: Lee M. Kalik 

St. Louis : (Individual & family 

services) 
Jewish Family & Children's 

Service 
9385 Olive Boulevard (63132) 

(314) 993-1000 

Exec. Dir.: Harry Rubinstein 



NEBRASKA 
Omaha : 

Family Service Department of 

the Jewish Federation 
333 So. 132nd Street (68154) 
(402) 334-8200 
Dir.: Lou Solomon 

NEW JERSEY 

Central Jersey : 

Jewish Family Service Agency 

of Central New Jersey 
500 We st field Avenue 
Elizabeth (07208) 
(201) 352-8375 

Exec. Dir.: Mildred Hamilton 

Metropolitan New Jersey : 
(Individual & family service-*) 
Jewish Counseling Bnd Service 

Agency 
161 Millburn Avenue 
Millburn (07041) 
(201) 467-3300 

Exec. Dir.: Elliott R. Rubin 

Monmouth County : 

Jewish Family & Children's 

Service 
601 Grand Avenue 
Asbury Park (07712) 
(201) 774-6886 
Exec. Dir.: Melvin Cohen 

Southern New Jersey : 
Jewish Family Service 
2393 W. Marlton Pike 
Cherry Hill (08002) 
(609) 662-8611 

Exec. Dir.: Dr. Seymour Siegel 
Trenton : 

Jewish Family Service 
51 Walter Street (08628) 
(609) 882-9317 

Exec. Dir.: Byron L. Pinsky 
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NEW YORK 

' New York City : (Specialized 

services) 
New York Association for New 

Americans 
225 Park Avenue South (10003) 
(212) 674-7400 
Exec. Dir.: Julia Degund 

Rochester : 

Jewish Family Service 
456 E. Main Street (14604) 
(716). 232-5440 
Exec. Dir.: Michael Boyar 

Syracuse : 

Jewish Family Service Bureau 
316 S. Warren Street (13202) 
(315) 474-4249 
Exec. Dir.: Kenneth Roth 

OHIO 

Akron : 

Jewish Family Service 

750 White Pond Drive (44320) 

(216) 867-3388 

Exec. V. F,: Larry Schwartz 

C incinnati : 

Jewish Family Service 

1710 Setion Road (45237) 

(513) 351-3680 

Exec. Dir.: Morton Startz 

Cleveland : (Individual & family 

services) 
Jewish Family Service Association 

of Cleveland 
2060 S. Taylor Road (44118) 
(216) 371-2600 

Exec, Dir.: Burton S. Rubin 
Columbus : 

Jewish Family Service 
1175 College Avenue (43209) 
(614) 237-7686 
Exec. Dir.: Peter Glick 



Dayton : 

Jewish Family Service 
Division of Jewish Community 

Council 
4501 Denlinger Road (45426) 
(513) 854-4150 
Exec. Dir.: Arthur Cohn 

OREGON 

Portland: 

Jewish Family & Child Service 
316 Mayer Building (97205) 
(503) 226-7079 
Exec. Dir.: Alvin Rackner 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Philad'elphia : 

Individual & family services: 

Jewish Family Service 
1610 Spruce Street (19103) 
(215) 336-7571* 

Exec. Dir.: Benjamin R. Sprafkin 

Reception and Immigration 
counselling: 

HIAS and Council Migration 
Service 
1510 Chestnut Street 
(215) LO 3-6780 
Exec. Dir.: John Fishel 

Pittsburgh : 

Jewish Family & Children's 

Service 
234 McKee Place (15213) 
(412) 683-4900 

Exec. Dir.: Nathaniel Goodman 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence : 

Jewish Family & children 1 s 

Service 
229 Waterman Avenue (02906) 
(4C1) 331-1244 
Exec. Dir.: Paul L; Segal 
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TEXAS 



Dallas : 

Jewish Family Service 
11333 N. Central (75231) 
(214) 369-8612 
Exec. Dir.: Arndld Marks 

El Paso : 

Jewish Family Service 
405 Mardi Gras (79912) 
(915) 584-1461 

Clinical Dir. : Sydney -Dictor 
Houston : 

Jewish Family Service 
4131 S. Braeswood (77025) 
(713) 667-9336 

Exec. Dir.: Solomon Brownstein 
San Antonio : 

Jewish Family Service of San Antonio 
3438 Ahern Drive (78216) 
(512) 349-5481 

Exec. Dir.: Claire Frontman 



VIRGINIA 

Norfolk : 

Jewish Family Service of 

Tidewater 
7300 Newport Avenue v ' 
Box 9503 (23505) 
(804) 489-3111 

Exec. Dir.: Neil P. Newstein 
Richmond : 

Jewish Family Service 

4200 Fitzhugh Avenue (23230) 

(804) 282-3644 

Exec. Dir.: Anne P. Lane 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle : 

Jewish Family & Children f s 

Service 
1110 Harvard Avenue (98102) 
(206) 447-3240 

Exec. Dir.: Irwin I. Goldberg 



WISCONSIN 



Milwaukee : ? 
Jewish Family & Children's Service 
1360 No. Prospect Avenue (53202) 
-{41*}-273-6515 
Exec. Dir.: Ralph Sherman 
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INTERNATIONAL RESCUE COMMITTEE 



RESETTLEMENT OFFICES 



FLORIDA 



CALIFORNIA 

Virginia Callahan 
International Rescue Committee 
500 S. Lucas Street - *207 
Los Angeles, CA 90017 
(213) 481-3881 (4) 

Cindy Jensen 

International Rescue Committee 
1419 University Avenue 
San Diego, CA 92103 
(714) 299-3411 

John Coakley 

International Rescue Committee 
1840 Van Ness Avenue - #5 
San Francisco, CA 94109 

(415) 673-0436 

(415) r 1-0394 

Nguyen Xuan 

International Rescue Committee 
186 E. GIsh Road - Suite 202 
San Jose, CA 95112 
(408) 298-7273 

Sally Jacobson 

International Rescue Committee 
1525 E. 17th Street - Suite "G M 
Santa Ana, CA 92701 (Orange County) 
(714) 953-6912 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Jeanne MacDaniels 

International Rescue Committee 

17 32 Eye Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20006 
(202) 333-6814 Tele:; - 64241 
C2Q21 333-7721 / 



Cecil Goudie 

International Rescue Committee 
Cuban Refugee Emergency Center 
Room 608 

747 Ponce de Leon Boulevard 
Coral Gables, FL 33134 ' 
(305) 350-5882 

John E. Drake 

International Rescue Committee 
3091 Maple Drive, NE 
Atlanta, GA 30305 
(404) 231-3909 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Theodore G. Hartry 
International Rescue Committjee 
140 Boylston Street / / 

Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 482-1154 

MONTANA / 

Pamela Roberts / / 
International Jtescue/Committee 
1620 Regent Street/ 
Missoula, MT 59801 
(406) 542-^0331 / 

y / 

NEW JERSEY / 



Margarita Garcia 
International Rescue Committee 
61-36/Kennedy Boulevard 
Weatf New York, NJ 07093 
(Z01) 861-6116 
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NEW YORK 



/ 



TEXAS 



Miriam Muravcfy£k/ 
Internationa^ Rescue Committee 
386 Park Ay^rme South 
New York, vNY/10016 
(212) 



OREGON 




Kathleen Lowry 

international Rescue Committee 
/302D S.w, 2nd Avenue 
Portland, /OR 97201 
4503) 241-9399 (3393) 



Elizabeth Underhill 
International Rescue Committee 
3409 Oaklawn - Suite 211 
Dallas, TX 75219 
(214) ' 521-6460 

Carroll Morris 

International Rescue Committee 
1110 Lovett Boulevard 
Suite 108 
Houston, TX 77006 
(713) 526-6162 

WASHINGTON 



Tom Yates 

International Rescue Committee 
909 Fourth Avenue '- Room 611 
Seattle, WA 98104 
(206) 623-2105 
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LUTHERAN IMMIGRATION AND REFUGEE SERVICE 



REGIONAL CONSULTANTS 



ALABAMA 



COLORADO 



Don Jones 
Route 4, Box 98 
Hanceville, AL 35077 
(205) 352-6554 

ALASKA 

(see Washington) 
ARIZONA 

* / 

Susan G» Schlachtenhauf en- 
Lutheran Social Ministry of 

Arizona 
1500 West Maryland Avenue 
Phoenix , AZ 85015 
(602) 249-3812 



"ARKANSAS 
(see Texas) 
.CALIFORNIA: 



NORTHERN 



Linda Malila 

Luong H. Hoang 

Lutheran Social Service? ->f 

Northern California ar Nevada 
1101 O'Farrell Street 
San Francisco , CA 9410S* 
(415) 474-8400 

CALIFORNIA : SOUTHERN 

Paula Re inters 

Lutheran Social Services of 

Southern California 
2468 West ?xco Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90006 
(213) 385-2191 



Sister Mary Nelle Gage 
Lutheran Social Services of 

Colorado 
2701 Alcott Street 
Suite 460 
Denver, CO 80211 
(303) 433-3301 

CONNECTICUT 

The Rev. Arnold Wangerin 
66 Concord Street 

West Hartf oxdT CT — 06TT9 

(203) 523-1151 

DELAWARE 

(see District of Columbia) 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The Rev. Don Piper 
Ruth McLean 
Nguyen Thi Q. Hien 
Lutheran Social Services of 

the National Capitol Area 
Immigration and Refugee 

Services 
5111 16th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20011 
(202) 829-7640 

FLORIDA 

The Rev. Lowell Holstein 
Dr. Tran Nhu Chuong 
Immigration Refugee and 

Migrancy Ministries 
5103 Central Avenue 
Tampa, FL 33603 
(813) 239-2311 
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Temporary 
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GEORGIA 

Carl and Faye Lettow Jr. 
Box 13663 

Savannah, GA 31406 
(912) 352-9800 

HAWAII V 
(see Southern California) 

IDAHO ' 

(call LIRS in New York City) 
ILLINOIS 

The Rev. Max Heinz 

Lutheran Child and Family Services 

7620 Madison Street' 

P.O. Box 186 

River Forest, IL 60305 

(312) 771-7180 

_!NP_IAMA _(^cepJ^JiOJ^ea st) 



Marlin Dean 

Lutheran Child Welfare Association 
1525 North Ritter Avenue 
Indianapolis, IN 46219 , 
(317) 359-5467 

INDIANA; NORTHEAST 

Robert Smith 

Lutheran Social Services 
330 Madison Street 
Fort Wayne, IN 46802 ( 
(219) 743-3347 

IOWA 

The Rev. Lester Larson 

Lutheran Social Services of Iowa 

3116 University Avenue 

Des Moines , IA 50311 

(515) 277-4476 

KANSAS 

Jack Sandberg 

Lutheran Social Services of Kansas 
1855 North Hillside Avenue 
Wichita, KS 67214 , 
(316) 686-664^ J 



KENTUCKY 

The Rev. F'issell Harnack 
Route 10 - Idylwild 
Richmond, KY 40475 
(606) 624-1177 
(606) 269-8991 

LOUISIANA 

The Rev. Robert and Jan Hinz 

317 Andrews Avenue 
Metairie, LA 70005 

(504) 482-2118 

v 504) 83:>-4446 

MAINE 

(see Connecticut) 
MARYLAND 

(see District of Columbia) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
(see Connecticut) 
MICHIGAN: LOWER 



The Rev. Glenn Devantier 
Lutheran Social Services of 

Michigan 
484 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit, MI 48207 
(313) 579-0333 

MICHIGAN; UPPER 

(see Wisconsin) 

MINNESOTA 

Ellen Erickson 

Le Thi Tu 

Richard Jungkuntz 

Lutheran Social Services of 

Minnesota 
2414 Park Avenue 
Minneapolis, MN 55404 
(612) 871-0221 



MISSISSIPPI 



NEW *ERSEY 



The Rev* Charles Reichel 
Highway 6 West, Route 3 
Oxford, MS 38655 
(601) 234-5117 

MISSOURI 



Doris Jankowicz 

Lutheran Social Services of 

New Jersey 
Box 30 

Trenton, NJ 08601 
(609) 393-3440 



The Rev* Norman Schnegelberger 
Lutheran Family and Children's 

Services of Missouri 
4625 Lindell Boulevard 
Suite 501 

St* Louis, MO 63108 
(314) 361-2121 

MONTANA 
Robert Dira 

Lutheran Social Services of 

Montana 
Andrew Square 
.100 North 24th Street W 
Suite G 

Billings, MT 59102 
(406) 652-1310 

NEBRASKA 

Keith Schmode 

Hai Linh Nguyen 

Lutheran Family and Social 

Services of Nebraska 
120 South 24th Street 
Omaha, NE 68102 
(402) 342-7007 

NEVADA : NORTHERN 

(seo California: Northern) 
NEVADA; SOUTHERN 

(set California: Southern) 
NEW HA MP SHIRE 

(see Connecticut) 



NEW MEXICO * 
(see Colorado) 
NEW YORK 

The Rev* Adolph Wismar Jr. 
St* Mark's Lutheran Church 
779 Erie Station Road 
West Henrietta, NY 14586 
(716) 334-4795 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Virginia Soberg 
Refugee Resettlement Program 
Lutheran Family Services 
301 South Elm, Room 507 
Greensboro, NC 27401 
(919) 275-2719 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Joan Marie Hill 
Lutheran Social Servic 

North Dakota 
Box 389 

Fargo, ND 58102 
(701) 235-7341 

OHIO (except Nofc£hwest) 



al Services bf 



' J antes Smith 
^ ' Lutheran S 

Central Ohio 
57 East Main Street 
Columbus/OH 43215 
(614) 22S-5209 
(614) 228-2740 

OHIO/ NORTHWEST 

Marion Steiner 
Lutheran Social Services of 
/ northwest Ohio 
/ 2149 Collingwood Boulevard 
Toledo, OH 43602 
(419) 243-9178 
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OKLAHOMA 

Ms, Mary Lee Gorre?l 
Lutheran Socir 1 Services of 

Oklahoma 
227 Northwest 23rd Street 
Oklahoma City, CK 73103 
(405) 528-3124 

OREGON 

Ed Ferguson 

Jeff Embler 

Barbara Dawson 

Lutheran Refugee Program 

3030 Southwest Second Avenue 

Portland, OR 97201 

(503) 241-9393 

PENNSYLVANIA; CENTRAL, EASTERN 
AND WESTERN 

Marie Flanagan */ 
Sister Betty Amstutz 
Tressler-Lutheran Service 

Associates 
2331 Market Street ■ 
P.O. Box 397 
Camp Hill, PA 17011 
(717) 761-6920 

PENNSYLVANIA; NORTHEAST 

Albert F. Martin*/ 
Lutheran Welfare Services 

190 South Main Street 
Wilkesbarre, PA 18701 

(717) 824-5731 

PENNSYLVANIA; LEHIGH AND 
NORTHAMPTON COUNTIES ~ 

V 

Marsha Szabo 

Lutheran Social Services of 

the Lehigh Valley 
330 Ferry Street 
Easton, PA 18042 
(215) 258-8947 



PENNSYLVANIA; SCHUYKILL AND 

BjSRKS counties 

Mary Ann Spengler 

Lutheran Inner Mission Society 

lli-A South Fourth Street 

Reading, PA 19602 

(215) 373-4751 

PENNSYLVANIA; PHILADELPHI A 
AND VICINITY 

The Rev. Henry Wohlgemuth 
Lutheran Family and Children's 

Services of Eastern 

Pennsylvania 
2900 Queen Lane 
Philadelphia, PA 19129 
(215) 951-6850 

RHODE ISLAND 

(see Connecticut) 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

The Rev. J. Harry Crout 
Lutheran Social Ministry Agency 

of Greater Columbia 
1003 Richlund Street/Box 43 
Columbia, SC 29202 
(803) 252-1187 

SOUTH DA KOTA 

Arba Della-Wahlstrom 
Lutheran Social Services of 

South Dakota 
600 West 12th Street 
Sioux Falls, SD 57104 
(605) 336-3387 

TENNESSE E (east of Jackson) 

The Rev. Harry Lorenz 
Grace Lutheran Church 
P.O. Box 236 
Oak Ridge, TN 37 830 
(615) 438-3787 



Handles sponsorship proc\> -tement 

37 U 



TENNESSEE (Jackson and West of- 
Jackson , including ^Memphis) 

(see Mississippi) 

TEXAS. 

The Rev. Jack O'Donnell 
Faith Lutheran Church Refugee 
v Service 

- 1007 West Theo Avenue 
San Antonio, TX 78225 
(512) 924-5579 

UTAH _ 

(see Colorado) 
VERMONT \ ■ 

(see* Connecticut) 
VIRGINIA 
. (see District of Columbia) 
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WASHINGTON 

The Rev. Robert Mads en 
Lutheran Social Services of 

Washington 
223 North Yakima 
Tacoma, WA 98403 
(206) . 272-8433 

WEST VIRGINIA 

(see Pennsylvania: Central, 
Eastern and Western) 

WISCONSIN 

Lowell Grottveit 

Lutheran Social Services of 

Wisconsin £nd Upper Michigan 
3200 West Highland Boulevard 
Milwaukee, WI 53208 
(414) 342-7175 

WYOMING 

(call Montana office) 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YMCAs 



REGIONAL OFFICES 



YMCA 

Great Lakes Regional Office 
40 West Long Street 
•Columbus, OH ^43215 
(614) 224-2225 



YMCA 

Northeast Regional Office 
320 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, MA 02115 
(617) 267-1500 



YMCA 

Mid-America Regional Office 
730 Hennepin Avenue 
Suite 405 

Minneapolis, MN 55405 
(612) 332-1548 



YMCA 

Southeast Regional Office 
612 Candler Building 
Atlanta, GA 30303 
(404) 521-0352 



YMCA ■ 

MiddlerAtlantic Regional Office 
550 Pinetown Road 
Suite 415 / 

Fort Washington,.- PA 19034 
(215) 643-4616 
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TOLSTOY FOUNDATION, INC, 
RESETTLEMENT OFFICES 



D. Von Tiesenhausen 
Tolstoy Foundation, Inc. 
5300 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Suite 313 

Los Angeles, CA 90029 ; 
(213) 469-1128 

Linda Metaxas 
Tolstoy Foundation, Inc. 
24 California Street 
Room 424 

San Francisco, CA 94 111 
(415) 392-4620 

Virginia Trabold 
Tolstoy Foundation, Inc. 
374 Wes*- Nepessing Street 
Lapeer, MI 48446 
(313) 664-5124 

D. Spak 

Tolstoy Foundation, Inc. 
1020 Tijeras'NE Suite D 
Albuquerque, NM 87106 
(505) 247-3539 



Alia Ivask 

Tolstoy Foundation Center 
Lake Road 

Valley Cottage, NY 10989 
(914) ^268-6140 



Jerry Roylance 

Tolstoy Foundation, Inc. 

621 Southwest Morrison Street 

Room 738 

Portland, OF 97205 
(503) 220-0300 

Thong savanh Phongsavan 
Tolstoy Foundation, Inc. 
376 Talcott Street 
Woonsocket, PI 02895 
(401) 766-4603 

Ronnie Harp 

Tolstoy Foundation, Inc. 
14135 West Main Street 
Spartanburg, SC 29304 



Lilly ttiner 

Tolstoy Foundation, Inc. 
82 E. Stratford Avenue 
Salt Lake City, UT 84115 
(801) 486-4781 
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UNITED STATES CATHOLIC CONFERENCE 
REGIONAL OFFICES* 



REGION I 

Bette Matus, Acting Director 
Northeast Regional Information 
Office 

United States Catholic Conference 
724 Guilford Street 
Lebanon, PA 17042 
(717) 272-4845 



REGION II 

Janice Pittraan, Director 
Southern Regional Information Office 
United States Catholic Conference 
24 Hollywood Blvd. , #7, Suite C 
Fort Walton Beach, FL 32548 
(904) 243-3525 



REGION III 

Sue Chi oil no, Director 
Midwest Regional Information 
Office 

United States Catholic Conference 
P.O. Box 2706 

2120 South Waldron Road, Suite 105 
Fort Smith, AK 7 0 913 
(501) 452-6360 



REGION IV 

Joseph N. Battaglia, Director 

Western Regional Information Office 

United States Catholic Conference 

P.O. Box 850 

100 South Ola Vista 

San Clerosnte, CA 92672 

(714) 498-1650 



* A catprehensive list of U.S.C.C. Diocesan Resettlement Offices is 
available from the U.S.C.C. National Office: 

Migration and Refugee Services 
. United States Catholic Conference 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
(202) 659-6630 
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U.S.C.C. REGIONAL OFFICES 



REGION 



REGION II 



Connecticut Alabama 
District of Columbia North Carolina 



Delaware 
Indiana 
Kentucky 
Maine 

Massachusetts 

Maryland 

Michigan 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode / Island 
Vermont 
Virginia 
W. Virginia 
Virgin Islands 



South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 



REGION III 

Arkansas 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Wisconsin 



REGION IV 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Oregon 

Samoa 

Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 
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WORLD RELIEF REFUGEE SERVICES 
REGIONAL OFFICES AND COORDINATORS 



LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Michael Friedline 
World Relief 

1042 W. Santa Ana Boulevari 
Suite C 

Santa Ana, CA 92113 
(714) 547-0730 
(714) 547-0739 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

Anemy Delaney 
World Relief 
Hamilton Air Force Base 
Room 103-Building 605 
Novado, CA 94947 
(415) 556-5018 

DENVER > COLORADO 

Marilyn Eaton 
World Relief 
1695 Reed Street 
LakeWood, CO 80215 
(303) 238-8033 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Loc Le-Chau 

World Relief 

1800 K Street, N. W. 

Suite 801 

Washington, D.C. 20006 
(202) 785-4869 



ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

William M. Mock 
World Relief 
1655 Tullie Circle 
Atlanta, GA 30329 
(404) 321-6992 



CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Dennis Ripley 
World Relief 
5653 North Ashland 
Chicago, IL 
(312) 728-8355 
(312) 728-8573 

LEVITTOWN, NEW YORK 

Rev. Gene Rutledge 
The Church of God NY Metro 
3601 Hempstead Turnpike 
Suite 203A 
Lcvittown, NY 11222 
(516) 796-1031 

DALLAS/FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

John Parsons 
World Relief 
5621 Lordsburg Trail 
Arlington, TX 76017 
(817) 478-2629 



I 
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WORLD RELIEF REFUGEE SERVICES 
COOPERATING AGENCIES 



AMERICAN REFUGEE COMMITTEE 



ASIAN RENEWAL 



Jeff Spencer 

American Refugee Committee 
P.O. Box 31729 
Omaha, NE 68131 
(402) 449-1849 



Gary Coombs 

Asian Renewal 

P.O. Box 13056 

San Diego, CA 9 2113 

(714) 263-4405 



AMG INTERNATIONAL 



Warren G. Harding 
AMG International 
6 815 Shallowford Road 
Chattanooga, TN 37421 
(615) 894-6062 
(800) 251-7206 



WORLD CONCERN 



Alec Hill 

World' Concern 

P.O. Bole 33000 

1930 3 Fremont Avenue North 

Seattle, WA 98133 

(206) 546-7328 
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OFFICE OF REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 
Regional Directors 



REGION I 

Jack Anderson 

Regional Director, ORR 

J.F.K. Federal Bldg. , Room 2403 

Government Center 

Boston, MA 02203 

(617) 223-6180 

REGION II 
Sandra Garrett 
Regional Director, ORR 
Room 4149, Federal Building 
26 Federal Plaza 
New York, NY 10007 
(212) 264-060o 

REGION III 
William J. Neary 
Regional Director, ORR 
3535 Market Street, Room 10400 
P.O. Box s 13716 
Philadelphia, PA 19101 
(215) 596-0214 

REGION IV X 
Suanne Brooks 
Regional Director, ORR 
101 Marietta Tower, Suite 1503 
Atlanta, GA 30323 
(404) 221-2250 

REGION V 

Bernard Niewoehner 
Acting Regional Director, ORR 
300 S. Wacker Drive, 35th Floor 
' Chicago, IL 60606 
(312) 353-5182 



REGION VI 
James A. Turman 
Regional Director, ORR 
1200 Main Tower, Room 1135 
Dallas, TX 75202 
(214) 767-4301 

REGION VII 
Richard Burnett 
Regional Director", ORR 
601 East 12thx£treet 
Kansas Cit^MO 64106 
(816) 374^2821 

REGION^ fill 

Edwfn R. LaPedis 
AV R^gional Director, ORR, 
'Room 1185, Federal Building 

19th and Stout Streets 

Denver, CO 80294 

(303) 837-5387 

REGION IX 
Sharon Fujii 
Regional Director, OPR 
28th Floor, 100 Van Ness 
San Francisco, CA 94102 
* (415) 556-8582 

REGION X 
John Crossman 
Regional Director, ORR 
Mail Stop - MS 815 
1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, WA 98101 
(206) 442-2618 
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REFUGEE STATE COORDINATORS— 



/ 



• ALABAMA 
Joel Senders 

State Refugee Coordinator 
Bureau of Social Services 
Dept. of Pensions & Security 
64 N. Union Street - 2nd Floor 
Montgomery , AL 36130 
(205) 832-6561 

• ARIZONA 

Regina Murphy Darling 
Dept. of Economic Security 
1400 West Washington 
Suite 086Z 
Phoenix, AZ 85005 
(602) 255-4441 

'Contact: Mary Miller 

ARKANSAS 

Gail Hue eke r 
Executive Director 
Dept. of Human Services 
P.O. Box 1437 
Little Rock, AR 72203 
(501) 371-1001 

Contact: Carol Jackson 



CALIFORNIA 

Marion Woods 
Director 

Dept. of Social Services 
74 P Street 
Sacramento , CA 95814 
(916) 445-2077 

Contact: Andy Molina 

COLORADO 

Ken Hein 

Refugee Resettlement Coordinator 
State of Colorado 
Dept. of Social Services 
1575 Sherman - Room 517 
Denver, CO 80203 
(303) 839-2767 

CONNECTICUT 

Louis Connick 

State of Connecticut 

Dept. of Income Maintenance 

110 Bartholomew Avenue 

Hartford, CT 06115 

(203) 566-2550 



V Refugee State Coordinators also serve as Cuban/Haitian Entrant 
State Coordinators in states which participate in the! 
Office of Refugee Resettlement's Cuban/Haitian Entrant Program, 
These states are indicated with a black dot and are also listed 
on page 950. 




DELAWARE 



HAWAII 



Roger Waters 

Division of Social Services 
Dept. of Health & Social Services 
P. O. Box 309 
Wilmington, DE 19801 

Contact: Janet Loper 

P03) 421-6155 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Bernard Pfifer 
Dept. of Human Resources 
500 First Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20001 
(202) 723-0772 

Contact: Lloyd Burton 

FLORIDA 

— r— " 

\ 

Henri Benlolo 

Dept.' of Health & Rehabilitative 

Services 
1323 Winewood Boulevard 
Tallahasse, FL 32310 
(904) 487-2383 

GEORGIA 



Franklin Y.K. Sunn 

State Coordinator 

Dept. of Social Services 

& Housing 
State of Hawaii 
P.O. Box 33.9 
Honolulu, HI 96809 
(808) 548-8480 

Contact: Robert Ng 

• IDAHO 
Helen Huff 

Boise State University 
1910 College Boulevard 
Boise, ID 83725 
(208) 385-3681 

• ILLINOIS 

Phillip Hatmaker ' 
Bureau of Social Services 
Illinois Dept. of Public Aid 
316 South 2nd Street 
Springfield, IL 62763 
(217) 785-0485 

INDIANA 



Barbara Farrell 

Coordinator for Refugee Affairs 
Dept. of Human Resources 
618 Ponce de Leon Avenue, N.E. 
Atlanta, GA 30308 
(404) 894-4493 

GUAM ' 

Dr. Frank Cruz 

Dept. of Health & Social 

Services 
Government of Guam 
P.O. Box 2816 
Agaaa, GU 96910 
(9011) 671-734-991 



Wayne Stanton 

Policy & Program Development 
Indiana Dept. of Public 

Welfare 
100 North Senate 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
(317) 232-4631 

IOWA | 

Colleen Shearer 

Iowa State Refugee Coordinator 

Director, Iowa Dept. of Job 

Service 
1000 E. Grand Avenue 
iDes Moines, IA 50319 
'(515) 281-5361 
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KANSAS 



MICHIGAN 



Phil Gutierrez 

Coordinator of Refugee Affairs 
Dept. of Social & Rehabilitative 

Services 
State Office Building 
Topeka, KS 66612 
(913) 296-3374 

KENTUCKY 

Roy Butler 

Coordinator for Refugee Affairs 

Dept. of Human Resources 

275 East Main Street 

DHR Building 

Frankfort, KY 40621 

(502) 564-3556 

LOUISIANA 



Paula Stark 

Office of Employment 

Development Services 
Dept. of Social Services 
State of Michigan 
300 S. Capital Avenue 
Lansing, MI 48926 ■ 
(517) 373-/382 

• MINNESOTA 

Jane Kretzmann 
Minnesota Dept of Public 

Welfare 

Space Center Boulevard 

444 Lafayette Street 

2nd Floor 

St. Paul, MN 55155 
(612) 296-8140 



Mike Haddad 

Coordinator for Refugee Affairs 
Dept. of Health & Human 

Resources 
P.O. Box 3776 
Baton Rouge, LA 70 821 
(504) 342-3947 

• MAINE . 

Peter Walsh, Acting Coordinator, 
Bureau of Resource Development 
Maine Dept. of Human Services 
Augusta, ME 04330 
(207) 298-2971 

• MARYLAND 

Frank Bien 

Coordinator 

Inc Dchinese Prbgram 

Social Services Administration 

11 South Streec 

Baltimore, MD 21202 i i 

(301) 383-3506 1 

• MASSACHUSETTS 



• MISSISSIPP I 
Jane Lee 

Dept. of Welfare 
P.O. Box 352 
Jackson, MS 39205 
(601) 354-0341 

• MISSOURI 

Patricia Hampton 
Coordinator of Refugee Affairs 
Division of Family Services 
Broadway State Office Bdlg. 
Jefferson City, MO 65103 
(314) 751-2981 

MONTANA 

Judith K. Carlson i 
Assistant Deputy Director 
Dept. of Social & 

Rehabilitative Service 
111 Sanders 

Helena, MT ' 59601 t 
(406) 449-5622 * 
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Thomas G. DeVouton 
Executive Office of Human 
— Resources— ~~ ~™ 
Statle House 
Boston, MA 02132 
(617) 727-6994 I , 
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NEBRASKA 
Maria Diaz 

Coordinator of Refugee Affairs 
Dept. of Public Welfare 
301 Centennial Mall South 
Lincoln, NE 68509 
(402) 471-3121 

NEVADA 



Lillian Darensburg 
State' Welfare Division 
430 Jeanell Drive 
Carson City, NV 89710 
(702) 885-4725 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Bill Mattel, Acting Coordinator 
State of New Hampshire 
Dept. of Health & Human 

Services 
Hazen Drive 
Concord, NH 03301 
(603) 271-4242 

NEW JERSEY | 

Judith Jordan 
Dept. of Human Services 
Captial Plaza 1 
222 S. Warren Street 
Trenton, NJ 08625 
(609) 292-1616 

NEW MEXICO 

John Colella 

Dept. of Human Services 

P.O. Box 2348 

Santa Fe, NM 87503 

(505) 827-2111 

Contact: Paul Walker 



• NEW YORK 



Barbara Blum 
Commissioner 

Dept. of Social Services 
40 North Pearl Street 
Albany, NY 12243 

Contact: Joseph Ryu 

Division of 

Operations 
(518) 747-9629 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Joanne Holland 

Family Services 

Dept. of Human Resources 

325 Salisbury Street 

Raleigh, NC 27611 

(919) 733-7145 

Contact: Jacqueline Voegel 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Ole Omlid 

Refugee Resettlement 

Coordinator 
Social Service Board of ND 
15th Floor 
State Capitol 
Bismarck, NP 58505 
(701) 224-4054 r 

Contact: Gloria Dosland 

• OHIO 

Donald Duhig 

Division of Adult Services 
Ohio Dept. of Public Welfare 
30 Broad Street! 
30th Floor 

Columbus, OH 43215 . 
(614) 466-7884 
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OKLAHO 



L.E/ Rader 
Director 

9ept. of Humm Services 
4>.0. Box 25352 
Oklahoma City, OK 73125 
(405) 527-3997 

OREGON 

Robert M. Pinkerton 
Dept. of Human Resources 
Children's Service Division 
198 Commercial Street , S.E. 
Salem, OR S7310 
(503) 378-3190 

PENNSYLVANIA 



Daniel Bernstein 
Director 

Bureau of Employment Programs 
Dept. of Public Welfare 
Health & Welfare Building 
Room 234 
P.O. Box 2675 
Harrisburg, PA 17120 
(717) 783-2874 

Contact: William Grueninger 

PUERTO RICO 

Rebecca Greenlee 

Office of Federa 1 , Programs 

Coordinator ' 
Dept.j of Social Services 
P.O. Box 11398 

Santurce, Puerto Rico 00910 
(809) 725-4624 

RHODE ISLAND 

Cleo LaChapelle 
Stare of Rhode Island 
600 New London Avenue 
Cranston, RI 02920 
(401) 464-2127 



m SOUTH CAROLINA 
Tri Huu Tran 

Coordinator for Social Services 

Dept. of Social Services 

P.O. Box 1520 

Confederate Avenue 

Columbia, SC 29202 

(803) 758-8300 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 
Jamie McNulty 

Refugee Resettlement Coordinator 
Office of Program Management 
Dept. of Social Services 
Kneip Building 
Illinois Street 
Pierre, SD 57501 
(605) 782-7000 

TENNESSEE 

Barbara Grunow 
Director 

Bureau of Social Services , 
Dept. of Human Resources 
111-19 7th Avenue, North 
Nashville, TN 37203 
(615) 741-3833 

Contact : ; Sharon Camp 

TEXAS 

John Townsend 

Coordinator for Refugee Affairs 
Dept. of Human Resources 
706 Bannister Lane 
P.O. Box 2960 
Austin, TX 78769 
(512) 441-3355 

Contact: Dennis Sullivan 
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UTAH 



• WISCONSIN 



Leroy Franke 

Refugee Resettlement Coordinator 
Division of Children, Youth & 
Family 

Utah Dept. of Social Services 
150 West North Temple 
Salt Lake City, UT 84103 

(801) 533-7129 ' 

VERMONT 

Judith May 

State of Vermont 

Dept. of Social & Rehabilitative 

Services 
Charlestown, VT 05156 

(802) 885-9602 



VIRGINIA 

William L. Liikhard 
Blair Building 
Dept. of Welfare 
8007 Discovery Drive 
P.O. Box K-176 
Richmond, VA 23288 
(804) 281-9204 

Contact: Graham Taylor 
(804) 281-9405 

WASHINGTON 



Sue Levy 

Wisconsin Resettlement Office 
Dept. of Health & Social 

Services 
Division of Community 

Services 
Room B-158 , 
1 West Wilson Street 
Madison, W.I < 53702 
(608) 266-^354 

WYOMING 

Larry Baldwin 
Refugee Resettlement 

Coordinator 
Dept. of Health and Social 

Services 
390 Hathawav Building 
Cheyenne, WY 82002 
(307) 777-7561 



Japes Kainber 

State Coordinator Refugee 

Program 
Dept* of Social & Health 

Services 
Mail Stop OB-41G 
Olympia, WA 98504 
(206) 753-2673 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Marshall McNeer 
Dept. of Public Welfare 
1900 Washington Street E. 
Charleston, WV 25305> 
(304) 421-8290 , 
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de partment; of labor 

i ' I" 

EMPLOYMENT & TRAINING ADM INI STRA TI ON 
INDOCHINESE REFUGEE REGIONAL COORDINATORS 



REGION I 

John Evans 

Monitor Advocate 

U.S. Department of Labor/ETA 

Room 17 07, J.F. Kennedy Fed. Bldg. 

Government Center 

Boston, MA 02203 

(6J7) 223-6440 

REGION II 
Jim Thorpe 

Associate Regional Administrator 

U.S. Department of Labgr/ETA 

1515 Broadway 

New York, NY 10036 

(212) 944-3126 

REGION III 
Bob Maxey 

Associate Regional Administrator 
U.S. * Department of Labor/ETA 
P.O. Box 8796 
Philadelphia, PA 19101 
(215) 596-6391 

REGION IV 
James Latham 

Associate Regional Administrator 
U.S. Department of Labor/ETA 
1371 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
Atlanta, GA 30309 i 
(404) 881-3226 ' 

REGION V 
John Clair 

Associate Regional Administrator 
U.S. Department of Labor/ETA 
230 S., Dearborn Street 
Chicago, IL 60604 
(312) 353-0648 



REGION VI 
Loren Bolen 

Associate Regional Administrator 
U.S. Department of Labor/ETA 
555 Griffin Sqpare Building 
Room 317 

Griffin & Young Streets 
Dallas, JX 75202 
(214) 767-1788 

REGION VII 
William Hood 

Associate Regional Administrator 
U.S. Department of Labor/ETA 
911 Walnut Street 
Federal Office Building 
Room 1000 

Kansas City, MO 64106 
(816) 374-5995 

REGION VIII 
Wayne Thompson 

Associate Regional Administrator 
U.S. Department of Labor/ETA 
1961 Stout Street 
Denver,- CO 80294 
(303) 837-3181 

REGION IX / 
Juan Otero 

Associate Regional Administrator 
U.S. Department of Labor/ETA 
450 Golden Gate Ave., Box 36084 
Federal Office Building 
San Francisco, CA 94102 
(415) 556-7020 

REGION X 
Carolyn Graves 
Special Assistant to the 
Regional 'Administrator 
U.S. Department of Labor/ETA 
1145 Fed. Office Building 
909 First Avenue 
Seattle, WA 98174 
(206) 442-7700 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 



II-J4IGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 



District Offices and District Sub-Offices 



Public Information Office 
Immigration and Naturalization Ser 
425 Eye Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20536 
(202) 633-4316; 633-4330 



ce 



U.ls. Post Office 
445 Broadway 
Room 220 

Albany, NY 12207 



& Courthouse 



Federal Building U.S. Courthouse 
701 "C" Street 
Room D-229 Lock Box 16 
Anchorage, AK 99513 

Richard iB. Russell Federal 

Office Building 
75 Spring Street 
Room 1408 
Atlanta, GA 30303 



E. A, Garmatz Federal 'Building 
100 South Hanover Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 

John F. Kennedy Federal Building 
; Government Center 
Boston, MA 02203 



68 Court Street 
Buffalo, NY 14202 

Charles R. Jones Federal Building 
4 01 West Trade Street 
P.O. Box 31247 
Charlotte, NC 28231 



Dirksen Federal Office Building 
219 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, IL 60604 



U.S. Post Office & Courthouse 
5th and Walnut Streets 
Post Office Box 537 
Cincinnati, OH 45201 

*A.J. Celebrezze Federal 

Office Building 
1240 East 9th Street 
Room 1917 

Cleveland, OH 44199 

Federal Building, Room 6A21 

1100 Commerce Street 

Dallas, TX 75242 f 



17027 Federal Office Building 
Denver, CO 80202 j 

Federal -Building 

333 Mount Elliott Street 

Detroit, MI 48207 

343 U.S. Courthouse 
Post Office Box 9398 
El 'Paso, TX 79984 
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104 Federal Building 
507 State Str >et 
Hammond, IN 46320 



719 Grimes Avenue 
Harlingen, TX 78550 



900 Asylum Avenue 
Hartford, CT 06105 



Federal Building 
301 S.* Park 
Room 512 

Helena, MT 59601 

595 Ala Moana Boulevard 
Post Office Box 461 
Honolulu, HI 96809 

Federal- Building 
515 Rusk Avenue 
P.O. Box 61630 
Houston, TX 77208 

324 E. Eleventh Street 
Suite 1100 

Kansas City, MO 64106 



Federal Building 

U.S. Courthouse 

300 Las Vegas Boulevard South 

Las Vegas, NV 89101 



300 North Los Angeles Street 
Los Angeles, CA 90012 



U.S. Courthouse Building 
West 6th & Broadway 
Room 601 

Louisville, KY 40202 



814 Federal Building 
167 North Main Street 
Memphis, TN 38103 ' * 

Federal Building 

51 Southwest First Avenue 

Room 1324 

Miami, FL 33130 

Federal Building 

5i7 East Wisconsin Avenue 

Room 186 

Milwaukee, WI 53202 

Federal Building 
970 Broad Street 
Newark, NJ 07102 



Postal Services Building 
701 Loyola Avenue 
New Orleans, LA 70113 



26 Federal Plaza 
New York, NY 10007 



} Norfolk Federal Building 
200 Granby Mall 
Room 439 

Norfolk, VA 23510 

Post Office & Courthouse Bldg 
3rd & N. Robinson Street 
Room 709 

Oklahoma City, OK 73102 

Federal Building 
.106 South 15th Street 
Room 1008 
Omaha, NE 68102 

U.S. Courthouse 
Independence Mall West 
601 Market Street 
Room 1321 

Philadelphia, PA 19106 
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Federal Building 

230 North First Avenue 

Phoenix, AZ 85025 

213 0 Federal Building 
lOOO Liberty Avenue 
Pittsburgh, PA 15222 



880 Front Street 
San Diego, CA 92188 

Appraisers Building 

630 Sansome Street 

San Francisco, CA 94111 



76 Pearl Street 
Portland, ME 04112 

Federal Office Building 
511 N.W. Broadway 
Portland, OR 97209 

Federal Building 
uls. Post Office 
Exchange Terrace , 
Providence, RI 02903 / 

350 South Center Street 
Suite 150 
Reno, NV 89502 

Federal Building 
Post Office Box 591 
•St. Albans, VT 05478 

U.S. Courthouse & Customhouse 
1114 Market Street 
Room 423 

St. Louis, MO 63101 

932 New Post Office Building 
180 E. Kellogg Boulevard 
St. Paul, MN 55101 . 

New Federal Building 
125 South State Street 
Room 4X03 

Salt Lake City, UT 84138 

U.S. Federal' Building 
727 East Durango 
Suite A301 

San Antonio, TX 78206 



815 Airport Way, South 
Seattle, WA 98134 * 



691 U.S. Courthouse Building 
Spokane, WA 99201 

425 Fye Street, NW 
Wash ing ton , DC 20536 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
TH2 COMMUNITY, RELATIONS SERVICE 
District Offices 



Wallace Warfield 
Field Coordinator 
HEADQUARTERS 

550 11th St. , NW,. Room 640 
Washington, DC 20530 
(202) 739-4011 



Martin Walsh i 

NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 

100 Summer Street, Room 1920 

Boston, MA 02110 

(617) 223-5170 



Joe Ford 

NORTHEAST OFFICE 

26 Federal Plaza, Room 3402 

New York, NY 10007 

(212) 264-0700 

I 

1 

Edmbnd Haywood I 

MID- ATLANTIC OFFICE 

2nd & Chestnut Street, Room 309 

Philadelphia, PA 19106 

(215) 597-2344 , 

Ozell Sutton 

SOUTHEAST OFFICE 

75 Piedmont Avenue, NE, Room 900 

Atlanta, GA 30303 

(404) 526-6883 

Richard Salem 

MIDWEST OFFICE 

175 West Jackson Street, 

Room 1113 

Chicago, IL 60603 
(312) 353-4391 



John Perez 
SOUTHWEST OFFICE 
Room 13-B 35 
1100 Commerce Street 
Dallas, TX 75202 
(214) 749-1525 

Milton Lewis 
CENTRAL OFFICE 

911 Walnut Street, Room 2411 
Kansas City, MO 64106 
(816) 374-2022 

Leo Cardenas 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN OFFICE 
,1531 Stout Street, 4th Floor 
Denver, CO 80202 
(303) 837-2973 

Julian. Klugman 

WESTERN OFFICE 

100 Mission Street, Room 703 

San Francisco, CA 94104 

(415) 556-2485 

Robert Lamb 

NORTHWEST OFFICE 

915 Second Avenue, Room 1898 

Seattle, WA 98104 

(206) 442-4465 
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ACTION 



STATE PROGRAM DIRECTORS 



California 



Hawaii 



Willie Hall 

State Program Director 

San Francisco State Office 

1735 Sutter Street 

San Francisco , CA 94102 

(415) 556-2085 



Charles Tooker 
State Progr.aJfc Director 
Los Angeles N State Office 
Century Park Center 
9911 West Pico Boulevard 
Suite B-16 

Los Angeles , CA 90035 
(213) 468-3224 



Michael Gale 
State Program Director 
Federal Building 
P.O. Box 50024 
Honolulu, HI 96850 
Overseas Operator: FTS 556-0220 
Hawaii Office: (803) 546-8925 

Texa s o 

Robert C. Hernandez 
State Program Director 
Austin National Bank Tower 
515 Congress Avenue 
Suite 1414 
Austin, TX 7 8701 
(512) 397-5671 



Florida 

Henry Jibaja 

State Program Director 

Federal Building 

Suite 413 1 

80 North Hughey Avenue 

Orlando, FL 32801 

(305) 420-6117 



Virginia 

Lindsay Scott 
State Program Director 
400 IJorth 8th Street 
P.O. /Box 10066 
Richmond, VA 23240 
(804) 771-2197 
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ACTION 

> 

REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT PROJECT CONTACT PERSONS 



California 
Mary Sheehan 

Governor's Office for Citizen 
Initiatives and Voluntary 
Action 

State Capitol 

Sacramento, CA 95814 

(916) 322-6061 



Florida 

David Pasquerelli 

Florida Office of Voluntary • 

Citizen Participation 
The Capitol 

Office of the Governor 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
(904) 488-3946 

. Hawaii 

Bruce Bliatout 

Hawaii State Volunteer Services 
Office of the Governor 
1164 Bishop Street 
Honolulu, HI 96813 
(808) 548-8539 



Texas 

Lee Russell 

Governor's Office for Volunteer 

Services 
Sam Houston Building 
201 East 14th Street 
Suite 104 
Austin; TX 78501 
(512) 441-3355 

Virginia > 
Joanne Ramsey 

Virginia Division of Volunteerism 
920 Eigth street Office Building 
Richmond, VA 23219 
(804) 786-1431 
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DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 

REGIONAL OFFICES 
OFFICERS IN CHARGE 



REGION I 

Edward T. Martin 

Regional Administrator 

U.S. Department of HUD 

John F. Kennedy Federal Building 

Boston, MA 02203 

(617) 223-4066 



REGION II 
Thomas Appleby 
Regional Administrator 
U.S. Department of HUD ■ 
26 Federal Plaza 
New York, New York 10007 
(212) 264-8068 



REGION III 
Thomas C. Maloney 
Regional Administrator 
U.S. Department of HUL 
Curtis Building 
6th and Walnut Streets 
PhilidelDhia, t PA 19106 
(215) 597-2560 

REGION IV 
A. Russell Marane 
Regional Administrator 
U.S. Department of HUD 
1371. Peachtree Street, NE 
Atlanta, GA 30309 
(404) 881-4585 



REGION V 
Ronald Gatton 
Regional Administrator 
U.S. Department of HUD 
300 S. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, IL 60606 
(312) 353-5680 



REGION VI 

Thomas J. Armstrong 
Regional Administrator 
U.S. Department of HUD 
Earle ,Cabell Federal Building 
1100 Commerce Street 
Dallas, TX 75242 
(214) 749-7401 

REGION VII 

William 0. Anderson 

Regional Administrator 

U.S. Department of HUD 

300 Federal Office Building 

911 Walnut Street 

Kansas City, Mo 64106 

,(816) 374-2661 

REGION VIII 
Betty Miller 
Regional Administrator 
U.S. Department of HUD 
Executive Towers 
1405 Curtis Street 
Denver, CO 80202 
(303) 837-4513 

REGION IX 

Emma D. McFarlin 

Regional Administrator 

U.S. Department of HUD 

450 Golden Gate Avenue 

P.O. Box 36003 

San Francisco, CA 94102 

(415) 556-4752 

REGION X 
George J. Roybal 
Regional Administrator 
U.S. Department of HUD 
3003 Arcade Plaza Building 
1321 2nd Avenue 
Seattle, WA 98101 
(206) 442-2561 
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COMMUNITY SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 



REGIONAL DIRECTORS 



Ivan Ashley 
Regional Director 
CSA Region I 

E-400, John F. Kennedy Fed. Bldg. 
• Boston ♦ MA 02203 
(617) 223-4080 
(FTS) 223-4080 
BOSTON - Connecticut, Maine 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode- Island, ' Vermont 

Josephine NieN ^s 
Regional Director 
CSA Region II 

26 Federal Plaza, 32nd Floor 
New York, NY 10007 
(212) 264-1900 
(FTS) 264-1900 

NEW YOR£ - New Jersey, New York, «- 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands 

Dr. W. As tor Kirk 
Regional Director 
CSA Region III 
P. 0. Box 160 . 
Philadelphia, PA 19105 
(215) 597-1139 
(FTS) 597-1139 

PHILADELPHIA - Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Maryland, lennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia 

William "Sonny" Walker 

Regional Director 

CSA Region IV 

101 Marietta Street, N.W. 

Atlanta, GA 30323 

(404) 221-2717 

(FTS) 242-2717 

ATLANTA - Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee 



Glenwood Johnson 
Regional Director 
CSA Region V 

300 S. Wacker 'Drive, 24th PI. 
Chicago, It 60606 
(312) 353-5562 
(FTS) 353-5562 

CHICAGO - Illinois * Indiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Wisconsin 

Ben T. Haney 
Regional Director 
CSA Region VI 
1200 Main Street 
Dallas, TX 75202 
(214) 729-6125 
(FTS) 729-6125 

DALLAS - Arkansas, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas 

Wayne Thomas 

Regional Director 

CSA Region VII 

911 Walnut Street 

Kansas City, MO 64106 

(816) 374-3761 

(FTS) 758-3761 

KANSAS CITY - Iowa, Kansas, 

Missouri, Nebraska 



David Vanderburgh 
Regional Director 
CSA Region VIII 
333 West Colfax Avenue 
Tremont Center Building 
Denver, CO 80204 
(303) 837-4767 
(FTS) 327-4767 
DENVER - Colorado, Montana, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Utah, Wyoming , 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICE 
REGIONAL OFFICES 



MID-ATLANTIC REGIONAL OFFICE - 

William G. Boling 

Regiona l Administrator/ FNS 

1 Vahrsing Center 

Robbinsville, NJ 08691 I 

(609) 259-3041 

(,FTS) 342-0284/0200 

(MARO) - Delaware, District of 

Columbia , Maryland, New Jersey, 

New York, Pennsylvania, Puerto 

Rico, Virgin Islands, Virginia, 

West Virginia 

m][DWEST REGIONAL OFFICE 

Monroe Woods 4 
Regional Administrator, FNS 
536 South Clark Street 
Chicago, IL 60605 
(312) 353-6664 
(FTS) 353,-6664/6272 
( MWRO) - Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Wisconsin 



MOUNTAIN PLAINS REGIONAL OFFICE 
Billy W. Wood 

Regional Administrator, FNS 
2420 West 26th Avenue 
Denver, CO 80211 
(303) 837-5339 
(FTS) 327-5330/5166 
(MPRO) - Colorado, Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Utah, Wyoming 



NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL OFFICE 

Harold T. McLean 
Regional Administrator, FNS 
33 North Avenue 
Burlington, MA 01803 
(617) 272-4337, 
' (FTS) 223-0272/0686 
(NERO) - Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont 



SOUTHEAST REGIONAL OFFICE 

-j 

David Alspach 

Regional Administrator, FNS 
1100 Spring Street, NW 
Room 200 

Atlanta, GA 30367 
(404) 881-4131 
(FTS) 257-4131/4981 
(SERO) - Alabama, Florida, 

Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 

North Carolina, South Carolina, 

Tennessee 

SOUTHWEST REGIONAL OFFICE 

Gene P. Dickey ^ 
Regional Administrator, FNS 
1100 Commerce Street 
Room 5C30 
Dallas, TX 75242 
(214) 767-0222 
(FTS) 729-0222/0232 
(SWRO) - Arkcusas, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas 
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WESTERN REGIONAL OFFICE 

R. Hicks Elmore 

Regional Administrator , FNS 

550 Kearny Street 

Room 400 

San Francisco, CA 9410b 
(415) 556-4950 
(FTS) 556-4950/8277 
(WRO) - Alaska, American Samoa, 
Arizona, California, Guam, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, Washington 



